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THE MURPHEY PAPERS. 


Protest against Resolutions of the General Assembly Censuring 


Senator David Stone.1 


The undersigned, Members of the Senate, having voted 
against certain resolutions adopted by the majority of the two 
Houses of the General Assembly, censuring the political con- 
duct of the honorable David Stone, one of the Senators from 
this State in the Congress of the United States, deem it to be 
their duty to enter their protest against these resolutions and 
all others of a similar kind. We are induced to enter this pro- 
test, not from a spirit of political hostility to the majority 
who have adopted the resolutions—but from a belief that they 
have erred in their views upon a subject of vital importance 
to the welfare of the nation. If they have erred, we believe 
it to be an honest error, growing out of the most honorable 
feelings of the heart. But error is not the less dangerous in 
this case, because it is honest, for it may be relied upon here- 
after as a precedent to sanctify acts which proceed from im- 
pure motives and lead to disastrous consequences. We will 
briefly assign the reasons upon which our protest is founded. 


1From the Senate Journal, Dec. 25, 1813, pp. 45-46, where it is pre- 
ceded by the statement that “Mr. Murphey in behalf of himself and 
others, Members of the Senate, delivered in the following protest.” 
John Stanly presented it in the House of Commons on the same day 
(the last of the session). It was undoubtedly drafted by Mur- 
phey. William Drew had proposed resolutions in the House on Nov. 
23d, censuring Stone for his votes against the direct tax for the 
support of the war, the embargo, and Albert Gallatin’s appointment 
as ambassador to Russia. These resolutions. were indefinitely post- 
poned at the instance of Duncan Cameron on the ground of lack 
of authority to pass them. On the next day John Branch moved in 
the Senate for the appointment of a joint committee to consider 
Stone’s conduct. The motion was carried (certain members of the 
House having in the meantime entered a protest against the post- 
ponement of Drew’s resolutions), and Murphey, who had voted 
against the motion, was appointed with Branch and Wynns to act 
on the part of the Senate. Murphey declined and was excused. The 
committee reported resolutions similar to those first introduced by 
Drew, and they were adopted after much opposition, led by Mur- 
phey in the Senate and Stanly, Pearson, and Steele in the House.— 
Journals; Raleigh Register, Nov. 26 and Dec. 3, 1813. Cf. Vol. I. 
Da Lin: 
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ist. We deny the right of the legislature to censure the politi- 
cal conduct of a Senator in Congress. 

2d. If the right exists, we are of the opinion, that it should 
be exercised only in cases of flagrant political depravity. 

The Constitution of the United States declares that the Sen- 
ate shall be composed of two Senators from each State, to be 
chosen by the legislature thereof for six years.—This legisla- 
ture claims the right to censure their Senator because they 
chose him; and alledging that the sovereignty of the State 
resides in them, they claim the Senator as their Representative. 
It is not necessary here to enquire whether in a representative 
government, the Representative is bound to obey the instruc- 
tions of his constituents; for we contend that the legislature 
are not the constituents of a Senator, and that the sovereignty 
of the State which he represents in Congress resides not in the 
legislature, but in the people; that people whose humble serv- 
ants we all are; that people before whose majesty, the legisla- 
ture must forever bow with reverence. The absurdity of the 
proposition that the sovereignty of the State resides in the 
legislature is evident from the consideration that the legisla- 
ture act under the Constitution of the State, and that this 
Constitution is dependent for its form and existence upon the 
will of the people—They can alter it and even annihilate it at 
pleasure; and in so doing, strike out of existence the legisla- 
ture that vainly assumes to itself that sovereignty which they 
merely represent. In the appointment of the Senators to Con- 
gress, the legislature acts as the organ through which the will 
of the people is to be expressed. The Senator is chosen by the 
legislature to represent “the State;” and until it can be shewn 
“that the legislature is the State,” the undersigned must think 
that the Senator is not the representative of the legislature. 
The right of the legislature to censure Mr. Stone, being rested 
by the majority upon the ground that he is the representative 
of the legislature, if it appears that this ground is not tenable, 
this right to censure cannot be maintained. It belongs to the 
people, and not to their servants, to censure their representa- 
tives—If, therefore, Mr. Stone has acted amiss, let the voice 
of the people declare it; let them assemble and express their 
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disapprobation; let them pronounce the censure which their 
servants upon this occasion have undertaken to do in their 
name. 

By the Constitution of the United States, the people have 
confided to the two Houses of Congress and the President of 
the United States, the regulation and management of the gen- 
eral concerns of the Union. The people of this State have 
confided to their General Assembly the regulation and man- 
agement of their local concerns. The great interests of the 
nation will often conflict with the particular interests of the 
States. A Senator in Congress representing the sovereignty 
of his State is to consult the interests of the union at large: 
In the spirit of conciliation and concession he is to yield local 
interests to promote the public good. How can we expect the 
welfare of the union to be advanced, if each Senator in Con- 
gress is to be controuled by the wishes and passions of his par- 
ticular state? In addition to these considerations, we would 
ask, Why are Senators elected for six years? Why does the 
constitution require that two thirds of the old Senators shall 
always be found in the Senate? Why are two Senators to be 
chosen from each state? The only satisfactory answer that 
ean be given to these questions seems to be, that the Senate 
was intended by the framers of the Constitution to be the 
stable branch of the Gen. Government, to be composed of 
men distinguished for their wisdom and integrity, whose pas- 
sions are chastened by experience, who by holding their ap- 
pointments for a longer time than party zeal usually sets in 
one direction, should be removed from its influence, should 
constitute a barrier against its intemperance, and check alike 
the passions of the House of Representatives, and the ambition 
of the President. It is true that the Legislatures of the states 
have long claimed the exercise of that power which a majority 
of this General Assembly have asserted upon this occasion; 
and in their resolutions have adopted the phraseology of “in- 
structing their Senators and requesting their Representatives.”1 


The question of the Assembly’s power to instruct senators and 
representatives in Congress was a paramount issue in North Caro- 
lina politics at several notable periods in the history of the state. 
From the time of the adoption of the Federal Constitution this 
power, which involves the States’ rights doctrine as well as the 


i 
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They have used the word instruct in the sense of a positive 
command which their Senators were bound to obey, and for 
his disobedience they claim the right to censure. It is not 
necessary to discuss the question, Whether the Senators are 
bound to obey the instructions of their constituents? For until 
it be demonstrated that the Legislatures and not the people of 
the several states in their sovereign capacity are the constitu- 
ents of the Senators, the right of the Legislatures to impose 
positive commands upon their Senators, and the consequent 
right of censuring for disobedience, cannot be maintained. 
Deliberative bodies, as well as individuals, are fond of power, 
and many instances are to be found in the history of our gov- 
ernment of the former transcending their Constitutional pow- 
ers. Nothing can better point out to the good sense of the 
people the impropriety of the principle under consideration, 
than the instances in which it has been acted upon in the sey- 
eral States. The undersigned would ask, in what instance has 
a legislature censured the conduct of a Senator but from party 
views and party feelings? And from what other quarter will 
a censure ever come? 


principle of plenary power of the state legislature within constitu- 
tional limitations, was claimed and repeatedly exercised by the Dem- 
ocrats, and controverted by the Federalists and their successors. 
Refusal to be guided in his votes by the wishes of the Assembly 
proved disastrous to Senator Johnston, the Federalist leader, in 
1792. In the. Congressional elections of 1801 Davie, Henderson, 
Grove, Stanly, and Hill went down to defeat on the same issue. 
During the period from 1834 to 1840 there was a continuous struggle 
over the question of instructions, attended by the resignations of 
Senators Mangum, Brown, and Strange. The principle now gener- 
ally accepted is “that each senator and each representative repre- 
sents the whole United States, according to his own intelligence and 
judgment, and that there is no constituency in the United States 
which can demand a control over its representative in either house of 
the Congress, or require his resignation’ (Burgess, Political Science 
and Oomparative Constitutional Law, II. 50). See Lalor, Cyclopedia 
of Political Science, U1. 527-5380; Dodd, Life of Nathaniel Macon, pp. 
52, 68, 114, 130, 176, 380-381, 390-391; Wagstaff, State Rights and 
Political Parties in N. C.—1776-1861 (Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies, 
1906, Ser. XXIV, Nos. 7-8), pp. 54-55; Wagstaff, Federalism in N. C. 
(James Sprunt Hist. Pub, 1910, IX, No. 2), pp. 21-22, 24, 32, 38-40, 
42; Debate on Mr. Fisher’s Resolutions against Caucuses in the House 
of Commons of N. C. in Dec., 1823, passim; N. C. House Journal, Jan. 
9, 1883. Of. Murphey’s brief in Robinson v. Barfield, 2 Murphey’s 
Rep. (6 N. C.), at p. 415. For an interesting statement of early 
views in North Carolina on legislative power, see Harvard Law 
Review, XXIV. (1911) 371-372, 376, 380-384, 460. 
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But if the foregoing reasoning is not correct, and the right 
of the Legislature to censure their Senators be admitted, should 
this right be exercised except in cases of flagrant political 
depravity? We presume that it should not. It is important to 
the best interests of the union, that the Senate of the United 
States should be firm and independent. That body is destined 
to be the most unpopular branch of the general government. 
It is that branch which the constitution interposes between the 
passions of the people and their interests; and any effort to 
shake its independence of action, to make it yield to the whims 
of the day, must be regarded as dangerous. Public opinion is 
variable; the acts of a Senator which are censured at this ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, may be applauded at the next. 
Why then shall the Legislature in a moment of excitement pass 
a vote of censure, which in a few months their sober judgment 
may condemn? The undersigned would also ask what are we 
to expect from a vote of censure? If the Senator has acted 
wrong, will it not confirm him in his error? Will it not ren- 
der him obstinate in his opinion? For the Legislature cannot 
remove him: And will it not influence his colleague, and induce 
him to vote against his better judgment, that he may escape 
the like censure? The censorial power in a republic should 
always be exercised with delicacy and sobriety; when it is so 
exercised, it will advance the public good, and to exercise it 
upon ordinary occasions is to render it of no efficacy. For 
these reasons the undersigned do protest against the resolutions 
which have been adopted. 

Robert W. Smith, John Smith, Arch. D. Murphey, Arch. 
M’Bryde, James Stewart, Barnebas M’Kinnie, Wm. Boden- 
hamer, John Hinton, Jonathan Parker, And. Caldwell, Wm. 
V. Speight, Belcher Fuller, Wm. Johnson, R. Williams. 14.4 

Signed December 25, 1813. 


1Forty-two members of the House of Commons (out of 131) signed 
a similar protest entered in its journal. They included Stanly, Cam- 
eron, Iredell, Steele, and Jesse A. Pearson. 

David Stone, originally a Federalist, was a man of ability and 
learning and had filled the highest offices which the state could 
bestow: he was governor, judge, member of the House of Commons, 
and senator and representative in Congress. When elected by the 
Assembly of 1812 to serve his second term in the U. S. Senate he was 
supposed to be a decided Republican, having been a conspicuous 
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Circular Letter to the Freemen of Orange County.4 
TO 
The Freemen of Orange County. 


FreLLow-CiTizEens, 


THE General Assembly having adjourned on this day, it 
devolves on me as one of your Representatives to give you an 
account of the proceedings of that body, as they affect your 
interest and that of the State. I perform this duty with cheer- 
fulness, although I cannot expect, however much I might de- 
sire it, that the part which I have taken in the deliberations 
of the General Assembly upon many subjects, will be unani- 
mously approved of by you. Unanimity of opinion in a gov- 
ernment where every man is free to think for himself, cannot 
be expected; it therefore becomes the duty of a public servant 
to conform his conduct to correct principles, and rest himself 
upon the uprightness of his views. An honest motive can be 
the only satisfactory apology for an error in conduct. In the 
discharge of my public duties, I have endeavoured to consult 
the best interests of North-Carolina, to assert her rights, to 
maintain her honour, and advance her respectability. 

Early in the session the attention of the Legislature was 
drawn to the late invasion of this State by the enemy, and to 
other circumstances growing out of or connected with the war 
in which we are engaged. The steps taken to repel this inva- 
sion, and the application to the General Government for means 
of protection and defence for our sea-board, were communi- 
cated in the message of his Excellency the Governor; and the 
correspondence upon these subjects between his Excellency and 


advocate of the electoral law of 1811. At that election Murphey and 
Gen. Thomas Davis were also candidates for the U. S. Senate. Stone 
received 100 votes, Murphey 73, and Davis 12. The censure caused 
Stone to resign. See Ashe, ed., Biog. Hist. N. C., IV. 424-428; Moore, 
History of N. C., 1. 468, 469; Raleigh Register, Dec. 9, 1814 (Stone’s 
letter of resignation). 

*Printed pamphlet. Raleigh: T. Henderson. [1813 or 1814.] 8°, 
8 pages. It was the custom of members of the state and Federal leg- 
islatures to send to their constituents, at the close of each session, a 
printed account of their proceedings. Such circulars are now very 
bot and this is the only one written by Murphey that the editor has 
ound. 
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the Department of War of the United States was laid before 
the Legislature. These subjects with the correspondence relat- 
ing thereto were! referred to a committee,2 who after much 
examination and consultation, made their report, in which 
they pointed out the unprotected situation of our sea-board, 
the repeated, but fruitless, efforts of his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor to obtain the means of protection and defence from the 
General Government, and the necessity of adopting some efficient 
measures of defence before the close of the session, should those 
measures not be adopted by the General Government on our 
behalf. The committee recommended that a Memorial and 
Remonstrance expressive of their feelings and views on these 
subjects should be immediately transmitted to the President 
of the United States, with a request that he would without 
delay inform the Legislature what steps would be taken by 
him for the defence of this State against the enemy. This 
report being objected to as containing some errors in its details, 
and the committee being anxious that it should contain “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” it was 
re-committed, and on the next day the committee again re- 
ported. Their report being taken up by the House, a motion 
was made to postpone it indefinitely. Upon this motion a 
debate took place, in which the merits of the report, with the 
memorial and remonstrance to the President of the United 
States, recommended by the committee, were examined. I 
advocated the report in all its parts, and opposed the motion 
1This word is printed “was” in the original pamphlet. 

?Murphey, Robert Williams, and Simon Bruton, of the Senate, and 
John Stanly, Duncan Cameron, William Jones (of Hertford), Wil- 
liam Holliday, James Iredell, and Larkin Newby, of the Commons. 

*The report (Senate Journal, 1813, pp. 11-12) seems to have been 
written by Murphey, though Bruton was chairman of the committee. 

*The Madisonians, with John Branch and James W. Clark at 
their head, haying threatened to reject the report on the ground of 
some immaterial misstatements in it, Murphey moved that it be 
recommitted. His motion prevailed after a lengthy debate, in which 
he said he “regretted that this subject should have excited party 
feelings—one with which the foolish, abominable terms of Federalism 
and Republicanism had nothing to do. It is a subject, said he, which 
has in view the protection of our wives and children and firesides. 
* * * Tf the committee have fallen into a mistake, shall they not 


have an opportunity of correcting it? They surely ought, that nothing 
but truth may appear.’—Raleigh Register, Nov. 26 and Dec. 3, 1813. 
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for indefinite postponement. The motion prevailed by a ma- 
jority of one vote. It has been alledged that this report pro- 
ceeded from a spirit of hostility to the present administration. 
To this I will answer, that whatever views may have been given 
to this subject, either in the House or elsewhere, the committee 
who made the report, were influenced by no party considera- 
tions nor party feelings. There were upon this committee a 
majority of republicans, zealous friends of the present admin- 
istration, and they with the other members of the committee, 
unanimously approved of the report in all its parts. If upon 
this occasion, Fellow-Citizens, my conduct should be disap- 
proved of by you, I shall deeply regret it; not only on my own 
account, but on account of the State of North-Carolina. Hav- 
ing been born in this State, I feel an attachment to its soil, its 
people, its rights and its honour, which I will never sacrifice 
to a punctilious regard to the present nor any other Adminis- 
tration of the General Government. When we became a mem- 
ber of the Union, the general government promised to us pro- 
tection and a participation of the public honors: since that 
period, we have annually paid into the treasury of the United 
States from one to five hundred thousand dollars of revenue: 
more than twenty-three years have elapsed, and what portion 
of this money has been expended for the security of this State? 
A few Light-Houses have been erected, and two Forts have 
been built, and that is all! We have often paid into the coffers 
of the United States within the space of six months, more 
money than has been expended for our security in twenty-three 
years. During this time millions upon millions have been ex- 
pended for the security of other States. In a time of peace, 
we thought little upon this subject, because danger was at a 
distance—in a time of war, we feel its importance, and find 
just cause-to complain that we have been so long neglected. We 
seem to be regarded as an ignorant, tame and submissive peo- 
ple, who have neither understanding to know our rights, nor 
spirit to assert them; and as if unworthy of the public honors, 
we are overlooked in appointments to the high and confiden- 
tial offices of the government. North-Carolina, although the 
fifth State in the Union in point of population, has submitted 
to this degradation until her name has become a proverb in 
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her sister States, and her people looked upon as only fit to fur- 
nish recruits for the army—as connected with this subject, I 
cannot forbear to mention the humiliating circumstance, that 
whilst the Governor of this State, during the last summer, was 
pressing our claims to protection upon the Secretary of War 
of the United States, and pointing out our defenceless situa- 
tion, his communications seemed to have been regarded by the 
Secretary as scarcely worthy of his notice; and after one or 
two very laconic answers from the Secretary, a Clerk in his 
department was ordered to answer these communications. We 
may feel regret at being neglected, but we must feel indignant 
at being treated with contempt. 

It is not my wish, by these observations, to stir up discon- 
tent towards the General Government, nor to impair the confi- 
dence which ought at all times to be reposed in its administra- 
tion. This is a moment of peril and difficulty, when a gener- 
ous confidence should be extended; and I would let the claims 
of North-Carolina sleep for the present, if the assertion of 
them could impair the energy of the General Government. 
But believing that to assert those claims, cannot impair this. 
energy; that extending to this State the favour and countenance 
to which she is entitled, will give additional zeal to the patriot- 
ism of her citizens, I think it to be our duty to evince a just 
sense of our rights, and to make known to the General Govern- 
ment our causes of complaint. A State as well as an indi- 
vidual that does not know how to respect itself, cannot expect 
to be respected by others; and when we show that we know 
how to respect ourselves, we shall be respected by the General 
Government, as well as by the enemy. Without this self- 
respect, an honourable friendship cannot be maintained either 
between individuals or between States. 

The neglect with which we have been treated, was so obvious, 
that the Legislature could not pass it over in silence; and not- 
withstanding the address to the President of the United States, 
which had been reported by the committee, was rejected, an- 
other address! couched almost in the same language, was 
offered a few days afterwards, which, in the Senate, was adopted 
unanimously, and in the House of Commons by a very large 


*Proposed by Murphey. 
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majority. This address was forwarded to the President by a 
special Agent, and before the close of the session the answer of 
the President was received by the Governor, and laid before 
the Legislature. It appeared from the President’s answer that 
the only additional means of protection which we were to ex- 
pect, were a few barges, which were promised to be sent into 
our waters as soon as they could be got in readiness; and that 
an Engineer had been sent to view our ports. It is probable 
that after this Engineer shall have completed his survey and 
made his report, some additional fortifications will be erected 
on-our sea-coast. In the meantime, as we were to be left in a 
state of great insecurity, the enemy being off our coast,! and 
being able at any time to land and plunder and burn our towns 
and the country on the sea-board, the Legislature deemed it to 
be their duty to adopt some measures of defence at the expence 
of the State. They directed the Public Treasurer to borrow 
twenty-five thousand dollars, to be expended by the Governor 
in the purchase of arms and munitions of war:? and with a 
view to aid the General Government in erecting fortifications 
for the defence of this State, they prescribed the manner in 
which scites for forts might be procured and ceded to the 
United States jurisdiction over those scites. It was also deemed 
advisable to provide ways and means for furnishing the militia 
with supplies in the event of their being called into service 
during the next year; and for this purpose the Public Treas- 
urer was authorised under the direction of the Governor to 
borrow such sums of money, not exceeding in the whole fifty 
thousand dollars, as might be required to purchase supplies for 
the militia in the event of their being called into service dur- 
ing the next year.2 Heretofore when the militia were called 
into service, their property was not protected from sales under 
attachments and executions during their absence from their 
families; this was certainly a hardship upon that worthy class 


*A large force under Admiral Cockburn took possession of Ocra- 
cocke and Portsmouth, N. C., in July, and was again in the vicinity in 
September.—Journal of the House of Commons, 1813, p. 5; Raleigh 
Register, July 23 and Sept. 24, 1813. 

*The original bills for these objects are in Murphey’s handwriting. 
They were reported by the committee which proposed the memorial to 
President Madison. : 
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of our citizens, who were called upon to leave their business, 
their homes and their families, to defend their country. The 
Legislature have removed this hardship, and exempted the 
property of men called into the service, from sales under 
attachments and executions, during their continuance in service 
and thirty days after their discharge. 

The accounts of the detached militia lately called into the 
service of the United States, are in a train of settlement by 
the Adjutant General, under the directions of the Governor. 
These accounts when settled, will be discharged by the United 
States. The accounts of the local militia lately called out to 
repel the invasion, and of such parts of the detached militia 
as will not be paid by the General Government, are referred 
for settlement to a board of commissioners, composed of the 
Treasurer, the Comptroller, and the Secretary of State. These 
accounts when settled, will be discharged by drafts on the 
Treasury of this State; and to enable the Treasurer to meet 
those drafts, he is authorised to borrow the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars. As it is the duty of the General Government 
to defend the States, and as the expences of the local militia 
were incurred in the defence of this State against the enemy, 
the Legislature directed that application should be made to 
the General Government for a reimbursement of those ex- 
pences; and the Governor will make this application as soon 
as the accounts shall be settled. 

Early in the session, resolutions were introduced censuring 
the political conduct of the hon. David Stone, one of our Sena- 
tors in the Congress of the United States. It was my fortune 
as well as that of many others, to differ in opinion upon this 
subject from a majority in the Legislature. JI opposed the 
resolutions not upon the ground that I approved of Mr. Stone’s 
votes, but that it belonged to the people and not to their serv- 
ants in the Legislature, to censure the conduct of their Senator 
in congress: and that if the Legislature had the right to cen- 
sure, it was imprudent to exercise this right except in extraor- 
dinary cases. Most of those who voted against these resolu- 
tions, thought it to be their duty to protest against what they 
believed to be an assumption of power by the Legislature. 
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This protest! has gone abroad—you will read it and determine 
how far the reasoning upon which it is founded, is correct. If 
it is true in morals, that “we should not do wrong, that right 
may come from it,” it is also true in politics, “that we should 
not depart from correct principles, in order to gratify party 
feelings.” 

The state of our public revenue claimed much of ‘the atten- 
tion of the General Assembly. The receipts at the Treasury 
for the year ending on the first day of November last, fell 
short of the public expenditure, and the circumstances of the 
war rendered it certain that during the next year, the differ- 
ence between the receipts and the expenditure would be much 
greater. These circumstances rendered an increase of taxes 
indispensible. The land tax, which was at ten pence, was 
raised to twelve pence upon the hundred acres; and the poll 
tax, which was at two shillings and six pence, was raised to 
three shillings. The tax on town property was raised in the 
same proportion. Notwithstanding this increase of the taxes, 
the State will be greatly in debt at the end of the year. An 
effort was made to equalize the land tax in such way that the 
tax should be proportioned to the value of the land. The mem- 
bers from the western counties advocated this mode of taxa- 
tion. They contended that justice required the rich land to be 
taxed higher than the poor, and that policy required this mode 
to be adopted, in order to procure a more productive revenue. 
The members from the eastern counties opposed the plan, and 
being more numerous, they defeated it. JI fear from the pre- 
ponderance which the eastern counties have in the Legislature, 
that it will be long before this just and efficient system of reve- 
nue will be adopted.2 The failure of the plan to equalize the 
land tax, rendered it highly impolitic to assume the payment 
of this State’s quota of the direct tax imposed by Congress; 


4See ante, p. 1. 

*The proposed change came in 1817. Up to that time lands were 
taxed by the acre, irrespective of quality or value. Town lots, 
however, were taxed according to value. This system was long a 
subject of complaint, particularly in the western counties, An 
attempt to change it in 1812 revived the old proposition for a consti- 
' tutional convention (to give the western counties due representation 
in the legislature), which failed by a vote of 76 to 46. The bill of 
1813 to equalize the land tax was referred to the joint standing com- 
mittee of finance, of which Murphey was a member throughout his 
course in the legislature. 
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for if our State tax falls heavy upon the poor land, the direct 
tax levied upon the same principle, would have produced an 
actual sacrifice of it. 

The dispute which has so long existed between this State and 
South-Carolina, relative to boundary, was settled by commis- 
sioners! during the last summer, and the agreement entered 
into by the commissioners, has been ratified by the Legisla- 
ture. 

The house which has been heretofore occupied by the Goy- 
ernor, in this city, having gone much to decay, the Legislature 
directed the lot on which it stands, and some of the public lands 
adjoining the city, to be sold, and the monies arising therefrom 
to be applied to the erection of suitable buildings for the 
accommodation of the Governors of this State. 

The other public acts passed by the Legislature at this ses- 
sion, which are of much import, are the following: 

An act requiring notice of their appointment to be given to 
overseers of roads. This act requires the sheriff to apply to 
the clerk within ten days after the rise of each county court, 
for the orders appointing overseers, and to serve copies of the 
orders on the persons appointed, or leave them at their usual 
place of residence, within twenty days thereafter. 

An act permitting the removal of suits to adjoining counties 
for trial, by consent of the parties. 

An act? allowing appeals from the county courts to the 
superior courts, in cases of petitions for laying out roads, estab- 
lishing and settling ferries. 

An act to amend the Militia Laws of this State. The Adju- 
tant-General is required to collect the Militia Laws and have 
them, together with the act of Congress of 1792, printed, and 
one copy to be furnished to each General, Field Officer and 
Captain. 

An act to suspend executions for a time therein mentioned. 
Judgments already stayed, may be further stayed until the 
first day of July next, upon the defendant’s giving two free- 
hold securities. Judgments in court must be stayed at the 


1Gen. John Steele, Gen. Montfort Stokes, and Col. Robert Burton 
were the North Carolina commissioners. 
2The original bill is in Murphey’s handwriting. 
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first court after the first day of February next. Judgments 
before a Justice of the Peace may be stayed within ten days 
after the first day of February next.! 

The numerous complaints respecting the laws regulating the 
inspection of flour in this State, induced the Legislature to 
pass an act? to amend those laws. Two inspectors of flour are 
to be appointed at Fayetteville, and one at Raleigh. The 
inspectors are to be appointed by the Governor, and removable 
by him upon just cause shewn. Flour may be boated from 
Fayetteville to Wilmington, without being inspected at Fay- 
etteville. The qualities of flour to be only three—Superfine, 
Fine, and Cross-Middlings. Inspectors are to conform their 
inspection to the inspection observed and in use in the adja- 
cent States. Price of inspection to be five cents per barrel. 

For the confidence which you have extended to me, I return 
my sincere thanks, and shall be much gratified if I shall be 
found in your opinion to have deserved it. Accept, Fellow- 
Citizens, my best wishes for your general as well as individual 
welfare. A. D. Murpuey. 

Raleigh, December 25, 1813. 


ne ne 
T. HENDERSON, PRINTER. 


Circular Letter to the Freeholders of Orange County? 
TO THE FREEHOLDERS OF ORANGE COUNTY. 


Frtiow-CirizEens, 


Were it not for our elections, our party dissentions would 
soon subside. The people, pursuing their useful labours, would 
cherish towards each other brotherly affection, and never sus- 
pect that.one neighbour loved his country less than another. 
But this tranquility and harmony are constantly disturbed by 
men who are candidates for public appointments. These men 
find it to be the most convenient mode of gaining their end, to 

*Murphey opposed the stay law at this session and the preceding 
tee January, 1814, the Supreme Court held it to be unconstitu- 


"Drafted by Murphy. 
*Printed broadside. [Raleigh: 1814] Folio. 114 pages. 


and 
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excite the passions of the people, to scatter suspicion and dis- 
trust among them, and under the pretence of serving their 
country, to set one half of the people at war with the other 
half. How soon would our party quarrels die away, if they 
were not kept alive by these men! Shall we forever be the 
dupes of this folly? I trust that we shall not; I trust that the 
good sense of the people will at length teach them that nothing 
contributes less to their interest or happiness than disputes 
about party politics. I cannot therefore but deeply regret to 
observe the style and sentiments of a publication lately ad- 
dressed to you, the object of which is to rouse the zeal of party 
spirit in the next election, and to traduce my reputation. Is 
the public good expected to be promoted by the exercise of an 
illiberal, malignant spirit? I apprehend not; and I ask the 
republicans of Orange county by what authority this writer! has 
put himself at their head? Have they consented to make his 
opinions the standard of orthodoxy? Have they commissioned 
him in their name to denounce and traduce whomsoever he 
pleaseth, and set at naught the rules of decorum and good 
manners? If they have, I must say that republicanism among 
us is sadly in the wane. Why have so many men been lately 
scouted from the republican ranks? It is because a set of 
illiberal men have been impudent enough to assume to them- 
selves the name of honest, orthodox republicans, and to cry 
down every one who will not go all lengths with them. They 
are bringing the cause of republicanism into disrepute: They 
are prostituting the proud and independent character of free- 
men to the little purposes of factious malevolence, and waging 
war against every thing that is exalted and generous in the 
human character. Mr. Jefferson told the people of the United 
States, when he first came into the presidency, that we were 
all federalists, we were all republicans; and that in appoint- 
ments to office, the only question should be, “Is the person pro- 
posed to be appointed, honest; is he capable?” You are now 
told that Mr. Jefferson was entirely wrong; that we are not 
only divided into federalists and republicans; but subdivided 
into simple republicans, and honest, orthodox republicans, who 


1Dr. James S. Smith, Murphey’s opponent in the election for a 
senator from Orange County. See vol. I. p. 69. 
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will neither twist nor quirk: and it is intimated that in ap- 
pointments to office, the question should. be, “is the person pro- 
posed to be appointed, one of these honest, orthodox republi- 
cans?” Whether he be honest, whether he be capable, form no 
part of the question. This latter sort of republicanism is of 
fungous growth: It is generated in narrow-minded vanity; it 
is nurtured by malignity, and bears the fruit of. malevolence 
and folly. Seandal, illiberality, backbiting, hatred, envy, im- 
pudence and loquacity hang upon its branches. Genuine repub- 
licanism is of another stamp: It has its foundations in the 
best affections of the human heart; its object is the good of 
_ mankind at large; its benevolence is boundless and its charity 
extends to all the faults and infirmities of the human family. 
Whilst its votaries are instructed to repose a generous confi- 
dence in those in power, they are admonished to be vigilant, 
that this confidence may be neither trifled with nor abused. 
Genuine republicanism is a tree of magnificent growth; it 
thrives best in the rich soil of a correct morality and a pure 
religion. Peace upon earth, good will to all the world, and 
that charity which makes us bear with each other’s faults, and 
which therefore covereth a multitude of sins, are the fruits 
which adorn its boughs. This sort of republicanism is worthy 
of a free and a christian people; it is worthy of the country in 
which our fathers have planted it. 

Why are political distinctions kept up among us? Genuine 
republicanism knows them not, and he who has understanding 
to know, and a desire to promote, the best interests of his coun- 
try, will strive to know them not. In the discharge of my public 
duty in the General Assembly, I have endeavoured to consult 
the great interests of North Carolina and not the interests of 
any faction or party: And if, fellow citizens, you wish your 
representative to act otherwise, don’t elect me. I cannot con- 
sent to become the vile sycophant of a party and lick the dust ~ 
from the feet of their leader. If I have nothing to recommend 
myself to your patronage but my attachment to a political 
party, I have the poorest of all recommendations. I appeal 
to the discreet and sober-minded, if in forming an estimate of 
a man’s character, his opinions about party politics weigh a 
dust in the balance? And whether any class of men have less 
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respectability and less patriotism than our talkative politi- 
cians? Politics have become a trade, in which bankrupts in 
fortune and reputation are master-workmen, and the idle, the 
profligate, the dissipated and the factious, are apprentices. 
When a man gets out of business he turns politician, under- 
takes to instruct his neighbours about their rights and the 
administration of their government: and just at the moment 
when he loses his prudence in managing his own affairs, he 
gets wisdom for managing the affairs of the nation. What is 
the consequence of this evil among us? The distracted condi- 
tion of our country, and the low ebb of its morality, furnish to 
us the unfortunate answer. Party politics have taken the place 
of everything valuable and praise-worthy. Religion, morality, 
and an honourable course of life, are made secondary matters 
and put in the back ground. What inducement has a man who 
aspires to public employments, to lead a virtuous life, when he 
finds that the people look upon his notions about party politics 
to be of more importance than all his virtues? I have long 
raised my voice against this usurping march of shallow Poli- 
tics, which is sweeping into destruction the good sense and the 
virtue of the nation, and threatening us with the reign of fac- 
tion and of folly. Is there any man among us, be he called a 
federalist or republican, who does not wish his country well? 
Does not his interest as well as his pride induce him to wish it 
well? Why, then, if we are all aiming at the same end, do 
we quarrel with each other, and brand with odious epithets 
those who differ from us in opinion as to the best means of 
obtaining this end? Party spirit has ruined all the free gov- 
ernments which have heretofore existed: It will ruin ours, un- 
less constant efforts be made to check its influence. Let all 
those who wish to transmit our government as a blessing to 
their children, lend their aid in healing our dissentions, and by 
their council and example discountenance their revival. - 

It is a melancholy truth, that many men regard liberality 
in politics as a crime, whilst they regard it as a virtue when 
exercised upon any other subject. In politics, they look upon 
it as another name for insincerity and hypocrisy. As faction 
gains ground, and as party spirit extends its influence, this un- 
fortunate perversion of judgment increases, until it becomes a. 
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settled rule of action, that a man shall not question the pro- 
priety of the conduct of his party without being discarded by 
them. I hope that sober reflection will correct this error, and 
that the time is not far distant when a! difference in opinion 
about politics shall be accounted as harmless, as a difference 
in opinion about ploughing our lands and raising our crops. 
If, fellow citizens, you think proper again to elect me to a seat 
in the senate, I shall accept the appointment with pride and 
with gratitude; and it shall be my endeavour, as it heretofore’ 
has been, to serve you and the state of North Carolina; but 
not to serve a party. A, D. Murrney. 
Orance County, June 3, 1814. 


Resolution of the General Assembly to Present a Sword to 
Captain Johnston Blakeley? 


Whereas the achievements of the Navy of the United States, 
during the present war, have thrown around the National Flag 
a blaze of glory that has given‘a new lustre to the American 
Character: | 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Commons of the Gen- 
éral Assembly of North Carolina, that they have viewed with 
pride and with gratitude the gallant conduct of the several 
naval commanders who have given triumph to the Flag of the 
United States, and advanced its renown, as well by deeds of 
valour as-by the display of those virtues which adorn a Nation’s 
character. 

Resolved, That this Legislature feels with ardent and pe- 
culiar emotion, the honor reflected upon North Carolina, by 
the skill,-courage and good conduct of one of her sons, Captain 


*In the original broadside this word is printed “in.” 

*From the Senate Jowrnal, Dec. 1, 1814. The resolution was in- 
troduced by Murphey and unanimously adopted. Blakeley was a 
protégé of Col. Edward Jones of Wilmington and Chatham County, 
and a student at the University with Murphey. His exploits created 
the greatest enthusiasm in America, and Congress voted him a gold 
medal in October, 1814. He never returned to receive these honors, 
and the fate of the Wasp and her crew is one of the mysteries of the 
sea. See WV. 0. Univ. Mag., III. (1854) 1-17, 48; Ashe, ed., Biog. Hist. 
of N. O., I. 157-160; post, p. 48. 
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Johnston Blakeley, of the United States sloop of war Wasp, 
in the destruction of two of the enemy’s vessels of equal force, 
the Reindeer and the Avon. 

Resolved, Therefore, That as a duty no less than a pleasure, 
the Legislature of his native State unanimously agree to pre- 
sent to Captain Blakeley, on his return to the United States, a 
superb sword, appropriately adorned, in the name and on the 
behalf of his fellow citizens. 

And Resolved, Further, that his excellency the Governor be 
requested and authorized to draw upon the treasury for all the 
expenses incurred by virtue of these resolutions, and to carry 
into effect the object of the same, by procuring a sword of the 
foregoing description, and having it presented to him who has 
so well merited it. 


Report of the Committee on Inland Navigation. 


The committee to whom was referred the resolution on In- 
land Navigation, and so much of the message of his excellency 
the governor as relates to the same subject, Report, that the 


7From the Senate Journal, Dec. 6, 1815, pp. 22-25. The editor has 
not been able to find a copy of the pamphlet in which it was first 
published. On Noy. 22, 1815, the third day of the session, the Senate, 
“On motion of Mr. Murphey, Resolved, That it is expedient to provide 
more efficiently for the improvement of the inland navigation of this 
State; and that it be referred to a select joint committee of both 
houses to report upon this subject by bill or otherwise—and that Mr. 
Murphey and Mr. [Kemp] Plummer be appointed on the part of the 
senate.” The House of Commons concurred and appointed Joseph 
Pickett, John A. Ramsay, William Boylan, and John M. Walker. 
Two days later an old appeal for internal improvements repeated in 
Goy. Miller’s message of Nov. 22d, was also submitted to this com- 
mittee. Murphey no doubt came to the Assembly with well defined 
ideas on this subject. Letter writers in the Raleigh Star of Oct. 13th 
and National Intelligencer of Noy. 14th expected that it would be 
brought up at the approaching session, and the former said of “Inland 
Navigation”: ‘To this plan of internal improvement, I believe the 
public feeling of the State is much awakened, for go where I will or 
talk on what I may I hear the topic of Inland Navigation started.” 

For accounts of the earlier work of navigation companies and 
studies of the whole subject of State aid to transportation in North 
Carolina, see C. C. Weaver, Internal Improvements in North Caro- 
lina previous to 1860 (Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies in Hist. and 
Pol. Science, 1903, series XXI., nos. 3-4), and J. A. Morgan, “State 
Aid to Transportation in North Carolina,” in North Carolina Book- 
let, X. (1911) 122-154. 
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time has come when it behooves the legislature of North- 
Carolina to provide efficiently for the improvement of the 
inland navigation of the state. To delay this provision, is to 
postpone that national wealth, respectability and importance 
which follow only in the train of great internal improvements. 
With an extent of territory sufficient to maintain more than 
ten millions of inhabitants, under a system which would de- 
velope the possible resources of our agriculture, we can only 
boast of a population something less than six hundred thou- 
sand; and it is but too obvious that this population, under the 
present state of things, already approaches its maximum. 
Within twenty-five years past, more than two hundred thou- 
sand of our inhabitants have removed to the waters of the 
Ohio, Tennessee and Mobile; and it is mortifying to witness 
the fact, that thousands of our wealthy and respectable citizens 
are annually moving to the west in quest of that wealth which 
a rich soil and a commodious navigation never fail to create 
in a free state; and that thousands of our poorer citizens fol- 
low them, being literally driven away by the prospect of pov- 
erty. In this state of things our agriculture is at a stand; and 
abandoning all idea of getting rich, by the cultivation of the 
soil, men are seeking the way to wealth through all the devious 
paths of speculation. In this way individual prosperity con- 
tributes but little to the national wealth; and what is still more 
lamentable, habits of speculation are succeeding to habits of 
steady industry; and, our citizens are learning to prefer the 
fortuitous gains of the first, to the slow yet regular gains of 
the second. This perversion of things is gradually undermin- 
ing our morality, and converting the character which we bore 
of being industrious, enterprising farmers and thriving me- 
chanics,into that of shopkeepers and speculators. This rage 
of speculation has given a fictitious value to houses and lots 
in the several towns of the state, but has not advanced the 
price of lands in the country; and whilst the people, whom we 
have sent to work the soil of other states and territories, have 
raised the price of their lands from two to four fold, the price 
of ours has remained stationary. What is the cause of this 
strange condition of things? Is the soil of this state too poor 
to reward the labors of the husbandman with its products? 
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Have we no navigable streams by which those products can be 
taken to market? We have as good a soil as any of the south- 
ern Atlantic states can boast of—fine rivers intersect our state 
in different directions, furnishing superior means and facilities 
for an. extensive internal commerce, to those enjoyed by any 
of our neighboring states; but hitherto we have not availed our- 
selves of the means which Providence has thrown in our way— 
We have suffered year after year to pass by without seizing 
opportunities to improve our condition; and whilst we admit 
that internal improvements are essential to our prosperity, we 
seem to act upon a contrary principle, and to expect that 
national prosperity will come without national labor. It is 
surely worse than folly to expect the rewards of industry with- 
out its toils, or national prosperity without exertion; and we 
ought always to bear in mind, that it is the duty of the govern- 
ment to aid the enterprise of its citizens, and to afford to them 
facilities of disposing, to advantage, of the products of their 
industry. 

At this day, when the science of political economy is so well 
understood, and with the examples before us not only of France 
and of England, but of many of our sister states, where the 
principles of this science have been carried into practical effect, 
no doubt can be entertained as to the great importance of direct- 
ing both the wealth and the attention of the government to 
objects of internal improvement. It is real economy to expend 
the public money upon these objects. The blessings of the 
government are thereby brought home to every man’s door— 
the comforts, the conveniences of life are increased—the public 
labor is rewarded, and the wealth of the state keeps pace with 
the wealth of its citizens. It is time for North-Carolina to 
enter upon this career of prosperity—to take effectual steps to 
develope her territorial resources, and to enlarge them by all 
the means which the science of political economy points out. 
The late change in the system of her finances,! and the increased 
revenue arising from her interest in the several banks, at length 
put it in her power to carry into effect the wishes of the legis- 
lature upon this subject. 

By an act of 1814 the banks of New Bern and Cape Fear were 


required to make loans to the State not exceeding one-tenth of the 
amount of their capital stock. 
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Among the various objects of internal improvement, the 
opening of our rivers, the cutting of canals, and the making of 
turnpike roads, are of primary importance, and first claim the 
attention of the legislature. 

Six large and commodious rivers intersect this state in differ- 
ent directions—the Roanoke, the Neuse, the Tar, the Cape-Fear, 
the Yadkin and the Catawba. These rivers, with their tribu- 
tary streams, water almost every county in this state; and 
were it practicable to adopt a general system for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of each of these rivers, and various 
streams which run into them, it is impossible now to calculate 
the advantages which would result from it. It would certainly 
not be improper to say, that within five years after this im- 
provement shall have been made, the value of all the lands in 
the state will be doubled, and the productions of our agricul- 
ture increased three fold. Taking the value of our lands at 
$53,506,519, (the amount of the late assessment under the act 
of congress), at the end of those five years we might safely 
estimate the value at $107,000,000. And taking the annual 
productions of our agriculture at $30,000,000, which is cer- 
tainly below the present amount, at the end of those five years, 
we might estimate their value at $90,000,000. And if we take 
into view the inducements which those improvements would 
hold out to our citizens to remain amongst us, we might well 
calculate, that at the end of twenty years from this time, our 
population would amount to 1144 millions. In this estimate of 
national prosperity, should also be considered, the comforts 
and conveniences of life, which would be: brought to the door 
of each of our citizens—the steady habits of industry which 
would be established, and the consequent morality which would 
follow those habits—And not the least of all, we should notice 
the abundant revenue which would accrue to the state, thereby 
affording to the legislature the means, not only of lessening 
the public burthens, but of providing effectually for the estab- 
lishment of schools in every section of the state, and of making 
ample provision for the cultivation of the sciences and the arts. 
Your committee deem it their duty, further to state, that those 
improvements in our inland navigation, would necessarily lead 
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to the growth of three large commercial towns,—one upon the 
Roanoke, one upon the Neuse and one upon the Cape-Fear. 

The extensive fertile country watered by the Roanoke and 
its branches, would concentrate its produce at some port near 
the head of Albemarle Sound, and we should soon have in that 
quarter a market that would rival that of Norfolk. If we 
except. the Hudson, there is not, perhaps, in all the Atlantic 
states a river down which so much produce would be trans- 
ported. All that section of our sister state, which is watered 
by the Staunton and its branches, would seek a market on the 
Roanoke; and by closing Croathan Sound and opening for the 
waters of the Albemarle, that outlet to the ocean through which 
sir Walter Raleigh entered,! we might indulge the hope, that a 
commercial city would grow up in that quarter equal in im- 
portance to Philadelphia, Baltimore or Charleston—A country, 
whose productions are incalculable in value, would adopt this 
for their course of trade. 

The waters of the Neuse, rising near the Virginia line and 
passing near the city of Raleigh, intersect the state from north 
to south. The dangers of the navigation through Ocracock 
Inlet, are likely to be avoided, by the canal which will furnish 
an outlet at Beaufort. The company? which has been formed 
for opening this canal, will complete the work, probably, in a 
few years; and whilst Newbern will be the place of depot for 
the productions of the country watered by the Neuse, Beaufort 
will become a port for shipping those productions to the most 
advantageous markets. 

The waters of the Cape-Fear, in like manner, rising near 
the Virginia line, intersect the state from north to south. The 
main branch of this river may be made navigable for boats to 
the county of Rockingham, within less than thirty miles of the 
northern extremity of the state. The immense quantity of 
produce which at this time finds its way to distant markets 
through this river, renders it unnecessary for your committee 
to remark upon the importance of improving its navigation. 
Already a vast commercial capital is employed at Wilmington 


1A belief prevailed at this period that Raleigh himself came to 
America with his expeditions. 

2The Clubfoot and Harlow’s Creek Canal Co., first incorporated in 
1795. See Laws of 1795, ch. 23; Laws of 1797, ch. 10. 
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and Fayetteville; and to what extent would not this capital 
be enlarged, were the navigation of the Cape-Fear and its 
waters improved ? 

Your committee are informed, that it is deemed quite practi- 
cable to unite the waters of the Yadkin with those of the Cape- 
Fear, along a route through the counties of Richmond and 
Robeson, and thus to bring to the Cape-Fear the. productions 
of all that extensive and fertile country which is watered by 
the Yadkin and its branches. As this river, a little below 
this contemplated route, passes into the state of South Caro- 
lina, it becomes an object of great national importance to open 
a communication between it and the Cape-Fear, that the wealth 
of the Yadkin may be made to contribute to the growth of our 
own commercial towns, and the numerous population upon its 
waters may find within their own state, a market for the 
products of their industry. 

The growth of our commercial towns is of peculiar impor- 
tance to the character of the state. Whilst we continue to 
send our products to the markets of other states, we shall be 
destitute of that independence of character which it should 
be the pride of our citizens to cherish. One species of de- 
pendence begets another: and having hitherto been dependent 
upon Virginia and South-Carolina, for markets for the great- 
est part of our produce, we have in some measure become 
dependent upon those states for our opinions and our preju- 
dices. It is the duty of the legislature to contribute as far as 
possible to break the spell that binds us to this dependence, and 
so to change the political orb of North-Carolina, that she shall 
move as a primary and not-a secondary state in the system of 
the confederacy. i- 

To effect these grand objects, your committee have endeay- 
ored to devise a plan by which the wealth of the state may be 
brought to the aid of individual enterprise; and by which cer- 
tainty of success shall be guaranteed to all those who will em- 
bark in the undertaking of improving our inland navigation. 
They will exhibit in this report the general outlines and fea- 
tures of this plan; and should they be approved by the legisla- 
ture, your committee will be ready forthwith to submit a bill 
to carry the plan into effect. 
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Your committee propose, in the first place, to amend the sev- 
eral navigation charters heretofore granted to the Roanoke, the 
Neuse, the Deep and Haw river and Catawba companies, in 
such way that those charters shall be alike in every respect. 

2nd. To incorporate companies for the Tar and the Yadkin 
rivers, and grant to them similar charters. 

3d. To establish a board of commissioners of three members, 
who shall hold their meetings in the city of Raleigh. 

4th. That the stockholders in the Roanoke, the Neuse, the 
Deep and Haw River and Catawba companies shall make 
known to the board of commissioners, on or before the first 
day of May next, their acceptance or rejection of the amended 
charter proposed to be granted to them: and the directors of 
the companies accepting the amended charter, and also the 
directors of the Tar river and Yadkin Companies, or those 
designated to act as directors for the time being, shall, on or 
before the first day of May, make known to the board of com- 
missioners the places where books should be opened for receiv- 
ing subscriptions of stock for each company, with the names of 
the persons under whose direction the books shall be opened; 
and that thereupon the president of the board shall give notice 
in the public papers printed in this state, South-Carolina and 
Virginia, of the times and places of opening books for receiv- 
ing subscriptions of stock for each company, and of the names 
of the persons under whose direction the books shall be opened. 
The books shall remain open for the space of forty days, at the 
end of which time they shall be closed, and the directors of 
each company shall certify to the board of commissioners the 
amount of stock subscribed upon their books; and also make 
known to the commissioners what amount of stock, if any, be, 
in their opinion, required in addition to that subscribed, to 
complete the navigation proposed to be completed by the said 
directors; and thereupon the president of the board shall sub- 
scribe on behalf of the state upon the books of each company 
the amount of stock so required; provided, that the said amount 
does not exceed one third part of the whole sum required to 
complete the navigation. 

5th. If the amount of stock so subscribed shall be found 
insufficient, the directors of each company may from time to 
time, open books for receiving further subscriptions of stock. 
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6th. The president of the board of commissioners shall be a 
director in each company in which the state holds stock, and 
shall represent the state in the meetings of the stockholders. 

7th. The rights and privileges of the companies shall extend 
from the sources of the rivers to their mouths or to the bound- 
ary line of this state, and shall also extend to all streams run- 
ning into those rivers, so that there shall not be conflieting com- 
panies upon the same river; and as to the junction of the 
waters of any two or more of the said rivers by means of 
canals, it shall be effected in such way as the directors of the 
companies interested shall agree upon; and if they cannot 
agree, it shall be referred to the legislature to determine the 
manner. 

8th. The board of commissioners shall employ one or more 
scientific topographical engineers to make surveys under their 
direction, and to make charts with notes and observations « ex- 
planatory thereof for the use of the state. 

9th. Annual reports shall be made to the legislature by the 
president of the board of the state of our inland navigation 
and the sums expended on behalf of the state in improving the 
same; and he shall recommend such measures as the board 
may deem necessary for the furtherance of the views of the 
legislature upon the subject of inland navigation. 

10th. Payments for stock holden by the state shall be made 
by the public treasurer upon warrants drawn by the president 
of the board; and dividends which shall accrue to the state 
upon her navigation stock shall be paid to the public treasurer 
by the treasurers of the respective companies upon warrants 
_ drawn by the president of the board. 

11th. Your committee propose to attach to the board of com- 
missioners duties of another kind: the duties of collecting 
information for the use of the legislature, upon the climate, 
the soil, the agriculture, the productions and the manufactures 
of the state; and as far as may be convenient, of each county 
therein; and from time to time, to submit to the legislature 
regular series of statistical tables upon those subjects. Statis- 
tics now constitute the main branch of the science of political 
economy. At this time we are destitute of regular statistical 
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information; and your committee deem it an object worthy 
of attention to employ intelligent men to collect and arrange 
such information for the use of the legislature. 

Your committee in considering the subject referred to them, 
have not overlooked the advantages which must one day accrue 
to the state from the extensive interior navigation, which, with 
some improvements, may be carried on, through the waters 
of different sounds, extending with little interruption from 
the Virginia line along the whole coast of this state to the line 
of South-Carolina—and your committee would recommend that 
the board of commissioners be instructed to have a survey made 
of those sounds and report to the legislature the probable ex- 
pense, as well as the best mode of opening this extensive inter- 
nal navigation. 

It becomes now the duty of your committee to point out the 
ways and means by which the plan which they have devised 
may be carried into effect; and to show the ability of the state 
to advance the requisite funds without increasing the public 
burthens. They have endeavored to ascertain the probable in- 
come of the state which will hereafter accrue annually from 
the present sources of revenue; and also the amount of the civil 
list and contingent charges of government. 

The lands of the state were valued by the assessors under 
the late act of congress for laying & collecting the direct tax, 
at the sum of $53,506,519—taking this valuation as the basis 
of calculation, the product of the land tax will be nearly 
$43,000; and if we deduct from this sum sheriff’s commissions 
and incidental charges, we may estimate the product of the 
land tax at $40,000. The other taxes excluding the tax on 
bank stock and including the sum received at the treasury for 
entries of land, amounted for the year 1814 to $50,272. To 
these sums may hereafter be added the tax on bank stock 
amounting to 13,500;1 and the dividends which will accrue to 
the state upon her stock in the Cape-Fear and Newbern banks, 
which calculated at 8 per cent will amount to $15,080. The 
income of the state hereafter may therefore be stated as fol- 
lows— 


The printed Senate Journal reads “13,5000.” 
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Your committee find that in ordinary times $60,000 will 
cover the amount of the present civil list and the contingent 
charges of government. If therefore the amount of civil list 
and the contingent charges of government were not to be 
increased, there would be an annual surplus in the treasury of 
$58,852; But your committee suppose that the legislature in 
making amendments to their judiciary system and to their other 
civil institutions, may deem it expedient to increase the amount 
of the civil list, and the charges upon the contingent fund will 
necessarily increase by carrying into effect the proposed plan 
for the improvement of our inland navigation—They there- 
fore take the sum of $40,000 as the annual surplus fund which 
may be applied to the purposes of our inland navigation. 

Your committee however cannot forbear to observe that the 
surplus fund will in all probability greatly exceed this amount. 
The increase of population will of course increase the amount 
of the poll tax: the tax on stores which for the last year yielded 
$2,474.65 cannot fail hereafter to yield 6 or 8,000—and the 
mere adoption by the legislature of some effecient plan to im- 
prove our inland navigation would immediately add at least ten 
millions of dollars to the present value of our lands; and their 
value would annually increase as the work of internal improve- 
ments progressed—add to all these sources of revenue the sums 
which will be received into the treasury from the sales of 
vacant lands in that extensive tract of country, the lines of 
which have been lately defined in our treaty with South Caro- 
lina: and the dividends upon the stock holden by the state in 
the state bank, which will remain subject to other disposition, 
so soon as the paper currency shall be redeemed—it will be no 
extravagant calculation to estimate the amount of the annual 
surplus fund at the end of fifteen years at $100,000. 
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Upon the credit of this fund the legislature, if they should 
find it necessary may make ample loans for the prosecution of 
other enterprises for the internal improvement of the state: 
and the monies so to be borrowed can be paid at convenient 
periods without encreasing any of the present taxes. 

In the meantime your committee recommend to the legisla- 
ture to avail themselves of the right secured to the state by the 
late amended charters granted to the banks of Newbern and 
Cape Fear of having upon loan for any period that shall suit 
the convenience of the state, a sum equal to one tenth part of 
the capital stock of those banks. This sum amounting to 
$160,000 dollars, aided by such surplus funds as may from 
year to year remain in the treasury, will probably enable the 
board of commissioners to meet the engagements of the state 
with the several navigation companies, without resorting to 
other loans—but should such a resort become necessary, it will 
surely be wise to make it, that the work of internal improve- 
ments may progress and every obstacle to the wealth and pros- 
perity of the state be surmounted. Your committee can see no 
reason why this great work should be any longer delayed: it 
is a duty which the members of the legislature owe to the state, 
to themselves, their children, and to future generations, to de- 
lay it no longer. Upon this subject let party spirit be hushed 
into silence; and uniting together in one feeling for North- 
Carolina, let us all aspire to the honor of laying the foundations 
of her glory and her prosperity. Your committee therefore 
recommend to the two houses the adoption of the following 
resolution : 

“Resolved, that it is expedient to provide by law for carry- 
ing into effect the plan proposed in this report, for improving 
the internal navigation of the state.” 

Respectfully submitted. 
A. D. Murruey, Chairman.! 

[ November 30, 1815. ] 


10n Dec. 1st this report was read in the Senate, and a resolution 
to print one copy for each member of the General Assembly passed 
both houses. More than 2000 additional copies were subscribed for 
by the members individually. (Star, Dec. 8, 1815.) The Raleigh 
Register of the 8th said: ‘“We refer our readers to the first page 
of this day’s paper, for a luminous Report on Internal Navigation, 
from the pen of A. D. Murphey, Esq. Chairman of the Committee on 
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Speech on a Bull for Hlecting Presidential Electors by a 


General TicketA 


Mr. A. D. Murpuey, believed he should vote for this bill on 
its present reading, at least, that it might go on to the House 
of Commons, and receive a discussion there. He felt some diffi- 
culty on this subject. It was probable that the passage of the 
bill would excite considerable feeling amongst the people,? and 
not to pass it would subject the State to the inconveniences com- 
plained of by the gentleman from Warren.*? He was by no 
means favorable to the general ticket, if a better mode could 
be devised.4 Nor could he answer the objections of the gentle- 


that subject. The Report came under the consideration of the Sen- 
ate on Wednesday last [Dec. 6th], when, after a very able speech 
from Mr. Murphey, it was unanimously concurred with. A bill for 
carrying this important plan into effect will, of course, be reported ; 
and we shall be happy to find it meet with the same favorable re- 
ception.” The Star of the same date expressed a hope that it would 
“have the effect to rouse the State pride and patriotism of our citi- 
zens generally.” In the Commons, on Dee. 12th, the report was ably 
supported by Joseph B. Skinner, Thomas Ruffin, John M. Walker, 
and Joseph J. Daniel, and opposed by John Stanly. The Commons 
rejected it by a vote of 78 to 52. . (Raleigh Reg., Dec. 15, 1815.) 
But the legislature reincorporated the Roanoke and the Deep and 
Haw River companies (the latter taking the name of Cape Fear 
Navigation Co.), and agreed to subscribe, if necessary, $25,000 of 
the stock of the former and $15,000 of the stock of the latter; ap- 
pointed John Haywood, Peter Browne, Joseph Gales, and William 
Boylan commissioners to have surveys made of the Tar, Neuse, and 
Yadkin, and of a route for a canal between the Yadkin and Cape 
Fear ; and requested the State’s delegation at Washington to use their 
best endeavors to prevail on the Government to open a direct outlet to 
the ocean from Albemarle Sound, this being deemed “an object of 
general national importance.” All reports, bills, and resolutions for 
these purposes were drafted and presented by Murphey. 

*From a stenographic report in the Raleigh Register, Dec. 29, 1815. 
The speech was made in the Senate Dec. 11, 1815. 

*This apprehension was due to the excitement produced by the 
electoral law of 1811. See vol. I, p. 63, n. 2. 

*Senator Plummer, of Warren County, who introduced the bill, had 
said: “It is also known that our Sister States to the Bastward, who 
generally differ from us in political opinion, from an early period 
of the Government so fixed their mode of electing Blectors as to 
throw the whole weight of their electoral vote into one scale, whilst 
this State, and a few others, by electing our BHlectors by districts, 
have so divided our votes in the Blectoral College, that one of the 
smallest of the Eastern States has had more weight in the election 
of a President than the large and respectable State of North Caro- 
lina.”—Raleigh Register, Dec. 22, 1815. 

“In 1812 he opposed the general ticket system and was a member 
of the legislative committee which drafted a proposition to amend 
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man from Martin to it, in a manner satisfactory to himself.! 
He could not certainly determine whether the mode proposed 
would produce more good to the State than the present. That 
the election by General Ticket opened a door to corruption, he 
had no doubt; as it will be known long before December next 
who will be the Electors. It is true, that at this time, it is not 
known which party will prevail; but it will be ascertained 
some time beforehand what fifteen Gentlemen will succeed; 
and that fact being known affords an opportunity of temporis- 
ing with them, which furnishes an argument against the passage 
of the bill; but, as an individual, he felt disposed to encounter 
this objection, in order to obtain the advantages which, he be- 
lieved, would result to the State from the adoption of the pro- 
posed measure. 

Whilst, said Mr. M. we boast of a population that possesses 
as much good sense and integrity as any part of the U[nited| 
States, it is a mortifying fact, that North-Carolina has no 
character, no pride as a State. We have hitherto bent the 
neck to the State of Virginia, and marched at her nod in all our 
political movements. He thanked God, he was one of those 
who never felt this domination, or wished to unite our political 
character with her’s. And he trusted the time was not far 
distant, when North-Carolina would have State-pride enough 
to set up for herself; to unshackle herself from the trammels by 
which she had been hitherto bound; to take that stand in the 
Union to which she is entitled, from the number, intelligence 
and virtues of her citizens. It was from a belief that the 
passage of this bill, would in some measure, produce this effect, 
that he felt disposed to vote for it. 

Mr. M. asked gentlemen to look back into the History of 
Nforth] Carolina, since she became a member of the Confed- 
eracy, and see what respect had been paid to her as a State by 
the General Government. It must be acknowledged, as a State, 


the Federal Constitution by requiring all states to elect Presidential 
Electors by districts.—Senate Journal, 1812, pp. 9, 30, 37. 

14Jeremiah Slade, of Martin County, argued that general tickets 
would be framed by caucuses of the Assembly preceding the election 
and that this would be giving the people only the shadow of a free 
election and would render easy the corruption of Electors.—/bid., 
Dec. 29, 1815. 
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she had been entirely overlooked. She had been considered in 
so contemptible a light as to be unworthy of notice. It is true, 
said he, the U[nited] States have built us a few light-houses and 
a fort or two, and this is all that has been done for twenty-five 
years. Nothing has been done for us collectively as a State, 
or individually as citizens. What, he asked, is the cause of 
this neglect? It is, because we are considered as of no account 
as a State, but as linked with Virginia, and ready to go all 
lengths in our political career with that State. He trusted, as 
he had before said, this state of bondage would soon come to 
an end.! 

Pass the bill on your table,? said Mr. M. Let North-Carolina 
give fifteen efficient votes.in the Electoral College for a Presi- 
dent, and within a few years, a good deal of public money will 
be expended amongst us, and many things will be done for the 
State which have not yet been done. Hitherto we have peti- 
tioned and remonstrated to no purpose; but let us come out 
with all our weight in this important election, and we shall be 
considered as worthy of some attention from the General Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Murphy admitted, that it was of little consequence to 
the people at large whether or not a few of our leading men 
are employed by the Government as Secretaries or ministers, 
though it must be gratifying to our State-Pride to see their 
fellow-citizens worthy of notice in common with the citizens 
of other States; whereas, at present, they are led to think so 
meanly of themselves, as to believe they have no men amongst 
them fit to fill these important stations. It was to correct this 
error, and to raise the pride and consequence of the State, that 
he advocated the present measure.? 


*Murphey’s feelings on this subject were so strong that after the 
Presidential campaign of 1824 he told Judge Ruffin he thought Craw- 
ford the greatest and best man among the candidates, but had been 
opposed to him and rejoiced in his defeat because Virginia was for 
him and, in the event of his election, Virginia would have had all the 
credit and North Carolina none.—Thomas Ruffin to Bartlett Yancey, 
ae : 1824, in James Sprint Historical Publications, X. (1911), No. 

» PD. 49. 
"The bill was passed. 


| MR. MURPHEY'S REPORT 
TO THE 
| 
| _ LEGISLATURE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
i ON 
’ INLAND NAVIGATION 


Pez 


REPORT, &0.1 


The Committee to whom were referred so much of the message 
of his Excellency the Governor as relates to the subject of 
Inland Navigation, REPORT, in part, 


That having commenced the great work of Internal Improve- 
ments, it is the duty of the Legislature to persevere until the 
whole shall be accomplished. No considerations of local policy, 
no paltry considerations of expense, should divert our views for 
one moment from the destiny to which we are aspiring, and to 
which we shall certainly attain, if we cease not our efforts. Ris- 
ing above the influence of little passions, let us devote our 
labours to the honor and glory of the state in which we live, by 
establishing and giving effect to a system of policy which shall 
develope her physical resources, draw forth her moral and intel- 
lectual energies, give facilities to her industry, and encourage- 
ment to her enterprise. It is only by persevering in a sys- 
tematic course of elevated policy that the prosperity of the 
State can be reared up and be made stable. Isolated measures, 
without plan and without system, have never yet made a state 
great, nor a people happy: They baffle the efforts of honest 
industry by often giving to them a wrong direction; they dis- 
appoint the expectations of enterprize by their frequent abor- 
tion. The true foundations of national prosperity and of 
national glory, must be laid in a liberal system of Internal Im- 
provements, and of Public Education; in a system which shall 
give encouragement to the cultivation of the soil; which shall 
give force to the faculties of the mind, and establish over the 
heart the empire of a sound morality. It does not fall within 
the province of the duties assigned to your committee to submit 
their views upon any parts of this general system, except those 
which relate to the Inland Navigation of the State. ; 

This subject divides itself into two parts; The first respects 
the inlets from the ocean; The second, the rivers which inter- 
sect our territory. 

The coast of North-Carolina seems to have undergone great 


1Printed pamphlet. Raleigh: Tho. Henderson, Jun. [1816.] 16°. 
19 pages. This report was submitted in the Senate Dec. 9, 1816. 
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changes since the discovery of this continent, and is probably 
destined to undergo many more. The Current from the Gulf 
of Mexico, running near to the coast from the extremity of 
Florida to the Capes of Virginia, has deposited along this line 
part of that immense quantity of sand which is brought down 
the Mississippi and its waters from the interior of the conti- 
nent. This constant accumulation of sand has choaked up inlets 
which once admitted the entrance of vessels, and by giving a 
new direction to the currents of rivers near their mouths, has 
formed inlets, which did not exist a century ago. Some of the 
large rivers which discharge themselves directly into the ocean, 
have had bars formed at their mouths which obstruct the 
entrance of vessels; others, with currents not more strong are 
free from those obstructions. This diversity seems to arise 
from the situation of the Coast, which in some places stretching 
out into promontories, diverts the Gulf Stream further into the 
ocean, and lessens its influence upon the coast next immediately 
to the north. The promontory which terminates at Cape Look- 
Out, makes such a diversion of this stream in favour of the 
inlet at Ocracock, and that which terminates at Cape Hatteras, 
diverts this stream so far from the coast that its influence seems 
to be insufficient to counteract the currents of large rivers and 
bays above that point. The Roanoke, the Tar, and the Neuse 
rivers discharging themselves into the sounds which stretch 
along our coast, have the force of their currents lost in the 
wide expanse of those waters, and find their way to the ocean 
through Ocracock, Currituck, and other still smaller inlets. 
The dangers of the navigation through Ocracock, the shal- 
lowness of the water through Ourrituck and the other inlets 
between Cape Hatteras and the southern cape of Virginia, 
render it a subject worthy of the consideration of the Legisla- 
ture, whether it be practicable to form an outlet to the ocean 
for vessels of burthen, at a convenient point along this part of 
the coast. Until such an outlet can be formed, nearly one half 
of the agricultural products of the State will be taken to mar- 
kets in Virginia; for, the present difficulties of going to sea 
are such as to forbid the most distant hope of the rise of a 
great commercial city in that quarter, so long as they exist. 
The farmer will seek the best market for his produce; if his 
own state afford it not, he will seek it elsewhere. Your com- 
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mittee entertain the opinion, that North Carolina possesses the 
capacities for one of the first commercial towns upon the con- 
tinent, and that with the liberal aid of her Legislature, she 
may be made to rank with the great commercial states of the 
Union. If this opinion be well founded, every consideration 
of national pride and of private interest, invite us to adopt 
measures to give it effect; and your committee cannot doubt 
an anxiety in every member of the General Assembly to lend 
his aid to the accomplishment of a plan, which is to form one 
of the most celebrated epochs in our history, and a subject of 
congratulation to our remote posterity. 

When Sir Walter Raleigh first visited our coast he entered 
the Albemarle sound through Roanoke Inlet with the large 
vessels which composed his squadron. Since that time, owing 
to some cause which neither history nor tradition has handed 
down to us, the waters of the Albemarle have broken through 
the slp of land which divided them from the Pamlico, and now 
find their way to the ocean through Ocracock and other inlets. 
The Roanoke Inlet has gradually closed up until it has become 
a solid beach. If this inlet has ceased to exist by reason of 
the communication formed between the Albemarle and the 
Pamlico sound, it may again be opened by closing this commu- 
nication, and forcing the waters of the Albemarle directly out 
to sea. As to the practicability of closing this communication 
your committee entertain no doubt; and as it is a work identi- 
fied with the glory and the best interests of the state, they are 
of opinion that the Legislature should aid its accomplishment 
by incorporating a company with a suitable capital, and sub- 
scribing on behalf of the state such part of that capital as the 
public funds will admit: and as this subject is connected with 
the general prosperity of the commerce of North-Carolina, 
your committee hope, that upon a respectful application for 
that purpose, from this General Assembly to the Congress of 
the United States, that honorable body would direct a large 
portion of the capital required for this great national object, 
to be subscribed on behalf of the General Government. 

Were this work completed, your committee would ask, where 
upon this continent could be found a more commodious Bay for 
Commercial purposes than the Albemarle? Where a finer 
river than the Roanoke, down which to transport the various 
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products of industry? This river, extending its branches in 
different directions towards the mountains, waters more than 
fifteen millions of acres of land; an extent of territory nearly 
equal to one half of the whole territory of this state. No river 
in the Atlantic states can boast of a better soil; and when the 
company lately incorporated shall have completed their labors, 
few can boast of a better navigation. It will not be extravagant 
to say that the country watered by the Roanoke and its branches 
can maintain a population of four millions, and that the prod- 
ucts which are destined one day to find their rout to market 
down this river, will exceed in value twenty millions of dollars 
annually——Under these circumstances what can prevent the 
rise of a great commercial city near the mouth of the Roanoke? 
Is it not an object to create a commercial city? Does not this 
concentration of wealth give activity to industry in a thousand 
forms? Does it not develope the resources of agriculture, per- 
fect the mechanic arts, elicit the faculties of genius and expand 
the boundaries of science? The state which cannot boast of a 
great city, ever has been and ever will be held in disrepute: she 
will never cherish an exalted pride; she will never cherish a 
generous patriotism. Conscious of inferiority, she will submit 
to a state of dependence, and suffer the manly virtues to sleep. 
Thousands of generous souls who could not brook this conscious- 
ness of inferiority, have already deserted our soil, and thousands 
more will follow them, if we seek not to exalt the character of 
North-Carolina. 

The lands watered by the Roanoke, and its branches are at 
this day worth in the market fifty millions of dollars. When 
the navigation of these streams shall be improved and a direct 
outlet formed for the waters of the Albemarle, they will exceed 
in value two hundred millions. This increase of national 
wealth will bear no proportion to the expense of accomplishing 
these objects. The increased value of the lands added to the 
increased population, will soon reimburse the expence. But if 
no pecuniary reimbursement should ever be made, the state 
will be amply indemnified in the increased pride of her citizens 
and in the increased affection which they will bear towards her. 
It is true that a considerable part of those lands lie in Virginia: 
but we should remember that we belong to the same political 
confederacy and that we are members of the same kindred 
family. 
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The best inlets we now have on our coast are those at the 
mouth of the Cape-Fear. The new inlet, which was formed 
during a violent storm not many years since, is gradually deep- 
ening and will probably soon have a depth of water equal to 
that in the old inlet. The shallows which exist between the 
new inlet and the town of Wilmington, and which render it 
necessary for vessels to lighter, are a, serious impediment to the 
navigation of the river; and the increasing trade of the Cape- 
Fear renders it very desirable to have this impediment removed. 

Tt is of much importance that some improvement, if prac- 
ticable, should be made in the navigation at Ocracock, by 
deepening the swash within the bar. At this time (and for 
many years to come it will so continue) all the trade of the 
Pamlico and great part of that of the Albemarle sounds is 
carried on through this inlet. Vessels which cross the bar 
with ease are compelled to lighter at the swash before they 
can proceed to Washington or Newbern. This inconvenience 
added to the dangers and difficulties of the navigation off the 
coast at Ocracock have rendered it a subject of enquiry whether 
an outlet for the trade of the Pamlico could not be formed at 
Beaufort. Here is a good port, easy of entrance for vessels of 
considerable burthen. That a communication by a canal be- 
tween the Neuse below Newbern, and Newport river which 
runs into the sea at Beaufort, is practicable, there is no doubt.! 
The enterprise of an individual, the late Dr. M’Clure, proved 
it to demonstration. The objections to this plan seem to grow 
out of the difficulty, perhaps the impossibility, of navigating 
the Pamlico, or even the wide mouth of the Neuse in boats 
which could pass the canal. Upon this subject your committee 
cannot pretend to speak with confidence. Perhaps when steam 
boats shall be brought into use upon the Pamlico and its waters, 
it will be found that the objections now urged to this route for 
the trade of these waters, no longer exist.2, In the mean time 
your committee recommend that one or more engineers be 


This canal was suggested in an article published in the W. @. 
Gazette (New Bern) of Sept. 24, 1791, entitled “Plan and Observa- 
tions on the cutting of a Canal between Clubfoot’s and Har'ow’s 
Creeks. By Lucas Jacob Benners, Esq.” us 

24 pill to incorporate the Pamlico Steam Boat Co. failed ‘at this 
session. In 1817 the Newbern Steam Boat Co. was chartered. 
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employed to survey the inlet at Ocracock and to ascertain 
whether it be practicable to improve its navigation by deepen- 
ing the channel over the swash in a way to prove lasting; and 
also to survey the Pamlico and Croathan sounds, and report 
the obstructions to their navigation and the best means of 
removing those obstructions. They also recommend that a 
similar survey and report be made of the Cape-Fear river below 
Wilmington. These surveys should be extended to the Albe- 
marle; and as the plan which your committee has recommended 
respecting this sound is one of great magnitude, it seems to 
require the attention of a special board of commissioners; and 
your committee recommend that such a board be appointed 
with instructions to employ suitable engineers to make all 
necessary surveys and reports.} 

As to the second part of the subject referred to your com- 
mittee, viz. the improvement of the navigation of the several 
rivers which intersect the state, they cannot forbear to con- 
gratulate the Legislature upon the zeal which has been evinced 
by the citizens on the Cape Fear and the Roanoke. They are 
informed that more than double the amount for which the books 
were opened by the Cape-Fear Company, was subscribed before 
the first general meeting of the stockholders; and that a sufh- 
cient sum has been subscribed on the books of the Roanoke 
Company to authorise the company to be organized and to 
commence their work. The best wishes of the good people of 
the state attend their labours; and your committee have only 
to regret that there has not been a simultaneous movement in 
every quarter of the state in the work of improving our inland 
navigation. The Tar and the Yadkin rivers have as yet had 
no companies incorporated for their improvement; the company 
incorporated for the Neuse has been so restricted in its privi- 
leges, that the spirit of enterprise has been damped. The 


‘Blake Baker, David Clarke, Joseph Blount, Joseph B. Skinner and 
John Little were appointed commissioners to employ one or more engi- 
neers to survey Albemarle, Croatan, and Pamlico sounds, and Ocra- 
cocke Inlet, for the purpose of determining the practicability of 
forming an outlet for Albemarle Sound at or near the former Roan- 
oke . let, improving Ocracocke Inlet, and removing obstructions to 
navigation in Pamlico and Croatan sounds. (Resolutions introduced 
by Murj\hey, Dec. 17, 1816.) 


t 
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Catawba Company, labouring under a limited charter, and 
encountering numerous difficulties, have given to their fellow 
citizens an evidence of public spirit, which cannot be too much 
applauded and which ought to be better rewarded. They were 
the first in this state to embark in the work of internal improve- 
ments. Without the countenance of the Legislature, without 
the aid of distant funds, they have silently worked their way, 
until the objects of their incorporation have been nearly 
attained. It is due to this company to place them upon a foot- 
nig with the most favoured company in the state, and to give 
to them this public testimonial of respect and gratitude. 

Your committee are of opinion that a company should be 
incorporated for the Tar river,? and that the charter heretofore 
granted to the Neuse company be amended, and the same rights 
and privileges be given to them, which are granted to other 
navigation companies.? The Engineer* who has been employed 
to survey the rivers in this state, has finished his survey of the 
Tar and Neuse; and when your committee look to his report 
and see that for a sum less than fifty thousand dollars, the Tar 
river might be made boatable to Louisburg, and for a sum less 
than forty thousand dollars, the Neuse river might be made 
boatable to the neighbourhood of Raleigh, they ardently hope 
that those of their fellow citizens who are interested in the 
improvement of those rivers, will lose no time in making this 
improvement. 


1The Assembly accordingly enlarged the privileges of the Catawba 
Co. and subscribed $6000 of its stock. j 

2An act was passed for incorporating the Tar River Co. and buying 
$8000 of its stock, but the subscriptions by individuals which were 
prerequisite to incorporation were not obtained until about 1820. 
An act of 1818 extended the time for receiving them. Referring to 
the improvement of the Tar between Tarboro and Washington, the 
Raleigh Register of Aug. 27, 1819, said: “And it is to be regretted 
that local prejudices should have heretofore prevented the Citizens 
of those towns and of that section of country, from joining cordially 
in effecting so desirable a Work. We trust, however, that time, and 
more correct information, will produce a change of opinion on this 
subject.” 

*This was done, and the State agreed to take $6000 of the Neuse 
Company’s stock. ; 

4Col. Benjamin F. Baldwin, of Massachusetts. His report accom- 
panied that of the inland navigation commission of which Peter 
Browne was chairman. Baldwin remained in North Carolina but a 
few weeks, in the fall of 1816. During the summer a Capt. Clarke, 
of the U. S. Engineers, began a survey of the coast which was never 
finished. See post, p. 118. 
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As a necessary part of the improvements for this section of 
the state, your committee recommend the construction of a 
turnpike road from the city of Raleigh to some convenient 
point on the Neuse river within the vicinity. When the Neuse 
shall be made navigable, such a road will be of particular 
importance to the city of Raleigh and the country around. 

The Yadkin is the next river in size, in this state, to the Roa- 
noke, and next in importance not only on account of the extent, 
but of the fertility of the country which it waters. More than 
eight millions of acres in this state are watered by the Yadkin 
and the various streams which run into it. From near its 
source to the county of Montgomery, there are but few obstruc- 
tions to its navigation. But at sundry places from the upper 
limit of Montgomery county to a point more than six miles 
within the limits of South-Carolina, great obstructions are to 
be found. The Narrows, the Falls, the Grassy Islands, all 
present serious difficulties—But no difficulties are here to be 
found which an enterprising perseverance cannot surmount; 
and the character of the state no less than the interest of indi- 
viduals, is deeply concerned in surmounting them. No section 
of the state of the same extent contains so numerous a popula- 
tion, none labours under such inconveniences in getting its 
produce to market, and none.contains lands which are so far 
beneath their intrinsic value. In this state of things the heavy 
products of Agriculture perish in immense profusion upon the 
hands of the farmer, whilst those which are more portable are 
waggoned to the distant markets of Fayetteville, Camden, 
Charleston, Lynchburg and Petersburg. It is the duty of the 
Legislature to change this condition of things; to adopt a sys- 
tem of policy which shall ensure to industry a reward propor- 
tionate to its toils, which shall stimulate enterprize by opening 
a field for its exertion, and which, in fine, shall advance the 
wealth of individuals and at the same time subserve the public 
prosperity. It is among the most important objects of state 
policy to improve the navigation of the Yadkin and its waters; 
and that such a direction, if practicable, be given to this navi- 
gation, that the commodities which are to be transported along 
it, shall find a market in this state. To effect the latter of these 
objects, it is proposed that a communication be opened between 
the Yadkin and the Cape-Fear. The grounds between those 
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two rivers have not been surveyed, and your committee cannot 
therefore speak with confidence, as to the practicability of open- 
ing such a communication. They are informed that little doubt 
exists, with those who are well acquainted with the intermediate 
country; and so desirable in a national point of view is this 
communication, that your committee think no expense commen- 
surate with the revenues of the state should be spared to effect 
it. Independent of this general consideration, the private 
interest of individuals inhabiting this section of the state, is 
deeply concerned. This communication would double the lum- 
ber trade of the state and greatly increase its trade in naval 
stores: it would bring into activity a fund of wealth, which 
without it is destined to remain for ever inactive and useless. 
Your committee do therefore recommend that companies be 
incorporated for improving the navigation of the Yadkin, and 
opening a communication between it and the Cape-Fear.! 

As connected with this subject, your committee beg leave to 
draw the attention of the legislature to the opening of a com- 
munication between the Catawba and the navigable waters of 
Rocky River, which runs into the Yadkin below the falls. 
Your committee are informed that it is probable such a com- 
munication may be opened, and they recommend that a survey 
be made, and if such a communication be found practicable, 
that the route be marked out. The-utility of connecting the 
Catawba with the waters of the Yadkin, will depend upon con- 
necting the Yadkin with the waters of Cape-Fear. Should 
both be effected, the productions of more than one half of the 
territory of the state, would find their market upon the Cape 
Fear, and enlarge and sustain the commercial towns upon that 
river. : 

Tf it should be found impracticable to unite the Yadkin with 
the Cape-Fear along the route proposed through the counties 
of Richmond and Cumberland, a communication may probably 


1In accordance with these recommendations the Yadkin Navigation 
Co. and Lumber River Canal Co. were chartered at this session, and 
the public treasurer was authorized to subscribe $25,000 in the 
former company and $20,000 in the latter. The charter of the Yadkin 
company was amended and continued in force in 1817, as the amount 
required had not then been subscribed, and the company was organ- 
ized in 1818 with Murphey as president. The act providing for the 
canal company was revived in 1818 for a like reason, but nothing 
appears to have been done under it. 
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be opened along another route, which would still bring to the 
Cape-Fear for shipment the produce of the Yadkin, and draw 
with it a considerable portion of the commodities of one part 
of South Carolina. The Yadkin discharges itself into Winya 
Bay. At a considerable distance from its mouth, the Lumber 
river unites with it, and at a trifling expence a canallage may be 
made uniting the Lumber river with the Wackama, and the 
Wackama with Elizabeth river, which runs into the Cape- 
Fear at Smithville in the county of Brunswick. The town of 
Smithville is healthy and has a good port. Any vessel crossing 
the bar can reach the port without lightering. The objection 
to this route is, that to get to Smithville, boats must pass 
through a part of South-Carolina. Your committee however 
recommend that this route be surveyed and report made.t 

The general views of your committee are therefore divided 
into three parts: the first respects the improvement of the Roa- 
noke, and forming an outlet to the waters of the Albemarle; 
the second, the connecting of the waters of the Yadkin and 
the Catawba with those of the Cape-Fear; and the third, the 
improvement of the Tar and the Neuse rivers, and the inlet 
at Ocracock. These views divide the state into three sections, 
and the plans of improvement which your committee have rec- 
ommended, have for their objects, first, the directing of the 
whole trade of North-Carolina into three channels, each having 
an outlet in the state, thereby securing the growth of our com- 
mercial towns; and secondly, extending the convenience of 
inland navigation to every part of the state, thereby increasing 
the value of lands and encouraging industry and enterprise 
among all classes in the community. : 

Having submitted their views upon improving the inland 
navigation of the different sections of the state, your committee 
proceed to consider the ways and means of effecting those 
improvements. Shall they be effected at the public expense? 
Shall they be effected at the expense of individuals? Or shall 
the expense be joint, the state contributing its patronage and 
part of the funds required, whilst individuals contribute their 
enterprise and the residue of the funds? Experience has proved 
that in free states, the latter is the best plan which has yet 


4See post, p. 46, note. 
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been triedt These improvements require the operation of a 
strong and an uniform principle of action. In an absolute 
monarchy, the glory of the sovereign, and in a free state, pri- 
vate interest, are the principles which create and sustain public 
improvements. It is real economy in a state to aid with its 
patronage and its funds, the enterprise of individuals, when 
directed to great internal improvements. The wealth of the 
state is increased and the public revenue rendered more produc- 
tive. Your committee rejoice that the time has at length arrived 
when, without imposing additional taxes, the state is able to 
make large advances of money for effecting those great objects 
which we all have so much at heart; and they recommend that 
the state should subscribe for such a portion of the capital 
stock of each navigation company as shall give to her a decided 
influence in all their proceedings; and to induce individuals to 
vest their capital in such stock, that favourable charters should 
be granted, giving to the subscribers ample privileges, rights 
and authorities to effect the objects of their charter, securing to 
them a permanency of interest, and the chances of annual profit 
upon their capital stock sufficiently great, to make them resist 
the temptations of employing their capital otherwise. The 
capital expended in internal improvements operates as a direct 
bounty upon agriculture, by encouraging industry, stimulating 
enterprise, increasing the value of lands and the quantity of 
their produce. 

As to the question whether charters granted to navigation 
companies should be limited in their duration, your committee 
answer, that if it be to the interest of the community that our 
inland navigation should be improved by removing obstructions 
and by constructing locks, canals and sluices, it is necessary that 
there should always be a company, whose interest and whose 
duty it will be to remove other obstructions which accident or 
the common course of nature may produce, and to keep in 
repair the locks, canals and sluices, necessary for the navigation. 
Experience has proved to us that those works begin to decay 
the moment they become the property of the public: It is the 
vigilance of private interest alone, which will keep them in 
constant repair. 


1For his later views, see post, p. 182. 
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It will be essential to the success of any general plan for 
public improvements, that a board of, commissioners be ap- 
pointed to superintend and manage them on behalf of the state. 
The frequent changes in the representation in the General 
Assembly, renders it impossible to prosecute a systematic course 
of improvements without the aid of such a board. The men 
who compose this board should be men of intelligence and 
application to business. The President of the board should be 
a director in each navigation company, and annual reports 
should be made to the Board by the President and Directors of 
each company. Under their direction, surveys should be made; 
maps and charts of the coast and of various other parts of the 
state should be collected by them; they should make annual 
reports to the Legislature upon the state of Inland Navigation, 
and recommend such measures as they might think needful for 
furthering the views of the Legislature upon this subject. 
Your committee would gladly assign those duties to the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, if those gentlemen were not already too 
much burthened. 

Your committee are of opinion that it is essential to the suc- 
cess of the plan proposed, that an engineer be kept in the 
employment of the state for several years. He will be wanted 
not only for the purpose of making surveys, but of locating the 
works necessary to be constructed. An error in locating a sin- 
gle lock would cost more than the sum required to employ an 
engineer for a year. One active engineer could superintend 
all the public works carried on in the state at any one time: 
and his services would save much expense to the state as well as 
to individuals. ; 


*This was Murphey’s original plan, which had been partially car- 
ried out by the appointment of a temporary commission for survey- 
ing rivers and routes for canals. At this session the commissioners 
were reappointed, and they were directed to complete the surveys and 
estimates ordered in 1815, and also to survey the Roanoke and Cape 
Fear; to ascertain the practicability, cost, and best route of canals 
between the Yadkin above the narrows and the Cape Fear, and be- 
tween the Yadkin and Catawba by way of Rocky River or some other 
stream running into the Yadkin; to report plans for improving the 
Cape Fear below Wilmington; to select a route for a-canal between 
Elizabeth River, in Brunswick County, and Lumber River, and esti- 
mate its cost; and to engage an engineer to superintend all work on 
inland waterways. But the commissioners were given no voice in 
the management of the navigation companies. 
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Your committee have attended to the act of the General 
Assembly of Virginia, transmitted by his excellency the Gov- 
ernor of that state, relative to the Dismal Swamp Canal. The 
advantages of this canal both to this state and Virginia were 
experienced in a remarkable manner during the late war. 
Along this canal the trade of the Roanoke and the other rivers 
running into the Albemarle, passes to Norfolk. When this 
canal shall be widened and deepened as contemplated by the act 
of Virginia, it will afford a much more commodious navigation, 
and your committee are of opinion that all the provisions of 
this act, which require the sanction of this general assembly 
should be passed into a law.! 

As to the memorial of John Winslow, esq. on behalf of the 
Cape-Fear navigation company, your committee find that by 
some neglect of the clerk who engrossed the bill passed at the 
last session of the general assembly relative to this company, 
one entire section was omitted, and the omission was not dis- 
covered until after the rise of the Assembly. This section 
directed the treasurer to subscribe on behalf of the state one 
hundred and fifty shares of the capital stock of the company, 
which subscription was to be stricken off, if an amount equal 
to the entire capital was subscribed by individuals. This 
amount was subscribed by individuals; yet they being anxious 
that the state should be interested in their undertaking, resolved 
to increase their capital stock for the purpose of inviting the 
state to subscribe for the number of shares first contemplated. 
Your committee are of opinion that good policy requires that 
the state should subscribe for these shares.2 The company will 
find it to be its interest to aid the companies which shall be 
formed for the Yadkin, and the communication between that 
river and the Cape-Fear; and its capital should be such as to 
enable it to render this aid. ' 

Your committee will forthwith report bills and resolutions 
to carry into effect the various measures which they have recom- 
mended to the two Houses.* 

Respectfully submitted, 
2 

[December 9, 1816.] A. D. Murruzy, Ch’m. 


1The legislature confirmed the Act of Virginia. 

"This was done. 

5All of the original papers that have been found are in Murphey’s 
handwriting. 
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Resolution of the General Assembly to. Educate the Daughter 
of Captain Johnston Blakeley. 


Whereas Captain Blakeley having perished at sea the oppor- 
tunity has been lost of rendering him this tribute of affectionate 
and honorable regard; but having left a wife and child endeared 
to the people of this State by his gallant conduct in the service 
of his country; and it being proper that the sword intended for 
him should be placed in the hands of his family. 

Be it, therefore, unanimously resolved, by the Senate and 
House of Commons of the General Assembly of North Caro- 
lina, that his excellency the Governor be requested to forward 
to Mrs. Blakeley the sword which was directed by the General 
Assembly of 1814 to be presented to her husband, together with 
a copy of the resolutions on the subject; and to express to Mrs. 
Blakeley the deep interest which this Legislature will always 
take in her happiness and welfare. 

Resolved, further, that Captain Blakeley’s child be educated 
at the expense of this State; and that Mrs. Blakeley be requested 
to draw on the Treasurer of this State from time to time for 


such sums of money as shall be required for the education of 
said child. ; 


From the Senate Journal, Dec. 27, 1816. It was introduced by 
Murphey and passed. The preceding Legislature adopted a reso- 
lution, also proposed by: Murphey, directing that the sword voted to 
Capt. Blakeley in 1814 should be forwarded to Mrs. Blakeley, as 
fears were entertained that he had perished. Referring to the 
resolution of 1816 Mr. R. D. W. Connor says (Charlotte Observer, 
May 10, 1908): “This is perhaps the most remarkable resolution 
ever adopted by a Legislature of North Carolina. The State since 
that day in obedience to the demands of modern civilization has 
made all the children her wards so far as their education is con- 
cerned ; but never before nor since has the Legislature thus adopted 
a single child, and one, too, who lived in a distant State. What an 
unusual personality must that have been which could thus touch the 
‘ hearts of a people ever too conservative in the expenditure of public 
funds and in the recognition of public services. * * There is 
probably no other State in the Union that would have failed during 
all these years to erect a memorial of some character to a son with 
such a creditable and striking career as that of Johnston Blakeley.” 
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REPORT ON EDUCATION.! 


The Committee* to whom was referred so much of the Message of His 
Excellency the Governor as relates to the subject of Public instruc- 
tion, REPORT: 


That after forty years of successful experiment, the most 
sceptical cannot doubt the excellence of the system of govern- 
ment which we have adopted. Suited to our geographical situ- 
ation, to our genius for commercial enterprise, and to our 
opinions of civil liberty, it has carried us in triumph through 
the perils of a revolution at a time when it wanted the federa- 
tive strength which it now possesses; and in a late war has 
exacted the respect, if not the admiration of distant nations. 
The national character has given force to the operations of the 
government, and has exhibited both the splendid virtues which 
adorn a nation and the more humble virtues which ornament 
private life. It is the government of our choice, and that of 
our forefathers, who established it. The inheritance is pre- 
cious; and whilst we cherish it with all the feelings of an ardent 
patriotism, let us in prudence seek to give to it improvement 
and duration; that our children may receive it from us not only 
unimpaired, but rendered more rich by the culture which we 
shall bestow upon it. 

A republic is bottomed upon the virtue of her citizens; and. 
that virtue consists in the faithful discharge of moral and social 
duties and in obedience to the laws. But it is knowledge only, 


1printed pamphlet. Raleigh: Tho. MHenderson. 1817. 12°. 8 
pages. This report was submitted in the Senate Dec. 19, 1816. 

2Murphey and John Hinton, Jr., of the Senate, and Frederick Nash, 
William Drew, and Samuel King, of the Commons. 

For reviews of Murphey’s work in the cause of public schools, see 
C. L. Coon, Beginnings of Public Education in N. C. (Publications 
of the N. C. Hist. Com., 1908), passim; S. B. Weeks, in Rep. of [U. 
S8.] Commissioner of Education for 1896-1897, pp. 1400-1415; A. D. 
Mayo, in ibid. for 1895-1896, pp. 285-288; C. L. Smith, History of 
Education in N. GC. (U. 8S. Bureau of Education, Circular of Informa- 
tion No. 2, 1888), pp. 164-166; C. H. Wiley, in his voluminous educa- 
tional reports and writings, passim; D. L. Swain, in V. C. Univ. Mag., 
III. (1854) 243-244; J. Daniels, in State Chronicle (Raleigh), Oct. 6, 
1887; H. A. Alderman, in ibid., July 29 and Aug. 6, 1890; H. P. Moses, 
in Raleigh News and Observer, June 4, 1902; J. Y. Joyner, in ibid., 
Sept. 18, 1904; J. W. Bailey, in Charlotte Observer, June 8, 1902. 
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that lights up the path of duty, unfolds the reasons of obedience, 
and points out to man the purposes of his existence. In a gov- 
ernment, therefore, which rests upon the public virtue, no efforts 
should be spared to diffuse public instruction; and the govern- 
ment which makes those efforts, finds a pillar of support in the 
heart of every citizen. It is true, that knowledge and virtue 
do not always go hand in hand; that shining talents are some- 
times united with a corrupt heart; but such cases only form 
exceptions to a general rule. In all ages and in all countries, 
the great body of the people have been found to be virtuous 
in the degree in which they have been enlightened. There is a 
gentleness in wisdom, which softens the angry passions of the 
soul, and gives exercise to its generous sensibilities; and there 
is a contentment which brings to our aid humility in times of 
prosperity, fortitude in the hour of adversity, and resignation 
in affliction. True wisdom teaches men to be good rather than 
great, and a wise providence has ordered that its influence 
should be most felt, where it is most needed, among the great 
body of the people, who, constituting the strength of the state, 
have no other ambition than to see their country prosper and 
their wives and children and friends happy. To the several 
classes who compose this great body, the attention of the gov- 
ernment should be particularly directed; to teach to them their 
duties and enable them to understand their rights. The fright- 
ful examples of a few individuals, who are led astray by the 
temptations of vice or the seductions of pleasure, will not deter 
the state from doing its duty. She will extend her maternal 
eare to all her children; she will endeavor to reclaim the 
vicious, to strengthen the wavering, to reward those who do 
well, and afford to all the opportunities of learning their duties 
and their rights. 

To effect this benevolent purpose, a judicious system of public 
education must be established. Few subjects present more seri- 
ous difficulties; none is of more vital importance. To frame a 
system which shall suit the condition of our country and the 
genius of its government; which shall develope the faculties of 
the mind and improve the good dispositions of the heart; which 
shall embrace in its views the rich and the poor, the dull and 
the sprightly; is a work of great magnitude and requires details 
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to give it efficacy, which the little time allowed to your com- 
mittee will not permit them to attempt. They will, however, 
give their general views upon the subject, and recommend to 
the legislature to appoint men to fill up their outlines in detail 
and make report to the next general assembly. 

Your committee feel proud to look back and review the efforts 
which have been made in North-Carolina to diffuse public 
instruction. Few states have afforded such examples of private 
munificence for this purpose, and the Legislature has lent its 
fostering care, by establishing an University and endowing it 
with funds. But your committee regret that such success has 
not attended these benevolent efforts of their fellow citizens as 
they seem to have merited; and they entertain the fear that 
no better success will hereafter attend them, until a general 
system of public education shall be established and enforced 
by the legislature. This general system must include a grada- 
tion of schools, regularly supporting each other, from the one 
in which the first rudiments of education are taught, to that 
in which the highest branches of the sciences are cultivated. It 
is to the first schools in this gradation, that your committee beg 
leave to draw the attention of the legislature at this time, 
because in them will be taught the learning indispensable to all, 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. These Schools must be 
scattered over every section of the state, for in them education 
must be commenced, and in them it will terminate as to more 
than one half of the community. These Schools will be the 
most difficult in their organization, and the most expensive to 
the state; but they will be the most useful, in as much as all 
the children of the state will be taught in them, and many of 
these children are destined never to be taught in any other. 
Here their education will commence and have its end. With 
the learning which they here acquire, they will pass into active 
life and take rank with their fellow-citizens. It is important, 
therefore, that im these Schools the precepts of morality and 
religion should be inculcated, and habits of subordination and 
obedience be formed. One of the greatest blessings which the 
state can confer upon her children, is to instill into their minds 
at an early period moral and religious truths—Depraved must 
be the heart, that does not feel their influence throughout life. 
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It is a subject of deep regret, that at this time in North Caro- 
lina, the early education of youth is left in a great measure 
to chance. Thousands of unfortunate children are growing up 
in perfect ignorance of their moral and religious duties: Their 
parents, equally unfortunate, know not how to instruct them, 
and have not the opportunity or ability of placing them under 
the care of those who could give them instruction: The state, 
in the warmth of her affection and solicitude for their welfare, 
must take charge of those children, and place them in schools 
where their minds can be enlightened and their hearts can be 
trained to virtue. There is another class of unfortunate chil- 
dren, who are objects of anxious solicitude. These are the 
children of the poor, whose parents, bereft of the comforts of 
life, are rendered doubly wretched by seeing their children 
bereft of the opportunities of education. How often among 
these children do we not discover the most promising genius? 
And how often has not this genius been seen to burst the fetters 
which enchained it to the bed of poverty, and towered its way 
to wealth and honours? Genius delights to toil with difficul- 
ties; they discipline its powers and animate its courage. Hence 
it has happened, that many, whose elevation has been preémi- 
nent and whose virtues have adorned humanity, have been born 
in the lap of poverty. The state must take into her bosom the 
poor children, and feed, and clothe, and educate them, at the 
public expense. Such of them as give proofs of genius and 
hopes of future usefulness, should be transferred to schools of 
higher grade, and eventually bro’t forward into active life under 
the public patronage. Among these youths, who shall thus be 
educated at the public expense, the State will find her most 
useful citizens: Their devotion to her interests will be un- 
bounded; her attachment to them will be unlimited. 

From these youths teachers may be selected for the schools 
in which they are qualified to teach; and as they have been 
educated at the public expense, because they were poor, they 
must, in return teach gratuitously the poor children placed 
under their care; and to stimulate them to honest and active 
exertions, let those, who shall faithfully discharge their duty 
in teaching, for the time required of them, be rewarded for their 
fidelity, by being advanced into higher schools and instructed 
in the sciences at the public expense. 
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Discreet persons must be appointed in each county to super- 
intend and manage the concerns of the Sectional Schools which 
shall be established, and to designate the children who shall 
be educated in part or in the whole at the public expense. The 
application of the funds which shall be consecrated to the pur- 
poses of these Schools, shall be made by them. 

There yet remains one class of unfortunate human beings, 
who have peculiar claims upon our humanity and who must 
not be overlooked in a plan of public instruction.—These are 
the deaf and the dumb.—There is a language of nature, 
expressed by the countenance, which all understand: this is 
the language of feeling; and being the only one known to the 
deaf and dumb, is by them spoken with peculiar eloquence. 
But the artificial language necessary to the acquisition of 
abstract ideas and to the developement of the intellectual facul- 
ties, remained unknown to this part of our species, until lately, 
when Providence in its goodness vouchsafed to discover to the 
Abbe de l’Epee, the method of applying signs scientifically, to 
their instruction: and at this day, they can be taught language, 
and instructed in religion, morals and the sciences, almost as 
easily as those who can hear and speak.—Connecticut has had 
the honor of establishing the first asylum for the deaf and the 
dumb, upon this continent; and Messrs. Gallaudet and Clerc, 
who have been the active ministers of humanity in founding 
this asylum, deserve the thanks of the human race. The num- 
ber of deaf and dumb in North-Carolina, is not great; but small 
as it is, it claims the humane attentions of the government. 

When we shall commence this great work of national charity, 
of establishing schools for public instruction in every section 
of the state, and educating at the public expense those to whom 
poverty has denied the means of educating themselves, may we 
not hope, that a benevolent God will smile upon our labors 
and cause them to prosper? We shall have discharged the 
highest duty which we owe to our fellow beings, when we shall 
place within their power the means of learning those things, 
which belong to their temporal and everlasting peace. 

To carry into effect any general system of public instruction, 
much expence must be incurred. But your committee rejoice 
that the state of our Finances will shortly put it in the power 
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of the Legislature to appropriate nearly half a million of dollars 
to this purpose, and yet not withhold the appropriations which 
shall be necessary to complete the system of internal improve- 
ments now under consideration—Your Committee would gladly 
exhibit views of our Finances to prove that this would be the 
result; but that duty more properly belongs to the committee’ 
who have the subject of the public revenue under consideration. 

Your Committee forbear to attempt the details which will 
be necessary to give effect to the system of Education which 
they recommend to the consideration of the Legislature: much 
time and much deliberation will be required to mature them, 
and your Committee recommend to the two Houses to adopt 
the following resolution :— 

Resolved, That the Speakers of the two Houses of the Gen- 
eral Assembly appoint three persons, to digest a system of 
Public Instruction, founded upon the general principles of the 
foregoing report, and to submit the same to the consideration of 
the next General Assembly. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. D. Murpuey, Chairman. 

December 19, 1816.2 


Report of the Committee on calling a Convention for the pur- 
pose of amending the Constitution of North Carolina? 


The Committee to whom was referred the Petition of the 
Officers of the first and second Regiments of the Rutherford 
Militia On the Subject of Recommending to the People of the 
State to call a Convention for the Purpose of Amending the 
Constitution, Report: 


*Murphey was a member of the Committee of Finance. 

*The General Assembly concurred with this report, and the three 
commissioners for which it provided were appointed. See post, p. 638. 

°“A. D. §., North Carolina Hist. Com. Some portions of the MS. 
are torn out, and they are supplied by the printed copy in the Senate 
Journal. This report was submitted in the Senate Dec. 22, 1816. 
For a study of the movement for a revision of the constitution see 
“The Antecedents of the North Carolina Convention of 1835,” W. K. 
Boyd in the South Atlantic Quarterly, Jan. and Apr., 1910. See 
also R. Barringer, History of the North Carolina Railroad (Raleigh, 
1894) ; compare C. H. Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia from 1776 to 
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The American Revolution has formed One of the most 
Remarkable Periods in the History of Political Institutions. 
This Revolution has not only developed new Political Truths, 
but has led to a more judicious Application of Truths before 
known, to the great Purposes of Civil Liberty. The Fate of 
the Ancient Republics had left it doubtful, Whether a System 
of Government could be devised, in which the People would 
be able to govern themselves; And which would, at the same 
time, effectually provide for the Public Security and for the 
Protection of Private Rights. The Establishment of the Re- 
publican Constitutions in the several States of the Union in 
the Year 1776, and the Operations under them since that time, 
have dissipated all Doubt upon this Subject; And the Friends 
of Civil Liberty may cherish a Hope, that the Representative 
system of Government, already spread over a large Portion of 
the Continent, will continue to extend its Authority Untill it 
shall influence the Destinies of the whole Human Race. In 
the Mean time it is the Duty of those who have adopted it, 
to give it effect upon correct Principles, thereby to secure its 
Continuance and its Blessings: And it is a fortunate Trait in 
the Character of our Political Institutions, that When they 
are defective, they can be Amended without any violent Con- 
vulsion. That many Defects should be found in the Constitu- 
tions, established immediately After the Declaration of Our 
Independence, is not surprising. The People were then making 


1861 (Chicago, 1910) ; Schaper, “Sectionalism and Representation in 
South Carolina,” in Annual Rep. American Historical Ass'n. for 
1900, I. 410-411; F. J. Turner, “The South, 1820-1830,” in American 
Historical Review, XI. (1906) 559-5738; F. J. Turner, “The Old 
West,” in Proc. State Historical Soc. of Wisconsin, 1909, pp. 184-233. 

To this committee was also referred a resolution directing an 
examination of the amount of land and poll taxes and number of 
militia and inhabitants in each Congressional district. Murphey 
handed in a report on Dec. 11, 1816, stating that the committee had 
prepared a table of these statistics and recommending that it be 
printed. The proposal was rejected. Statistical tables embracing a 
greater variety of matters were published in Raleigh in 1816 with 
the following note: “The foregoing Tables were compiled during a 
few days of leisure at the beginning of the present Session of the 
General Assembly, with a view of drawing the public attention to the 
resources of North Carolina. A knowledge of the facts which they 
exhibit, is necessary to the purposes of legislation, and are scattered 
over such a variety of documents, that few have an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with them.” Murphey was probably the author 
of this pamphlet. 
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their first Experiments in forming Systems of Government; 
And One great Object with them, was to adapt those Systems 
to the then Condition of the States for which they were formed. 
A Constitution which suited the Condition of a State in the 
Year 1776, And which had an Operation at that Time strictly 
conformable to the Principles of Representative Government, 
may have become by the Change of Circumstances, unsuited to 
the Condition of the State at this time, And Antirepublican in 
its Operation. It is Referred to Your Committee to enquire 
Whether such a Change of Circumstances has taken place in 
North Carolina since the Year 1776, And Whether such defects 
exist in the Constitution as require the Interposition of the 
sovereign power. They have examined the subject with all the 
attention due to its Importance, and are of opinion that such 
Defects do exist, and that the People should meet together by 
their Delegates in a Convention and Amend their Constitution. 
But upon a Subject so interesting to the People, Your Com- 
mittee think they should be consulted before any specific Meas- 
ures be adopted for Calling a Convention: In the mean time 
Your Committee will point out some of the Defects in the 
Constitution, which require Amendment. 

The Principal Defect is the Inequality of Representation in 
the Legislature. In the Year 1776, this Inequality existed in 
a small degree only. Since that Time, the increased Popula- 
tion in the Western And the Division of Counties in the Eastern 
Part of the State, have produced an Inequality, that militates 
against the first Principles of a Republican System of Govern- 
ment. “That a Majority should govern,” is one of those first 
Principles. The Condition of the State has so changed since 
the Constitution was adopted, that this Principle no longer 
operates: The Political Power now resides in a small Minor- 
ity. There are sixty two Counties in North Carolina, con- 
taining a White Population of 386,676. Thirty Seven of these 
Counties, containing a White Population of 152,586, send into 
the Legislature one hundred and eleven Members; And twenty 
five Counties, containing a White population of 234,090, send 
into the Legislature seventy-five Members. If the whole white 
population, to-wit, 386,676, be divided by 186, (the Number 
of members elected by the sixty-two Counties to the General 
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Assembly) it will give within a fraction, 2078, as the true 
Number of White Polls for each Member; And the twenty five 
Counties which now elect seventy five Members, would be 
entitled to one hundred and twelve; And the thirty seven Coun- 
ties, which now elect One hundred and eleven Members, would 
be entitled to seventy four. If the White Population be taken 
as the Basis of Representation, the following Table will shew 
the Number of Members which each County would be entitled 
to elect to the Legislature, upon the Principle of Equality in the 
Representation, disregarding fractional Parts. 
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The Fractional Parts of the Population being omitted, this 
Table exhibits the Return of one hundred and sixty Members 
only. But those Fractional Parts exist as much in the large 
Counties as in the small, and may therefore be disregarded in 
estimating the Inequality of Representation. From this Table 
it appears, that twenty one Counties would be entitled to elect 
eighty four Members, a Majority of the whole Representation 
of the State. These Views shew clearly that under the present 
Operation of the Constitution, About one third of the White 
Population elect a Majority of the Members to the General 
Assembly. ea 

The Constitution of North Carolina has adopted as the Basis 
of Representation, neither the White Population, nor the White 
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and the Black Population compounded; but the mere territorial 
limits of Counties. In this Respect it is defective in principle 
and unjust in its Operation; And it is evident that this injus- 
tice is daily increasing. The Time is not distant when without 
some Change in the Constitution, three fourths of the People 
will be under the Dominion of one fourth. 

There are Other Defects in the Constitution, which require 
Amendment, but being of Minor Importance, your Committee 
will briefly Notice only a few of them. The Formation of new 
Counties since the Year 1776 has rendered the Representation 
in the Legislature too numerous either for the Dispatch or the 
deliberate Consideration of the Public Business. Another Evil 
is experienced from the short Term of Service of a Representa- 
tive. The constant Changes produced by Annual Elections 
marr all attempts at systematic Legislation. The Fortunes of 
the State are subjected to all the Capricious fluctuations of 
Public Opinion. Systems of Policy are commenced and aban- 
doned, renewed and abandoned Again. This Chequered Legis- 
lation neither advances the Public Interest nor confers Dignity 
on the State; And we present the strange Spectacle of a People 
having a Government, which instead of Controlling our Char- 
acter by its Influence, is subjected to all Our Caprices. This 
Evil is increased by the early Age at which a Citizen is allowed 
to become a Representative. The Ardour and Inexperience of 
Youth are not suited to the sober and complicated Purposes of 
Legislation. It is true, that constitutional Temperament and 
a well directed education some times exhibit much Sobriety 
of Mind and Soundness of Judgment in early Manhood: But 
it is wrong to adopt as a Principle of Policy, the exceptions to 
a General Rule instead of the Rule itself. Your Committee do 
therefore recommend to the two Houses the Adoption of the 
following Resolutions: 

“Resolved, That it be recommended to the Freemen of the 
State, that On the Days appointed by Law for the Election of 
Members to serve in the next General Assembly, they signify 
on their Ballots for Members of the House of Commons, their 
Assent or Dissent to the Calling of a Convention, for the Pur- 
pose of revising And Amending the Constitution of this State, 
by Writing on the Ballots so given, the Words “Convention” or 
“No Convention.” 
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“Resolved, That it be the duty of each and every of the 
Sheriffs or Other Returning Officers, at the Close of the Polls 
in their Respective Counties, to sum up and certify to the Gov- 
ernor of the State, the whole Number of Votes Received for 
Members of the House of Commons, the Number marked 
“Convention” And the Number marked “No Convention”: A 
Duplicate of which shall be delivered to the Senators of their 
Respective Counties, to be by them taken to the Seat of Gov- 
ernment of this State at the next Meeting of the General 
Assembly. 

“Resolved, That at the Meeting of the next General Assem- 
bly, a joint select Committee of both Houses shall be appointed 
to receive, count, and Report to the Legislature the number of 
Votes so returned for And Against the Calling of a Convention 
for the Purposes Aforesaid. 

Respectfully Submitted, 
A. D. Murrxey, Ch[airma]n. 

22d Dec: 1816.1 


Resolution of the General Assembly proposing a Colony for 
Free Negroes. 


Whereas, policy, no less than humanity requires that an asy- 
lum remote from the inhabited parts of the United States, should 
be provided for persons of colour, who have been or shall be 
emancipated under the laws of this state, or any other state, 
in which asylum a colony of persons of colour might be planted, 


10n Dec. 23d the Senate sent to the House of Commons a proposal to 
print this report, and it was rejected. On the 24th the report was 
read in the Senate and indefinitely postponed, 36-23. The senators 
from all counties situated wholly or partly to the east of a north and 
south line drawn through the city of Raleigh, voted in the affirmative 
on the motion to postpone, except the member from Cumberland 
(which is almost wholly west of such a line), who opposed the mo- 
tion, and the speaker, the member from Carteret, and the member 
from Northampton, none of whom voted. All others voted in the neg- 
ative except the senators from Ashe, Chatham, and Person, who sup- 
ported the eastern members. 

*Hrom the Senate Journal, Dec. 25, 1816. The resolutions were 
adopted. 
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fostered and reared up, under the care of the government of the 
United States, and the blessings to which as freemen they are 
entitled, might be enjoyed by them to their full extent. 

Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States, from this state, be requested to use 
their best endeavours to procure an act of Congress to be passed, 
assigning a certain portion of the territory of the United 
States, situate on the Pacific ocean, for an asylum of persons 
of colour, heretofore emancipated or who shall hereafter be 
emancipated, under the laws of this state or any other state; 
and to establish for the government of such persons of colour, 
such constitution and laws, as shall ensure to them the blessings 
of freedom; and also to provide for the transportation to the 
said portion of territory of all persons of colour already eman- 
cipated under the laws of this state or any other state. 

Resolved further, That his excellency the Governor be 
requested to forward to each of our Senators and Representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United States, a copy of the fore- 
going resolution. 


ON 


EDUGATION 


\ 


SUBMITTED TO 


THE LEGISLATURE OF NORTH GAROLINA, 1817 
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The Committee to whom were referred so much of the Message 
of his Excellency the Governor, as relates to Public Instruc- 
tion1— 


REPORT IN PART, 


That we have much reason to thank Providence for the 
arrival of a period, when our country, enjoying peace with for- 
eign nations and free from domestic inquietude, turns her atten- 
tion to improving her physical resources and the moral and 
intellectual condition of her citizens. The war of party spirit, 
which for twenty years has disturbed her tranquility and per- 
verted her ambition, has terminated; and political strife has 
yielded its place to an honorable zeal for the public welfare. 
Enlightened Statesmen will avail themselves of this auspicious 
period to place the fortunes of the state upon a basis not to be 
shaken; to found and to cherish institutions which shall guar- 
anty to the people the permanence of their government, and 
enable them to appreciate its excellence. The Legislature of 
North-Carolina, giving to their ambition an honorable direc- 


Printed pamphlet. Raleigh: T. Henderson. [1817?] 8°. 22 
pages. This report was submitted in the Senate Noy. 29, 1817. The 
committee consisted of Murphey and Thomas Wynns, of the Senate, 
and Alfred Moore, David F. Caldwell,Hutchins G. Burton, and 
Stephen L. Ferrand, of the Commons. 

It will be observed that this does not purport to be the report of 
the three commissioners provided for in 1816. The Journals of 1816 
contain no record of the appointment of the commissioners; but, on 
Dec. 6, 1817, John M. Walker, who had been a member of the House 
of Commons at the last two sessions, sent a plan of education to the 
speaker with a letter in which he said: ‘Having been appointed by 
the Speakers of the two Houses of the Legislature of No: Ca: in 
obedience to a joint Resolution of that Honble body, at their 
last Session; a Commissioner, in common, with two other gentle- 
men, to digest a plan of Popular Education, and being unable to 
communicate with those Gentn on the subject—I have deemed it 
my duty, through you, to lay before your Hon.,body the Plan of 
Education herewith submitted.” Walker’s plan is substantially 
the same as that contained in a published pamphlet entitled ‘Re- 
port on education by John M. Walker, Dee. 17, 1816, a member 
of the committee to whom was referred so much of the Governor's 
message as respects public instruction.” It does not appear from the 
Journals that the latter dociment was submitted to the Legislature of 
1816, nor is Walker’s name mentioned in the list of the members of 


the committee of that year. The Legislature of 1817 ordered Walker’s ; 


plan to be printed, but only his above mentioned pamphlet can he 
found. Unfortunately, no North Carolina newspapers of 1816 or 1817 
have been preserved. 
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tion, have resolved to improve this period for the best interests 
of the state; to adopt and carry into effect liberal plans of 
internal improvements; to give encouragement to literature, and 
to diffuse the lights of knowledge among all classes of the com- 
munity. Let us foster the spirit which has gone abroad; it 
will lead to the happiest results. If we ourselves should not 
live to witness them, we shall at least have the satisfaction of 
having contributed to produce them, and of seeing our children 
receive from our hands a country growing rich in physical 
resources, and advancing in moral and intellectual excellence. 
This is the true way of giving strength and permanence to the 
Government: of giving to it root in the hearts of the people, 
and nurturing it with their affections. What people will not 
love a Government whose constant solicitude is for their happi- 
ness, and whose ambition is to elevate their character in the 
scale of intelligent beings. Having commenced this great work 
of Humanity, let us persevere in it with a patience that shall 
not tire, and with a zeal that shall not abate; praying to the 
Father of all good, that he will enlighten and direct our course, 
and finally crown our labours with success. 

Your committee have entered upon the duties assigned to 
them with a full conviction of their importance, and of the 
difficulties which attend their discharge. But believing that 
let the subject be taken up when it may, those difficulties will 
exist, and availing themselves of the light thrown upon the 
subject by the wisdom of others, they have prepared a system 
of Public Instruction for N. Carolina, which with much defer- 
ence they beg leave to submit to the consideration of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. In digesting this system, they have adhered to 
the general principles of the report on this subject, submitted 
by a committee to the last Legislature; and have embraced a 
provision for the poor as well as the rich, and a gradation of 
schools from the lowest to the highest. 

To give effect to any general plan of public education, it 
is essentially necessary that ample funds be provided, and that 
these funds, and also the execution of the general plan, be com- 
mitted to the care and direction of a board composed of intelli- 
gent and efficient men. Your committee reserve for a more 
special report their views with respect to the creation of a fund 


\ 
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for Public Instruction. This subject requires a minuteness of 
detail, which would only embarrass the general views which it 
is their object now to present to the consideration of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Your committee have considered the subject referred to them 
under the following divisions: 

Ist. The creation of a fund for Public Instruction. 

2d. The Constitution of a Board to manage the Fund, and to 
carry into execution the plan of Public Instruction. 

3d. The organization of Schools. 

4th. The course of studies to be prescribed for each: 

5th. The modes of Instruction. 

6th. The Discipline and Government of the Schools. 

7th. The Education of poor children at the public expence. 

8th. An Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Having reserved for a more special report the creation of a 
fund for Public Instruction, your committee will first submit 
their views with respect to the Constitution of a Board for 
the management of this fund, and the execution and superin- 
tendance of the general plan of education which they recom- 
mend. 


The Board of Public Instruction. 


As the whole community will be interested in the plan of 
Education, the members of this Board should be selected from 
different parts of the State. They will have charge of all our 
literary institutions; and to give more weight and respectability 
to their deliberations and resolves, the Governor of the State 
should be placed at their head. It will be their province to 
manage and apply the funds committed to their care; to carry 
into execution from time to time as it shall be found practicable, 
the different parts of the plan of Public Education; to superin- 
tend the same when in full operation; to prescribe general rules 
and regulations for the discipline and government of the schools; 
to make annual reports to the legislature of their proceedings 
and of the state of the schools under their charge.—Your com- 
mittee do therefore recommend, 

1st. That there shall be elected by joint ballot of the two 
houses of the General Assembly, six Directors, who shall be 
styled “The Board of Public Instruction;” that three of the 
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shall by the name and style of “The Board of Public Instrue- 
tion,” be capable of suing and being sued, pleading and being 
impleaded; and shall have and enjoy all the rights and privi- 
leges of a corporation. 


The Orgamzation of Schools. 


In arranging the system of Schools, your committee have 
endeavoured to make the progress of education natural and 
regular; beginning with Primary Schools, in which the first 
rudiments of learning are taught, and proceeding to Academies, 
in which youth are to be instructed in languages, ancient and 
modern history, mathematics and other branches of science, 
preparatory to entering into the University, in which instruction 
is to be given in all the higher branches of the sciences and 
the principles of the useful arts. 

In making this arrangement the greatest difficulties have 
occurred in organizing the Primary Schools. These difficulties 
arise from the condition of the country and the state of its 
population; it being found impossible to divide the state into 
small sections of territory, each containing an adequate popula- 
tion for the support of a school. Any attempt to divide the 
territory of the State into such small sections, with a view of 
locating a school in each, would prove unavailing; and however 
desirable it may be, that a school should be established con- 
venient to every Family, the time has not arrived when it can 
be done. But so far as it is practicable to extend the con- 
venience it should be done. These primary schools are of the 
first importance in any general plan of public Education; every 
Citizen has an interest in them, as the learning indispensible to 
all, Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, is here to be taught. By 
judicious management and a proper selection of Books for 
Children while they are learning to read, much instruction in 
their moral and religious duties may be given to them in these 
schools. Your Committee have diligently examined the differ- 
ent plans of public instruction which have been submitted to 
the General Assembly of our sister State, Virginia, and also 
those which have been carried into effect in some of the New 
England States: they have also examined the plan which was 
drawn up and adopted by the National Convention of France, 
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and which now forms the basis of public instruction in all the 
communes of that Empire; and deriving much aid from this 
Examination upon every part of the subject referred to them, 
they have digested a system which they hope may be found to 
suit the condition of North Carolina. In designating the 
schools of different grades, they have adopted the names in com- 
mon use.—Your Committee do therefore recommend that as to, 


The Primary Schools, 


1. Each County in this State be divided into two or more 
Townships; and that one or more Primary Schools be estab- 
lished in each Township, provided a lot of ground not less than 
four acres and a sufficient house erected thereon, be provided 
and vested in the Board of public instruction. And that every 
incorporated town in the State containing more than one hun- 
dred Families, shall be divided into wards. Such town contain- 
ing less than one hundred families shall be considered as form- 
ing only one Ward. Each Ward upon conveying to the Board 
of public Instruction a lot of ground of the value of two hun- 
dred dollars or upwards, and erecting thereon a house of the 
value of two hundred and fifty dollars, shall be entitled to the 
privileges and benefits of a Primary School. 

2. The Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions shall annually 
elect for each Township in their respective counties, five per- 
sons as Trustees of the Primary Schools to be established in 
such Township, who shall have power to fix the scites of the 
Primary Schools to be established therein, superintend and 
manage the same, make rules for their government, appoint 
Trustees, appoint Teachers, and remove them at pleasure. 
They shall select such children residing within their Township, 
whose parents are unable to pay for their schooling, who shall 
be taught at the said schools for three years, without charge. 
They shall report to the Board of public instruction, the Rules 
which they may adopt for the government of said schools, and 
shall annually report to the said Board the State of the Schools, 
the number and conduct of the Pupils, and their progress in 
learning; the conduct of the Teacher and also every ee con- 
nected with the schools of any importance. 

3. In addition to the Pupils who are to be taught free from 
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charge, the Teacher of any Primary School may receive as 
many other Scholars, and at the rates, which the Trustees of 
the school may establish; and the Trustees may purchase for 
the use of the Pupils educated at the public expense, such Books, 
stationary and other implements for learning, as may be neces- 
sary. ; 

4th. The Teacher of each primary school shall receive a sal- 
ary of one hundred dollars, to be paid out of the fund for public 
instruction. 

This plan for establishing primary schools is simple, and can 
easily be carried into execution. It divides the expences of 
these schools between the public and those individuals for whose 
immediate benefit they are established; it secures a regular 
stipend to the Teachers, and yet holds out inducements to them 
to be active and faithful in their calling; and it enables every 
neighbourhood, whether the number of its inhabitants be few 
or many, to have a primary school, at the cheap price of a 
small lot of ground, and a house erected thereon sufficient for 
the purposes of the school. Were these Schools in full opera- 
tion in every section of the State, even in the present state of 
our population, more than fifteen thousand children would be 
annually taught in them. These schools would be to the rich 
a convenience, and to the poor, a blessing. 


Academies. 


After children shall have gone through the course of studies 
prescribed for the Primary Schools, those of them who are to 
be further advanced in education, will be placed in the Acade- 
mies, where they will be instructed in Languages, ancient and 
modern History, Mathematics and other Branches of science 
preparatory to their entering into the University. The Acade- 
mies shall be located in different districts of the State for the 
convenience of the people, and the expences of purchasing suit- 
able scites and erecting thereon the necessary buildings, shall 
be divided between the public at large and the several districts. 
Private liberality has of late erected many small Academies in 
the State, which deserve the consideration and Patronage of the 
Legislature. From the benefits which have accrued to the public 
from these small Academies, we may form an opinion of the 
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good which would flow from larger institutions of the same 
sort, if regularly located throughout the State, and aided with 
suitable funds. The state of learning among us will never 
become respectable, until we have such regular Academical 
institutions—Your committee do therefore recommend, 

Ist. That the Board of Public Instruction shall divide the 
state into ten Academical Districts, containing each, one or 
more counties, and as near as practicable, an equal number of 
white population, and number the districts from one upwards. 

2d. When in any of the Districts there is an Academy already 
established, the Trustees thereof may submit to the Board of 
Public Instruction, a report of the actual condition of their 
institution, its relative position to the boundaries of the Dis- 
trict, the number and dimensions of the buildings, their value 
and state of repair, the extent of ground on which they are 
erected: the number and denomination of the professors and 
teachers employed therein, and of the pupils educated thereat. 
If the Board should think the Academy properly situated for 
the benefit of the District, and that its buildings and grounds 
will answer their intended purposes, notice thereof shall be 
given to the Trustees; and upon conveyance being made of the 
said ground and houses to the Board of Public Instruction, the 
Academy shall be entitled to the same benefits which may be 
extended to any Academy that may be erected, and shall be 
subject to the same rules and regulations in relation to the gov- 
ernment thereof, which the Board of Public Instruction or the 
General Assembly may provide for the General Government 
of the Academies of the state. But the Trustees of such Acad- 
emies may continue to hold their offices and to supply vacancies 
occuring in their body. 

3d. In case the buildings of any Academy already estab- 
lished and so accepted by the board of Public Instruction, 
require repair or any enlargement or alteration, the Board shall 
appropriate a sum sufficient to repair, alter or enlarge the 
said buildings, provided the sum so appropriated shall not 
exceed one third part of the entire value of such buildings, 
when so altered, repaired or enlarged. The alterations or — 
enlargement of the buildings shall be planned by the Board of 
Public Instruction and executed according to their order. 
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4th. In any Academical District where there is no Academy 
now established, or none which the Board of Public Instruction 
shall think will answer their intended purpose, the Board may 
accept a lot of ground, of sufficient extent in their estimation, 
and conveniently situated for the erection of an Academy for 
the District; Provided that two third parts of the sum required 
for the erection of suitable buildings for the said Academy be 
previously subscribed by one or more persons, and the payment 
thereof assured to the Board of Public Instruction. 

5th. When any conveyance of the lot of ground on which 
the buildings are to be erected, shall be accepted of by the 
Board, they shall appoint eleven persons residing within the 
district, Trustees of the Academy, who shall be deemed a body 
corporate by such title as the Board of Public Instruction shall 
prescribe; shall have and enjoy all the rights and privileges of 
a corporation; shall have power to elect a President from their 
own body, and to fill all vacancies which shall occur therein. 
They may make, alter or amend, such Bye-Laws, Rules and 
Regulations, as they shall deem necessary or expedient, for the 
government of their own body, and of the Professors, Teachers 
and Pupils of the Academy of which they have charge; Pro- 
vided they be not inconsistent with such general regulations as 
the Board of Public Instruction may provide for the general 
government of the Academies of. the state. 

6th. The Trustees shall provide by contract for the erection 
of the necessary buildings for their Academy, and appoint a 
Treasurer who shall have authority to collect the several sums 
subscribed thereto, and shall be entitled to receive in virtue of 
their order upon the Board of Public Instruction, signed by 
their President, such sums of money as thé Board may, from 
time to time, appropriate for the erection of the buildings, their 
repairs or alterations, salaries of Professors and teachers, and 
other purposes of the Academy. 

7th. As soon as any Academy is ready for the admission of 
pupils, the Trustees may recommend to the Board of Public 
Instruction, any person to be a Professor or teacher therein, 
who, if approved, after examination in some mode to be pre- 
scribed by the Board, shall be regarded as a professor or Teacher 
of such Academy, but subject to removal at the pleasure of 
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the Trustees or of the Board. Where vacancies shall occur 
among the Professors or Teachers during the recess of the 
Board, the Trustees may make temporary appointments, to be 
confirmed or disapproved by the Board at their next session. 

8th. The Trustees of any Academy may fix the salaries of 
their respective Teachers, subject to the control of the Board of 
public instruction: One third part of the salaries shall be paid 
by the Board at such times and in such way as they shall pre- 
scribe. 

9th. The professors and teachers in any Academy shall be 
bound to instruct, free of charge for tuition, the pupils whom 
the Board of Public Instruction may designate to be taught in 
said Academy at the public expence. 

Your committee have perhaps gone into unnecessary details 
respecting the Academies. Their plan simply is, to divide 
the state into ten Academical districts, and that one Academy 
be erected in each; that the state shall advance one third of 
the sum required for the erection of necessary buildings, and 
one third of the sum to be paid in salaries to professors and 
teachers—making it their duty to teach poor children free of 


charge. 
a The University. 


This institution has been in operation for twenty years, and 
has been eminently useful to the state. It has contributed, 
perhaps, more than any other cause, to diffuse a taste for read- 
ing among the people, and excite a spirit of liberal improve- 
ment; it has contributed to change our manners and elevate our 
character; it has given to society many useful members, not only 
in the liberal professions, but in the walks of private life; and 
the number of its pupils who are honored with seats in this 
Legislature is a proof of the estimation in which they are held 
by their fellow citizens. When this institution was first 
founded, it was fondly hoped that it would be cherished with 


pride by the Legislature: But unfortunately the nature of the 


funds with which it was endowed, in a short time rendered it 
odious to some, and cooled the ardor of others. The torrent of 
prejudice could not be stemmed; the fostering protection of the 
Legislature was withheld, and the institution left dependent 
upon private munificence. Individuals contributed not only — 
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to relieve its necessities, but to rear up its edifices and establish 
a permanent fund for its support. At the head of these indi- 
viduals, stood the late Governor Smith; Charles Gerard and 
Genl. Thomas Person. The first two made valuable donations 
in lands, and the last, in a sum of money with which one of 
the Halls of the University has been erected. To enable them 
to complete the main edifice, the Trustees have been compelled 
to sell most of the lands devised to them by Mr. Gerard, and 
as the lands conveyed to them by Governor Smith lie within 
the Indian boundary, the Trustees have not been able as yet 
to turn them to a productive account. With the aid thus 
derived from individuals, together with occasional funds derived 
from escheats, the institution has progressed thus far. The 
Legislature, after exhausting its patience in endeavoring to col- 
lect the arrearages of debts due to the state, transferred to the 
trustees of the University those arrearages, with the hope that 
they would be able to enforce payment. But no better fortune 
has attended their efforts than those of the state, and this trans- 
fer has proved of no avail to the institution. The surplus 
remaining in the hands of administrators, where the next of 
kin have made no claim within seven years, have also been 
transferred to the trustees; but this has as yet yielded a very 
small fund, and probably never will yield much. The Legisla- 
ture have enlarged the rights of inheritance, and in this way 
have nearly deprived the institution of the revenue from 
escheats, Amidst all these embarrassments, the trustees have 
never lost sight of the necessity of accumulating a fund in 
Bank Stock, the annual proceeds of which would enable them 
to continue the operations of the institution; and they have 
succeeded so far as to be able to support two Professorships, 
and employ two or three tutors. But there is little prospect 
of adding to this fund, until the lands given by Governor Smith 
can be sold; and if that period be waited for, the institution 
must necessarily languish and sink in respectability. It is at 
this moment almost destitute of a Library, and entirely desti- 
tute of the Apparatus necessary for instructing youth in the 
mathematical and physical sciences. Add to this, that one half 
of the necessary buildings have not been erected. 

In this state of things, and at a moment when former preju- 
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dices have died away, when liberal ideas begin to prevail, when 
the pride of the state is awakening and an honorable ambition 
is cherished for her glory, an appeal is made to the patriotism 
and the generous feelings of the legislature in favor of an 
Institution, which in all civilized nations, has been regarded as 
the nursery of moral greatness, and the palladium of civil lib- 
erty. That people who cultivate the sciences and the arts with 
most success, acquire a most enviable superiority over others. 
Learned men by their discoveries and works give a lasting 
splendor to national character; and such is the enthusiasm of 
man, that there is not an individual, however humble in life his 
lot may be, who does not feel proud to belong to a country hon- 
ored with great men and magnificent Institutions. It is due 
to North Carolina, it is due to the great man! who first pro- 
posed the foundation of the University, to foster it with 
parental fondness and to give to it an importance commensurate 
with the high destinies of the state. Your committee deem this 
subject of so much interest, that they beg leave in a future 
report to submit to the two houses a plan for increasing the 
funds of the University. 

This institution has uniformly labored under the double dis- 
advantage of a want of funds, and the want of subsidiary insti- 
tutions, in which youth could be instructed preparatory to their 
entering upon a course of the higher branches of science in the 
University. This latter disadvantage has been so great, that 
the Trustees have been compelled to convert the University, in 
part into a grammar school. This disadvantage has been of 
late removed in part, by the establishment of Academies in 
different parts of the state; but it will continue to be much felt, 
until regular Academical Institutions shall be made and the 
course of instruction prescribed for them. 

Another serious disadvantage and a consequence of the one 
last mentioned, is the necessity which the peculiar state of 
Academical learning has imposed upon the Trustees, of con- 
ferring the Honorary Degrees of an University upon young 
men who have not made that progress in the sciences, of which 


their Diploma purports to be a testimonial. This is an evil 


that is found in almost all the Universities of the union. A 
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young man enters into an University with only slight acquire- 
ments in classical education, and after remaining four years, 
during which time he is instructed in only the outlines of the 
general principles of science, he receives a degree: the conse- 
quence is that he leaves the University with his mind trained 
only to general and loose habits of thinking: and if he enter 
into professional life, he has to begin his education anew.—The 
great object of education is to discipline the mind, to give to 
it habits of activity, of close investigation; in fine, to teach men 
—to think. And it is a reproach upon almost all the literary 
Institutions of our country, that the course of studies pursued 
in them teach most young men only how to become literary 
triflers. Their multifarious occupations dissipate their time 
and attention: They acquire much superficial knowledge; but 
they remain ignorant of the profounder and more abstract 
truths of philosophy. Indeed the road to the profound sciences 
is of late so infested with pleasant elementary Books, Compila- 
tions, Abridgments, Summaries and Encyclopedias, that few, 
very few, in our country ever travel it. 

To remove this reproach upon the state of learning among 
us, a new plan of instruction in our University must be 
organised; a plan which shall give to the different classes in 
the institution, an arrangement founded upon a philosophical 
division of the present improved. state of knowledge; and which 
in its execution shall train the mind both to liberal views and 
minute investigation. 

Your committee have been thus particular in submitting to 
the two houses an exposition of the actual condition of the Uni- 
versity, with a view of recalling their consideration to the sol- 
emn injunction of the constitution as to‘every part of the 
subject referred to them; “That a school or schools shall be 
established by the Legislature for the convenient instruction 
of youth, with such salaries to the masters, paid by the public, 
as may enable them to instruct at low prices; and all useful 
learning shall be duly encouraged and promoted in one or more 
Universities.” Our University is the only institution which 
the Legislature has yet founded and endowed in compliance 
with this injunction; but even as to this institution the spirit 
of the constitution is far from being complied with. We have 
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not buildings for the accommodation of youth, nor books nor 
apparatus for their instruction—your committee do therefore 
recommend, 

1st. That three additional buildings be erected at the Uni- 
versity; two, for the accommodation of students, and one for 
the library and apparatus. This last building to contain suit- 
able rooms for the delivery of lectures by the different pro- 
fessors. 

2nd. That a library and suitable apparatus for instructing 
youth in the Mathematical and Physical sciences, be procured 
for the use of the said Institution. 

3rd. That funds be assigned for endowing two professorships, 
and supporting six additional teachers. 

These are the present wants of the University; as our popu- 
lation encreases, the number of buildings must be encreased, 
and more funds be provided for supporting teachers. In a 
subsequent part of this report your committee have recom- 
mended that there be four classes in the University with a pro- 
fessor at the head of each, who shall be assisted with such 
adjunct professors or teachers, as the state of the institution 
may require. : 

The Course of Studies. 

1st. In the Primary schools should be taught Reading, Writ- 
ing and Arithmetic. A judicious selection of Books should 
from time to time be made by the Board of Public Instruction 
for the use of small children: Books which will excite their 
curiosity and improve their moral dispositions. And the 
Board should be empowered to compile and have printed for 
the use of the Primary schools, such books as they may think 
will best subserve the purposes of intellectual and moral instruc- 
tion. In these books should be contained many of the His- 
torical parts of the old and new Testament, that children may 
early be made acquainted with the book, which contains the 
word of truth, and the doctrines of eternal life. 

2. In the Academies should be taught the Latin, Greek, 
French and English languages, the higher rules of Arithmetic, ~ 
the six first books of Euclid’s Elements, Algebra, Geography, 
the elements of Astronomy, taught with the use of the Globes, 
Ancient and Modern History. The basis of a good education 
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is classical and mathematical knowledge; and no young man 
ought to be admitted into the University without such knowl- 
edge. 

3. In the University the course of education should occupy 
four years; and there should be four classes, to be designated, 

1st. The Class of Languages—In this class should be studied, 
ist. the more difficult Latin, Greek and French classics: 
2. Ancient and modern history: 3. Belle Letters: 4. Rhet- 
oric, 

2d. The class of Mathematics—In this class should be 
studied, 1. Pure Mathematics: 2. Their application to the 
purposes of physical science. 

3. The class of the Physical Sciences—In this class should be 
taught, 1. Physics: 2. Chemistry: 3. The Philosophy of 
Natural History: 4. Mineralogy: 5. Botany: 6. Zoology. 

4. The class of the Moral and Political Sciences—In this 
class should be taught, 1st. The philosophy of the Human Mind: 
2d. Morals: 3d. The Law of Nature and of Nations: 4th. 
Government and Legislation: 5th. Political Economy. 


The Modes of Instruction. 


The great object of education is intellectual and moral im- 
provement; and that mode of instruction is to be preferred 
which best serves to effect this object. That mode is to be 
found only in a correct knowledge of the human mind, its hab- 
its, passions, and manner of operation. The philosophy of the 
mind, which in ages preceding had been cultivated only in its 
detached branches, has of late years received form and system 
in the schools of Scotland. This new science promises the hap- 
piest results. It has sapped the foundation of scepticism by 
establishing the authority of those primitive truths and intui- 
tive principles, which form the basis of all demonstration; it 
has taught to man the extent of his intellectual powers, and 
marking the line which separates truth from hypothetical con- 
jecture, has pointed out to his view the boundaries which Provi- 
dence has prescribed to his enquiries. It has determined the 
laws of the various faculties of the mind, and furnished a sys- 
tem of philosophic logic for conducting our enquiries in every 
branch of knowledge. This new science has given birth to new 
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methods of instruction; methods, which being founded upon a 
correct knowledge of the faculties of the mind, have eminently 
facilitated their development. Pestalozzi in Switzerland and 
Joseph Lancaster in England, seem to have been most success- 
ful in the application of new methods to the instruction of chil- 
dren. Their methods are different, but each is founded upon 
a profound knowledge of the human mind. The basis of each 
method is, the excitement of the curiosity of children; thereby 
awakening their minds and preparing them to receive instruc- 
tion. The success which has attended the application of their 
methods, particularly that of Lancaster, has been astonishing. 
Although but few years have elapsed since Lancastrian Schools 
were first established, they have spread over the British Empire, 
extended into the continent of Europe, the Island of St. 
Domingo, and the United States. Various improvements in 
the details of his plan have been suggested by experience and 
adopted; and it is probable that in time, his will become the 
universal mode of instruction for children. The Lancastrian 
plan is equally distinguished by its simplicity, its facility of 
application, the rapid intellectual improvement which it gives, 
and the exact discipline which it enforces. The moral effects 
of the plan are also astonishing; exact and correct habits are 
the surest safeguards of morals; and it has been often remarked, 
that out of the immense number of children and grown persons 
instructed in Lancaster’s Schools, few, very few, have ever 
been prosecuted in a Court of Justice for any offence—Your 
committee do therefore recommend, that whenever it be prac- 
ticable, the Lancastrian mode of instruction be introduced into 
the Primary Schools. The general principles of the method 
may be successfully introduced into the Academies and Univer- 
sity :—And your committee indulge the hope, that the Board of 
Public Instruction, and the Professors and Teachers in these 
respective institutions, will use their best endeavors to adopt 
and enforce the best methods of instruction which the present 
state of knowledge will enable them to devise. 


The Discipline and Government of the Schools. 


In a republic the first duty of a citizen is obedience to the 
law. We acknowledge no sovereign but the law, and from 
infancy to manhood our children should be taught to bow with 
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reverence to its majesty. In childhood, parental authority 
enforces the first lessons of obedience; in youth, this authority 
is aided by the municipal law, which in manhood wields the 
entire supremacy. As the political power and the social happi- 
ness of a state depend upon the obedience of its citizens, it 
becomes an object of the first importance to teach youth to 
reverence the law, and cherish habits of implicit obedience to 
its authority. Such obedience not only contributes to the 
strength and tranquility of the state, but also constitutes the 
basis of good manners, of deference and respect in social inter- 
course. But in our country, youth generally become acquainted 
with the freedom of our political institutions, much sooner than 
with the principles upon which that freedom is bottomed, and 
by which it is to be preserved; and few learn, until experience 
teaches them in the school of practical life, that true liberty 
consists not in doing what they please, but in doing that which 
the law permits. The consequence has been, that riot and dis- 
order have dishonored almost all the Colleges and Universities 
of the Union. The temples of science have been converted into 
theatres for acting disgraceful scenes of licentiousness and rebel- 
lion. How often has the generous patriot. shed tears of regret 
for such criminal follies of youth!’ Follies which cast reproach 
upon learning, and bring scandal upon the state. This evil 
can only be corrected by the moral effects of early education; 
by instilling into children upon the first dawnings of reason, 
the principles of duty, and by nurturing those principles as 
reason advances, until obedience to authority shall become a 
habit of their nature. When this course shall be found ineffec- 
tual, the arm of the civil power must be stretched forth to its 
aid. i : 

The discipline of a University may be much aided by the 
arrangement of the buildings, and the location of the different 
classes. Each class should live together in separate buildings, 
and each be under the special care of its own professors and 
teachers. A regular system of subordination may in this way 
be established; each class would have its own character to main- 
tain, ind the Esprit de Corps of the classes would influence all 
their actions. Similar arrangements, may, in part, be made 
In the several academies, and the like good effect expected from 
them. 
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The amusements of youth may also be made auxiliary to the 
exactness of discipline. The late President of the United 
States, Mr. Jefferson, has recommended upon this part of the 
subject, that through the whole course of instruction at a col- 
lege or university, at the hours of recreation on certain days, 
all the students should be taught the manual exercise, military 
evolutions and maneeuvres, should be under a standing organiza- 
tion as a military corps, and with proper officers to train and 
command them. There can be no doubt, that much may be 
done in this way towards enforcing habits of subordination and 
strict discipline—it will be the province of the Board of Public 
Instruction, who have the general superintending care of all 
the Literary Institutions of the State, to devise for them systems 
of discipline and government; and your committee hope they 
will discharge their duty with fidelity. 


The Education of Poor Children at the Public Expence. 


One of the strongest reasons which we can have for estab- 
lishing a general plan of Public Instruction, is the condition of 
the poor children of our country. Such always has been, and 
probably always will be, the allotments of human life, that the 
poor will form a large portion of every community; and it is 
the duty of those who manage the affairs of a state, to extend 
relief to this unfortunate part of our species in every way in 
their power. Providence, in the impartial distribution of its 
favours, whilst it has denied to the poor many of the comforts 
of life, has generally bestowed upon them the blessing of intel- 
ligent children. Poverty is the school of genius; it is a school 
in which the active powers of man are developed and dis- 
ciplined, and in which that moral courage is acquired, which 
enables him to toil with difficulties, privations and want. 
From this school generally come forth those men who act the 
principal parts upon the theatre of life; men who impress a 
character upon the age in which they live. But it is a School 
which if left to itself runs wild; Vice in all its depraved 
forms grows up in it. The State should take this school under 
her special care, and nurturing the genius which there grows 
in rich luxuriance, give to it an honorable and profitable direc- 
tion—Poor children are the peculiar property of the State, and 
by proper cultivation, they will constitute a fund of intellectual 
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and moral worth, which will greatly subserve the Public 
Interest. Your committee have therefore endeavoured to pro- 
vide for the education of all poor Children in the Primary 
Schools; they have also provided for the Advancement into the 
Academies and University, of such of those children, as are 
most distinguished for genius and give the best assurance of 
future usefulness. For three years they are to be educated in 
the Primary Schools free of charge; the portion of them who 
shall be selected for further advancement, shall during the 
whole course of their future education, be clothed, fed and 
taught at the public expense. The number of children who are 
to be thus advanced, will depend upon the state of the fund 
set apart for Public Instruction, and your committee think it 
will be most advisable to leave the number to the discretion of 
the Board, who shall have charge of the fund: and also to leave 
to them the providing of some just and particular mode of 
advancing this number from the Primary Schools to the Acade- 
mies, and from the Academies to the University. 


An Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 


If there be any part of our species who are entitled to the 
peculiar consideration of the Government, it is surely the Deaf 
and Dumb. Since the method of instructing them in Language 
and Science has been discovered, numerous Asylums in different 
Countries have been established for their instruction. While 
we are engaged in making provision for others, humanity 
_ demands that we should make a suitable provision for them. 
Your Committee do therefore recommend that as soon as-the 
State of the fund for public Instruction will admit, the Board 
who have charge of that fund, be directed ta establish at some 
suitable place in the State, an Asylum for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb. 

Your Committee have now submitted to the two Houses their 
general views upon the subject refer[rjed to them. They have 
proposed the creation of a Fund for Public Instruction, and 
the appointment of a Board to manage this Fund, and to carry 
into effect the plan of education which they have recommended. 
This Plan embraces a gradation of Schools from the lowest to 
the highest, and contains a provision for the education of poor 
children—and of the deaf and dumb. 
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When this or some other more judicious plan of Public Edu- 
cation shall be carried into execution, when light and knowledge 
shall be shed upon all, may we not indulge the hope, that men 
will be convinced that wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness 
and all her paths are paths of peace: and be induced by such 
conviction to regulate their conduct by the rule of christian 
morality, of doing unto others as they wish they would do unto 
them; and that they will learn to do justly, to love mercy and 
to walk humbly before their god. 

Your committee will forthwith report Bills to carry into 
effect the several measures recommended in this report— 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. D. Murpusry, Chairman. 

November 29, 1817.1 


Report of the Committee on Internal Improvements.2 


The Committee? to whom was referred so much of the Mes- 
sage of his Excellency the Governor as relates to Internal 
Improvements, Report in Part, 

that they have had the Subject referred to them under Con- 
sideration; and it being necessary for the Carrying into effect 
of the Plan which they wish to submit to the Consideration of 
the General Assembly, that the State should make further Sub- 
scriptions of Stock in some or all of the Banks of this State, 
And for this Purpose that the Capital Stock of said Banks be 
enlarged; And as the Stockholders of the State Bank are now 


The printed copy in the Senate Journal of Nov. 29th bears date 
of Noy. 27, 1817. Murphey handed in the report on the 29th, when 
the Senate considered it, concurred with it unanimously, and (on the 
motion of William Davidson, of Mecklenburg) proposed to the Com- 
mons that it be printed. The House assented to this proposal on 
Dee. 4th. On the 16th Murphey reported ‘a bill to provide for the 
general diffusion of knowledge, by establishing schools in all parts 
of the state,” and it passed on its first reading in the Senate. The 
next day it passed the Commons for the first time. There is no 
further record of the bill, and the bill itself cannot be found. The 
Legislature rose Dec. 24th. : 

2A. D. S., North Carolina Historical Commission. Submitted in the 
Senate, Dec. 2, 1817. 

’Murphey, Dr. Simmons J. Baker, William Hawkins, John Winslow, 
Bedford Brown, Henry W. Harrington, and Andrew Wade. 
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holding their Annual Meeting, Your Committee recommend to 
the two Houses the adoption of the following Resolution, 

Resolved that a Joint select Committee be appointed! to con- 
fer with the Stockholders of the State Bank of North Carolina 
as to the enlargement of the Capital Stock of said Bank, and 
the Subscription on behalf of the State of the unsubscribed 
Stock of the present Capital of said Bank and of the Stock 
which may constitute the enlargement of said Capital; and that 
they have leave to Report by Bill or Otherwise. 

A. D. Murruey, Chairman. 
2d Dec: 1817: 


Report of the Committee on Internal Improvements.” 


The Committee to whom was referred so much of the Mes- 
sage of his Excellency the Governor as relates to Internal 
Improvments, Report in Part, 

The experience of the last two Years has proved, that the 
mere Adoption of efficient Measures by the Legislature, for 
Internal Improvements, has given to the Lands of the State 
an Additional Value of more than ten Millions of Dollars. The 
Spirit of Improvement has been roused, and Hope and Expecta- 
tion are excited. No doubt can now be entertained, that in 
the present Condition of the State, one thousand Dollars 
expended in Internal Improvements give at least ten thousand 
Dollars of Increase to the Wealth of the State. We have 


*The original reading was “Resolved that the Committee on Inter- 
nal Improvements be directed,” etc., and the report was amended in 
the Senate. See post, p. 87. . 

?A. D. §8., North Carolina Historical Commission. Submitted in the 
Senate Dec. 5, 1817. 

“North Carolina seems roused to a sense of her many natural 
advantages. The clearing of the obstructions to the navigation of 
the Roanoke and the Cape Fear rivers, at present occupies the atten- 
tion of some of her statesmen, and with every prospect of success in 
both undertakings. * * * This state owes more to Archibald D. 
Murphy, esq. than to any, perhaps, of her many enlightened citizens, 
His name, through his reports to the legislature, etc. is familiar to 
our readers; but he has now many associates in his meritorious 
labors. At the late celebration of the 4th of July, at Fayetteville, 
by all parties, we notice with pleasure that a just tribute was paid 
to his worth, ‘as the successful promoter of inland navigation’, and 
with a wish that ‘the state might delight to esteem and honor him, 
as he had benefited and honored the people.’”’—Wiles’s Weekly Reg- 
ister, XII. 321 (July 19, 1817). 
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therefore every Reason to proceed with the Work which we have 
commenced, and to appropriate to its execution such Funds as 
will ensure its Success. But this Work will never proceed regu- 
larly, Untill the State shall adopt a Regular System for its 
execution. The Basis of this System must be a suitable Fund, 
and the Application and Management of this Fund by a perma- 
nent Board of Commissioners, who shall, under the Direction 
of the General Assembly, employ Engineers, have all necessary 
Surveys made, and exercise a general superintending Care of all 
the Public Works directed to be executed. 

Your Committee do therefore recommend that a Fund be 
created for Internal Improvements, to consist of Bank Stock 
and Stock in the Navigation Companies, and that the Proceeds 
of this Fund be applied, by a Board of Commissioners to be 
appointed by the Legislature, to the execution of such Public 
Works, and in such Way, as may from time to time be directed 
by Law. And Your Committee herewith report “a Bill to 
create a Fund for Internal Improvements,” and Recommend to 
the two Houses that the same be passed into a Law.1 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. D. Murrusy, Chairman. 

4th Dec: 1817: 


Report of the Committee on Internal Improvements? 


The committee to whom was referred so much of the mes- 
sage of his excellency the governor as relates to Internal 
Improvements—report in part; That after the incorporation 
of the Roanoke Navigation Company by the state, it became 
necessary for the Company to apply to the Legislature of Vir- 


The report and bill were ordered to be printed. The bill failed 
on its second reading in the House of Commons. The resolutions of 
1816 for surveys and the employment of a state engineer were con- 
tinued in force, and Murphey was added to the river and canal com- 
mission. That commission was also requested to survey the Catawba 
River; to ascertain by surveys the practicability and cost of uniting 
by canals the Roanoke (at or near Plymouth) and Pungo rivers, the 
Roanoke and Tar, and the Tar and Neuse; and to have such other 
surveys made as might be useful. No surveys were made in 1817 
because engineers could not be obtained. 

2From the Senate Journal, 1817, pp. 61-62. Submitted in the Senate 
Dec. 8, 1817. 
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ginia for the passage of an act in their favour, granting to them 
the same privileges which had been granted by North Carolina; 
this application was rendered necessary by the circumstance 
that the Dan river, the principal branch of the Roanoke, after 
passing through a fertile section of this state of more than 
one hundred miles in extent, turns into the state of Virginia. 
The company could not under the Charter of this state improve 
the navigation of the Dan in Virginia, nor of any other tributary 
stream of the Roanoke in that state. 

And the principal obstructions to the navigation of the Dan 
lie in the state [of] Virginia, so that farmers on the upper 
parts of that river would not have been benefited by the labours 
of the company, unless the company were authorized to improve 
the navigation in Virginia as well as in this state. The legis- 
lature of Virginia did not hesitate to grant to the company the 
charter prayed for, only reserving to herself the right of cutting 
canals from the river Roanoke or any of its tributary streams, 
to connect the waters thereof with other rivers or streams, 
and directed the Board of Public Works to subscribe the sum of 
eighty thousand dollars towards the stock of the company, on 
condition that the state of North Carolina gave her assent 
to the act granting the charter to the said company. This act 
of the legislature of Virginia, while it evinces much liberality, 
shews the deep interest which the state feels in improving the 
navigation of the Roanoke and its branches. 

The company have commenced its labours, and within less 
than twelve months have produced effects which even the most 
sanguine had not hoped for—lands have risen more than one 
hundred per cent. in value on many of the waters of the Roa- 
noke.—Boats have been: built, and much of the produce of the 
upper country which formerly was sent to the markets of Vir- 
ginia is now seeking a passage to market down that river. 
Within a few years from this time the exports from the waters 


*Niles’s Weekly Register for June 21, 1817 (XII. 272) said: “A lot 
of tobacco (40 hhds.) from Marseilles, a little town of North Caro- 
lina, situated on the river Dan, a branch of the Roanoke, 300 miles 
from the sea-board, has arrived at Norfolk, Va. This is noticed as 
the ‘first fruits’ of late internal improvements and enterprise in that 
quarter.” 

In this year, also, the North Carolina Commercial Company, of 
Fayetteville, was incorporated for the purpose of building up a 
direct trade with foreign ports. 
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of Roanoke through the inlet of Ocracock, will equal the exports 
from the Cape Fear. 

Your committee are of opinion that the assent of the state 
should be given to the act passed by the General Assembly of 
Virginia; and do recommend to the two houses to pass into a 
law the bill accompanying this report.1 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. D. Murruey, Chairman. 
[December 8, 1817. ] 


Report of the Committee on increasing the Capital Stock of 
the State Bank.? 


The select joint Committee? Who were appointed to confer 
with the Stockholders Of the State Bank on the Subject of 
increasing the Capital Stock of the said Bank Report, 

That the Stockholders of the State Bank appointed a Com- 
mittee to confer with the select joint Committee of the General 
Assembly, and frequent Conferences have been had on the Sub- 
ject of enlarging the Capital Stock of the said Bank. The 
Result of these Conferences has been a Resolution of the Board 
of Stockholders, “That under the present critical Situation of 
the circulating Medium and Banking Institutions of the United 
States, it would be inexpedient and unwise to increase the Capi- 
tal of the State Bank of North Carolina.” The Board of 
Stockholders thought it respectful to the Legislature to assign 
to your Committee the Reasons upon which their Resolution 
was founded, believing that when the Attention of the two 
Houses should be drawn seriously to the Subject, it would 
appear that their Resolution was dictated by a due Regard 
to the Interests of the Institution and also of the State. Your 
Committee, for the Information of the two. Houses, will briefly 
set forth the Reasons assigned by the Stockholders for their 
Resolution not to increase their Capital Stock. 


1The bill was passed. ‘ 


24. D. S., North Carolina Historical Commission. Submitted in the 
Senate Dec. 17, 1817. Both branches concurred. 

®’Murphey, Richard Atkinson, Wm. J. Cowan, Thomas B. Haughton, 
Frederick Nash, and Philip Brittain. See ante, p. 84. 
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The Profits accruing to Banks arise principally, from Loans. 
These Loans depend upon the Amount which People are dis- 
posed to borrow, And upon the Amount required for a Circu- 
lating Medium. Banks cannot lend, unless People be disposed 
to borrow; and they cannot lend with any Safety, Unless the 
~ Notes which they issue by way of Loan, will remain in Cireu- 
lation. Since the Avidity to borrow has been fed by the Banks, 
it has become insatiable, and Loans could be made to any 
Amount: But the Sphere within which Bank Notes will circu- 
late with Advantage to the Community is necessarily very lim- 
ited; for they will not circulate without Depreciation, Unless 
they be the Representatives of, and can easily be converted into 
Specie. This, in the usual and permanent Course of Business, 
will necessarily confine their Circulation to their own Neigh- 
bourhood, Or to the State in which they Are issued: For When 
they go further, Although they may still be the Representatives — 
of Specie, they are not easily converted into it; because the 
Bank at which they are payable is at a Distance, and the People 
who hold the Notes have little or no Intercourse with it. The 
Consequence is, the Notes depreciate and circulate at a Dis- 
count. 

If then, the Banks of North Carolina were to issue more 
Notes than were required for the Circulating Medium of this 
State, or for transacting the Business within it, the people 
would quickly bring the excess to the Banks, for Specie. It 
cannot be expected that people would carry Bank Notes to Other 
States, where they would have to sell them at a Loss, when on 
Application to the Banks, they could get Specie for them, 
which they could pass without any Loss. But if they should, 
the Banks and People of Other States would‘soon return them 
on the Banks of North Carolina and demand Specie for them. 
It is feared that this Operation would be so rapid, that if the 
Banks of North Carolina, with Specie in their possession to 
the Amount of two Millions, were to issue and attempt to keep 
in Circulation only for one Year, their Notes to the Amount 
of two hundred thousand Dollars more than was required for 
the Circulating Medium of the State, they would not at the 
end of the Year, have one Dollar in their Vaults. 

It then becomes important to ascertain the Amount of the 
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Circulating Medium required by North Carolina, or in Other 
Words, What Amount of Banking Capital can be employed 
advantageously in the State. It is believed that this cannot 
be done at present with much Accuracy: But some facts may be 
resorted to, shewing that it cannot be greater than that already 
invested in Institutions of that Description, or authorized by 
Law, to be so invested. 

About twenty Years ago we had no Bank in this State: But 
We had a Paper Currency issued by the State, supposed to 
amount to about three hundred thousand Dollars. Every Man 
whose Recollection extends so far back, will admit, that at 
least one half of our then Circulating Medium, was composed 
of Paper Currency; And this fact seems to prove that our Cir- 
culating Medium at that day did not exceed six hundred 
thousand Dollars. 

Untill within the last six Years, the Banks of Newbern and 
Cape-Fear, were the only Institutions of that Description in 
this State. The Capital of both amounted to about four hun- 
dred thousand Dollars, And the Notes issued by them, not only 
composed almost entirely owr Circulating Medium, but they 
overflowed into Other States, and became considerably depre- 
ciated. The Circulating Medium at that Time required for the 
State could not have exceeded one Million. 

When the State Bank was established six Years Ago, with a 
Capital of one Million, six hundred thousand Dollars, it was 
thought by many that that Capital was larger than could be 
profitably employed in supplying the Circulating Medium re- 
quired by the State: And the Legislature itself seems to have 
thought that more Banking Capital could not be advantageously 
employed: for they invited the Newbern and Cape-Fear Banks 
to subscribe their Capital Stock into the State Bank, and did 
not require that the Stock of the State Bank should be all sub- 
scribed Untill the Year 1820, When the Charters of the New- 
bern and Cape Fear Banks would expire: And they pledged the 
Faith of the State that no Other Bank should be established, 
during the Continuance of the Charter then granted. The New- 
‘bern and Cape Fear Banks did not accept the invitation, and 
the Legislature has since not only extended their Charters, but 
increased their Capital to the Sum of one Million, six hundred 
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thousand Dollars. And at the last Session, the Legislature 
invited the establishment in this State of a Branch of the Bank 
of the United States. That Branch is now about to go into 
Operation with a Capital entirely at the Arbitrary Will of the 
President and Directors at Philadelphia. 

These facts shew that the present Banking Capital of North 
Carolina is nine or ten times greater than it was seven Years 
Ago, and yet at that time it was quite sufficient for the State. 
These Facts also shew that an Increase of Banking Capital to 
any large Amount, would endanger in an eminent Degree, the 
Honour and Interests of the State and the People, And the 
very existence of the Banks of this State. 

From the Situation and transactions of the Banks of North 
Carolina for some Years past, no Conjecture can well be drawn, 
what they will be for the time to come. When the Banks to 
the West and South of New England suspended Specie Pay- 
ment, the Notes issued by the State Bank of North Carolina 
became, in a great Degree, a Continental Currency. In Georgia 
they were at Par received and issued by the Banks of that 
State. In South Carolina, they were always at Par, except 
occasionally in the City of Charlestown, where they were sub- 
ject to a small Depretiation. Every where else they bore a 
Premium, often a very considerable one. This Occasioned a 
very great Proportion of them, to be carried out of this and 
circulated in Other States, (from Whence they are now return- 
ing) and left in a great Degree, the Circulating Medium of 
North Carolina to be supplied by the Notes issued by the Banks 
of Newbern and Cape Fear. The Case hereafter will be very 
different: The State Banks have resumed specie Payments, and 
the Bank of the United States has been established. This Bank 
having the Collection of the Revenue of the United States, and 
having Branches in almost every State, its Notes will undoubt- 
edly not only form the Circulating Medium between the differ- 
ent States, but they will very much circumscribe the Notes of 
all the Banks established by State Authority, even within their 
own State. Without attributing to this Bank premeditated 
Hostility, its Operations will be found to be very oppressive 
and injurious to all State Banks, and to none more so, than 
to those of North Carolina. They must hereafter be content 
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with supplying a Part of their own Circulating Medium, 
instead of supplying as they have done for some Years past, 
the whole of that, and Part of the Circulating Medium of Other 
States. 

Your Committee feel the full force of the Reasons which the 
Stockholders assigned for not agreeing to enlarge their Capital 
Stock at this Critical Moment, and believe, that however desira- 
ble it may be to extend Relief to Parts of the State where no 
Banking Capital is yet established, Policy requires that the 
Banks should act With great Caution, Untill the Banking 
Operations of the Country once more assume a positive Direc- 
tion, and the Influence of the Bank of the United States shall 
be ascertained in all its bearings. Your Committee however 
are of Opinion that to give immediate Aid to the Trade of the 
Roanoke and to foster the Towns which are there growing up, 
the present unsubscribed Shares of the Capital Stock of the 
State Bank should be brought into the Market and disposed of ; 
but as this Subject was not specially referred to Your Com- 
mittee, they forbear to recommend any specific Proposition. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. D. Murruey, Chairman. 

17th Dec: 1817: 


Report of the Committee on an Issue of Stock of the State 
Bank 


The committee? to whom was referred so much of the message 
of his Excellency the Governor as relates to the resolution of 
the President and Directors of the State Bank of North Caro- 
lina, to open books of subscription of said bank, report. 

That by a resolution of the President and Directors, adopted 
on the 26th August last, books of subscription for the unsub- 
scribed stock of the State Bank are to be opened on the fourth 
Monday of this month at the principal bank and the several 
branches. And a scale is established for reducing subscriptions 


1From Assembly Journals, 1818, pp. 114-116. Submitted in the 
Senate Nov. 21, 1818. 

2Murphey, Spence Hall, Hlijah Calloway, Samuel Dickins, James — 
MeNairy, and John F. Brevard. 
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in ease a. greater number of shares should be subscribed than 
is permitted by the charter. Subscriptions are to be made in 
person, and not by attorney; and a dividend to the subscribers 
is postponed until June, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-one. 

It is referred to your committee to enquire, 1st, whether by 
this resolution the President and Directors have not imposed a 
restriction upon persons wishing to subscribe which they are 
not authorized to impose; and, 2d, whether they have not post- 
poned a dividend to the subscribers to a longer period than the 
charter allows? It is also referred to your committee to 
enquire, whether any legislative act be required upon the sub- 
ject 2 

Your committee have bestowed upon these enquiries all the 
consideration which the few hours allowed to them have per- 
mitted, and they now submit to the two Houses the result. 

The first enquiry was, whether the President and Directors 
have imposed upon persons wishing to subscribe a restriction 
which they are not authorized to impose? 

The act, passed in the year 1810, to establish the State bank 
of North Carolina directed books of subscription to be opened 
on the first day of April, A. D. 1811, under the direction of 
persons therein named, at Raleigh, Edenton, Newbern, Wil- 
mington, Fayetteville, Salisbury and Tarborough. Books were 
to be kept open for six months, unless the shares allowed to 

-the principal bank and the several branches, were subscribed 
within the time of sixty days. The act then provides that 
“The corporation might, at any future time, open books to 
receive subscriptions for the remaining shares unsubscribed, at 
such time and place, and: under the superintendence of such 
persons as they might deem advisable.” The additional act 
upon this subject, passed in the year 1811, recites, that the 
subscriptions to the capital stock of the State Bank had fallen 
short of the sum authorized to be subscribed thereto by the 
act of 1810, and in the fifth section “authorizes” the President 
and Directors, at such time or times as shall be convenient to 
them, and under the direction of such persons as they may 
appoint, to open books at all or any of the places, where, by 
the act of incorporation, books were directed to be opened, for 
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the purpose of receiving subscriptions to the capital stock of the 
said bank. And if it should happen, when the books should 
be thus opened, that a greater sum was subscribed at any place 
than is permitted by the charter to be employed at such place, 
it should be lawful for the President and Directors to reduce 
such subscriptions, according to a scale by them to be estab- 
lished for the purpose.” 

This section enumerates all the powers which are given to 
the President and Directors upon the subject of opening books 
for subscriptions of stock; these powers are, 

1st. To determine the time when books shall be opened. 

2d. To appoint the persons under whose superintendance they 
shall be opened. 

3d. To establish a scale for reducing subscriptions. 

The President and Directors are not authorized to prescribe 
the terms upon which subscriptions shall be made, for the 
terms are prescribed by the charter, nor the places where books 
shall be opened, for the charter designates them; nor the man- 
ner in which subscriptions shall be made, for upon this the 
charter is silent. But the charter having made the right of 
subscribing general to every one, the common law of the land 
has prescribed the manner in which the act of subscribing 
may be performed, and that is either personally or by attorney. 
The President and Directors cannot make nor alter the law of 
the land: and if they declare that a mere ministerial act shall 
be done in person which the law allows to be done by an attor- 
ney, their declaration amounts to nothing. The act can still be 
done by an attorney, and when done shall be valid. 

Your committee are therefore of opinion that the President 
and Directors, not being authorized to prescribe the manner in 
which subscriptions should be made, have, by their resolution, 
attempted to impose upon persons wishing to subscribe a restric- 
tion which they are not authorized to impose. 

But in giving this opinion your committee do not mean to 
call in question the propriety of the resolution of the President 
and Directors upon this point upon any other ground than 
that it is not authorized by the charter. For they think it very 
doubtful whether, upon other grounds, the resolution as to this 
point be not only proper but highly advantageous to subscribers 
of small capital. 
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Subscriptions by proxy afford every possible facility to men 
of large capital, skilled in banking, who, by this mere caution, 
in country villages, and often in distant populous cities, get 
powers of attorney from as many individuals as the number 
_ of shares which they wish to subscribe, and thus secure to them- 

selves all the stock which they wish, whilst the honest farmer 
who subscribes for as many shares in his own name as he thinks 
he can pay for, is scaled in his subscription, and loses one half 
of the shares which he has subscribed. 

Your committee have, in the next place, enquired whether, 
by the terms of the resolution, the President and Directors have 
postponed a dividend to the subscribers to a more distant period 
than is authorized by the charter. 

The capital stock of the bank is fixed by the act of 1810 

at one million six hundred thousand dollars. The shares for 
which books are shortly to be opened are to constitute part of 
the capital stock—they all stand upon the same footing, whether 
they be the first or the last to advance their money. It is not 
for your committee to enquire whether this be fair and equita- 
ble; did it form any part of their enquiry, they would say it 
is not equitable, and that the charter should have made a very 
evident distinction between those subscribers who first adven- 
tured their money, organized the corporation, and bore the 
burthen of this organization, and those who became subscribers 
at a time when no risque was to be encountered, no burthens 
‘to be borne. But the charter has made no such distinction, 
and the President and Directors cannot make it. The first 
subscribers are entitled to half yearly dividends from the time 
the bank commenced its operation. At that time the subscribers 
had not paid one half of the amount of the stock subscribed 
by them. Hard as it may seem and inconvenient as it may 
be, the charter, (drawn at a time when banking was little un- 
derstood in North Carolina, and therefore deficient in many 
particulars,) appears to your committee to give to later sub- 
scribers the right to a dividend, even before full payment for 
their stock has been made. 

But your committee are of opinion that the cognizance of 
this subject belongs to the judiciary and not to the legislature. 
That if the subscribers be entitled to a dividend earlier than 
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the period fixed by the President and Directors, this right will 
be enforced by the courts of justice, to which tribunals the con- 
stitution has confided the interpretation of the laws, and the 
protection of the civil rights of the citizen. 

Your committee have also enquired whether any legislative 
act were required upon the subject referred to them, and they 
are of opinion that, whilst it is the duty of the legislature to 
watch with vigilance the transactions of monied corporations, 
it would be a departure from their dignity to interfere in cases 
of occasional error, where the motive that produced it might 
possibly be good, and the injury to the public problematical, 
further than to express an opinion of the error. Your com- 
mittee concur in the opinion of his Excellency the Governor 
that the concerns of the State Bank of North Carolina have 
been managed with ability and integrity. This institution has 
redeemed a paper currency which the war of our revolution 
threw into circulation, and which, for twenty five years indi- 
cated a poverty unbecoming the character or the wealth of the 
state, and has substituted in its place a paper of unrivalled 
credit in the Southern States. It has fostered enterprize, 
enlarged our commerce, and given a new activity to industry 
in all its departments. In this institution the State has not 
only a large pecuniary interest, but an interest of a higher 
grade, founded upon the honor and uprightness of its transac- 
tions. And your committee hope that the solicitude which the 
legislature will always feel for the character and prosperity of 
this institution, will be duly appreciated by those to whom the 
management of its concerns shall from time to time be confided. 

Before closing their report upon the subject referred to them, 
your committee beg leave to call to the recollection of the two 
houses the resolution adopted by the legislature in the year 
1816, by which the Treasurer was directed to subscribe on the 
books of the State Bank, when they should be opened, for the 
unsubscribed stock, one thousand five hundred shares, and was 
authorized, in order to make payment for the said shares, to 
borrow on behalf of the State, such sum or sums of money as 
might be necessary. Under this resolution the Treasurer will 
no doubt subscribe for the State the shares which he is directed 
to subscribe. And your committee hope, not only that the 
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several members of the two Houses will feel it to be their duty 
personally to aid the Treasurer in securing to the State as 
many shares as possible, but that the President and Directors, 
from courtesy and deference to the wishes of the legislature, 
will not strictly enforce against the State, the rule they have 
adopted for reducing subscriptions, in event of more shares 
being subscribed than is permitted by the charter. 

Your committee recommend to the two Houses to discharge 
them from the further consideration of the subject referred to 
them. Respectfully submitted. 

A. D. Murpuey, Chairman. 

21st November, 1818. 


Report of the Commissioners appointed to employ a Principal 
Engineer for the State and to have Sundry Surveys made.1 


MR. MURPHEY’S REPORT. 


The Commissioners appointed by the last General Assembly to 
employ a Principal Engineer for the State, and to have 
sundry surveys made. 

REPORT, 


That their efforts to procure a Principal Engineer have been 
thus far unavailing. The numerous public works now carry- 
ing on in the United States, have given employment to the 
few eminent Civil Engineers upon this continent; and the offer 
by the Commissioners of a large salary, has not been sufficient 
to induce any one of them to leave his employment and enter 
into the service of North-Carolina. Six months of the present, 
and the whole of the last year, were spent in correspondence 
upon the subject of an Engineer; and seemed only to produce 
a conviction that a suitable character could not be had in the 
United States. The Commissioners were early advised to pro- 
cure an engineer from England or from France; That the 


*From Reports of Sundry Surveys, made in Obedience to Certain 
Resolutions of the General Assembly, passed in the Year 1817, etc. 
(Raleigh: 1818), pp. 3-6. Gaston introduced this report and accom- 
panying documents in the Senate on Nov. 30, 1818, and 3000 copies 
were ordered to be printed. 


ce 
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science of civil engineering had, of late years, attained a perfec- 
tion in those countries, which was unknown in any other. This 
advice was particularly urged by Mr. Benjamin H Latrobe, 
who had received his education in England, and confessedly 
stood at the head of the civil Engineers of the United States. 
The Commissioners believed it to be the object of the General 
Assembly, in directing the employment of a Principal Engineer, 
to place at the head of the Public Works of the State, a man 
of the first eminence in his profession ; and eighteen months hav- 
ing passed away in fruitless endeavors to procure such a man 
in this country, they resolved, if possible, to procure one else- 
where. Peter Browne, Esq. the Chairman of this Board, hav- 
ing sailed for England during the last summer, was requested 
by the commissioners to engage an Engineer in that country. 
A letter lately received from Mr. Browne, informs the commis- 
sioners, that such is the demand for first rate civil engineers in 
England, he fears that he cannot engage one upon a salary that 
would be thought reasonable in North-Carolina. Since the 
termination of the late wars in Europe, the governments there 
have turned their attention to improving the physical resources 
of their respective countries, and have put in requisition all the 
talents which could be useful in effecting this purpose. The 
commissioners wish to know the opinion of the General Assem- 
bly, upon the salary which they should agree to pay, that they 
may instruct Mr. Browne upon the subject as early as possible. 
It is certain that talents in civil engineering are at this time, 
in almost every part of the civilized world, in more demand, and 
command higher prices, than talents in any other profession: 
And it is equally certain that the public works of a great state 
cannot be carried on with credit, with utility, or with economy, 
without the aid of such talents. 

Although the Commissioners have not been able to employ 
a Principal Engineer, they have availed themselves of the best 
talents which it was in their power to command; and have 
caused sundry surveys to be made, which were ordered by the 
last General Assembly. They have found it impossible to meet 
the wishes of the Legislature as to all the surveys which were 
ordered, the time being found too short to complete them. The 
surveys which have been made, have been confined 
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1. To the Cape-Fear, 

2. To the Yadkin, 

3. To ascertaining the practicability of opening a communi- 
cation by water between the waters of the Cape-Fear and the 
Yadkin along a route above the narrows. 

4, To ascertaining the practicability of opening a similar 
communication between the Roanoke and Pamtico, and the 
Po and Neuse; and 

. To ascertaining the practicability of opening a ike com- 
munication between the Roanoke and Pungo. 

Early in the last summer, William Terry, Esq., was employed 
to make a survey of the Cape Fear, and to mark out the lines 
of the canals necessary to be made for improving the navigation 
of that river. Mr. Terry has performed this service, and his 
report, with the maps accompanying the same, will be laid 
before the General Assembly within a few days.! 

Mr. Terry was also employed to make a survey between the 
Yadkin and the Uhara rivers, with a view of ascertaining the 
relative levels of the beds of these rivers. In pursuance of in- 
structions given to him, he commenced his survey near the 
mouth of Flat Swamp Creek, and took the levels down the 
Yadkin to Stoke’s ferry. He then returned to Skeen’s ferry, 
and took the levels across to Lassiter’s Ford on the Uhara. 
Mr. Terry’s Report of this survey is herewith submitted. 

The Rev. Joseph Caldwell, President of the University of 
this state, and Mr. Elisha Mitchell, Professor of Mathematies 
in that Institution, were engaged by the Commissioners. to 
make a survey of that section of the Yadkin, in which the nar- 
rows and great falls are situate. During .the last summer 
vacation at the University, they made this survey, and their 
report and field books are herewith submitted. 

Messrs. John Hixon and Hiram Jenings were employed to 
examine the Yadkin from the Town of Wilkesborough, to the 
line of South Carolina; and were instructed to descend the 


This report accompanied the report of the commissioners. All 
of the surveys made in 1818 were based upon written instructions of 
Murphey covering every detail of the work, and some of them were 
made under his personal direction. 
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river in a boat, to notice in detail every obstruction that was 
to be found, to point out where the Navigation should be im- 
proved by sluicing, and where, by canals: and to make out esti- 
mates of the probable expence which must be incurred, to 
improve the Navigation of this river along this line of nearly 
two hundred and fifty miles in extent; they made this exam- 
ination, except as to that section of the rivers surveyed by 
Messrs. Caldwell and Mitchell, and their report will within a 
few days be laid before the General Assembly.t 

Mr. Jonathan Price, the compiler of the Map? of North 
Carolina, and Woodson Clemons, Esq. were employed to make 
sundry surveys. They were first instructed to ascertain the 
relative levels of the beds of the Deep and Uhara rivers, at 
sundry points, and also the practicability of uniting their 
waters by a navigable canal. Before this survey could be 
completed, the season arrived, which the commissioners thought 
most favourable for making the surveys on the Roanoke, the 
Pamtico and the Neuse.—Messrs. Price and Clemons, having 
therefore completed the maps of their first survey, were in- 
structed to proceed to Plymouth or Washington, and commence 
their surveys in that quarter. From the great swamp in Beau- 
fort County, lying to the west of the road, which runs from 
Plymouth to Washington, the creeks run into Roanoke on one 
side, and Pamtico on the other. The surveyors were instructed 
to ascertain the summit level of this swamp, above the beds of 
the Roanoke and Pamtico; and from certain points in the 
Swamp, to take the levels 1st to Williamston, 2. To Plymouth. 
3. To Washington. 4. To the deep waters of Pungo river. 
They were further instructed to collect the best information 
they could get as to the supply of water that could be expected 
from this swamp, and the creeks which run from it; and 
whether this supply would probably be sufficient to feed a canal 
thirty feet wide and four feet deep, between the boatable waters 
of some stream running into the Roanoke on one side, and 
some one running into the Pamtico or Pungo on the other. 


‘Murphey introduced their report on Dec. 4, 1818. 
*See post, p. 105. 
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Having completed these surveys, Messrs. Price and Clemons 
were instructed to make a survey between the Pamtico and the 
Neuse, by the routes of Blount’s creek andSwift creek, to ascer- 
tain the summit level of the ridge which divides the waters of 
these ereeks, above the beds of the two last mentioned rivers— 
to examine the streams which could be used for feeders for a 
navigable canal, and ascertain, as well as they could, whether 
a competent supply of water could be had for a canal, thirty 
feet wide and four feet deep. 

The reports of Messrs. Price and Clemons, with the maps 
which accompany them, will be laid before the General Assem- 
bly within a few days.t 

The Committee regret that it has not been in their power to 
have made the other surveys which were ordered by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. But the difficulty of procuring Surveyors has 
put it out of their power. They hope the mass of information 
collected by the surveys which have been made, will be found 
eminently useful.? 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. D. Murruey; Ch[air]m[an] pro tem. 

28th Nov. 1818. 


Report of the Committee on Internal Improvements. 


The Committee On Internal Improvements to whom were 
Referred the Report of the Commissioners who were directed 
to employ a Principal Engineer, Report, that the Public Service 


*These reports were submitted by Murphey on*Dee. 8, 1818. 

*The commissioners for surveying the sounds likewise reported that 
they were still searching for a competent engineer. The U. S. Board 
of Engineers had been compelled by the demands of similar work in 
which the Government was engaged, to abandon their plan of visiting 
North Carolina waters, and they had not yet reported upon the sur- 
veys already made. The commissioners observed that “at this time, 
almost every Atlantic State in the Union is Employed in similar 
operations; and Engineers are in such request, that they [the com- 
missioners] are not very sanguine in their expectation of success.” 
They had been indirectly assured, they said, that President Monroe 
and the Board of Hngineers would visit the sounds of North Carolina 
during the next summer.—MS&. report, n. d., North Carolina Historical 
Commission. See vol. 1, p. 141, n. 1. 

°A. D. S., North Carolina Historical Commission. Submitted in 
the Senate Dec. 23, 1818. The General Assembly concurred with this 
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requires the Appointment of a Principal Engineer as speedily 
as possible; And from the great Demand for such Men in all 
Parts of the Civilized World, it is not to be expected that a 
first Rate Civil Engineer can be employed without paying him 
a large Salary. Your Committee are of Opinion that this Sub- 
ject should, however, be left to the Discretion of the Board of 
Commissioners who have been heretofore charged with it, 
believing that this Discretion will be exercised with a View to 
the best Interests of the State, And that the General Assembly 
will be content with such Contract as they shall make. Your 
Committee do therefore recommend to the two Houses that they 
be discharged from further Consideration of the Subject 
referred to them. 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. D. Murruey, Chairman. 
[December 23, 1818. ] 


report. Early in the session the committee reported a bill to create a 
fund for internal improvements, consisting of all stock held by the 
State in banks and navigation companies. The governor, treasurer, 
and four men chosen annually by the legislature were to constitute 
a board to manage the fund. They were to have power to appoint an 
engineer as director of all public works, and assistant engineers; “to 
subscribe in behalf of the State, to such Public Works as the General 
Assembly may, from time to time agree to patronise, such Portions 
of the Fund for Internal Improvements, as may be directed by Law;” 
and to ‘‘vest in some productive Fund, the unappropriated Dividends 
accruing upon any of the Stock committed to their Charge, Untill the 
same shall be specially applied by Law to some Object of Internal 
Improvement.” On its second reading in the Senate this bill was 
referred back to the committee with instructions to report some def- 
inite sum for a fund; accordingly Murphey wrote an amendment 
providing “that this Fund shall consist of the Sum of thirty thousand 
Dollars, to be annually set apart for this Purpose, out of the Monies 
in the Treasury, And of such Dividends as may from time to time 
accrue to the Shares of Stock, to the Purchase of which any Part 
of said Fund may be applied.” After amending it further, the Senate 
passed the bill for the second time. On its second reading in the 
House it was again amended and ordered to be recommitted to the 
same committee; but the Senate declined (on Dec. 23d, the date of 
the report printed supra) to consent to a recommitment. The Jour- 
nals say nothing more about it. Among the amendments shown by 
the original document is a proviso in an unknown hand that, of the 
four elective members of the proposed Board of Internal Improve- 
ments, not more than two “shall be residents of any County East of 
the City of Raleigh, nor more than two residents of any County 
West of the City of Raleigh.” Another, written by Murphey, makes 
the duration of the act seventeen years instead of fifty. Before the 
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Senate requested the committee to name a definite sum as a fund, 
Murphey had introduced a resolution to authorize a fifty per cent. 
increase in the State’s subscription in each navigation company and 
the purchase of such additional stock of the Cape Fear Company as 
would equalize the State’s holdings in that company and the Roanoke 
Company. After passing its second reading in the Senate by the 
casting vote of Speaker Yancey, that resolution was rejected in the 
House on the day the House voted to recommit the bill for the fund. 
But the legislature made provision for laying out several hundred 
miles of roads, incorporating canal and river companies, ascertaining 
the practicability and cost of an inland waterway along the entire 
length of the coast, and continuing the two surveying commissions. 

Although he was elected a Judge at this session of the Legislature, 
Murphey continued to take an active interest in these measures. 
In November, 1819, he published his Memoir on Internal Improve- 
ments, and he was a member of the Board of Internal Improvements 
from its establishment in that year until late in 1821, and wrote its 
annual reports. 

The protracted search for a State engineer finally resulted in the 
employment of Hamilton Fulton, of England, who arrived in Raleigh 
in the summer of 1819. In the meantime the navigation companies 
began their work without competent engineers and wasted their 
funds. “In some instances,” says the Report of the Board of Internal 
Improvements for 18338, “a wild spirit of speculation, which was 
generated by the circumstances of the times, diverted the funds from 
a proper direction; and the attempt in other instances to gratify 
local feelings and interests, by commencing operations at many dif- 
ferent points, rendered the whole utterly useless, because none could 
be completed. These and other circumstances contributed to dis- 
appoint expectations, perhaps too sanguine, and produced doubts of 
the success of any attempts at internal improvement in our State.” 
All of the companies were in need of money, owing to the partial 
withdrawal of public confidence and the hard times of 1819. In the 
Legislature of 1819 the friends of internal improvements again urged 
that private enterprise could not properly execute such works without 
supervision, cod6peration, and liberal aid by the State, and they finally 
succeeded in procuring the passage of an act establishing a fund for 
_ internal improvements and a supervisory board. Their success was 
due largely to Murphey’s Memoir, 400 copies of which were purchased 
by the Legislature and distributed among the members. But. the 
fund was prospective and inadequate, and within a few years nearly 
all of the navigation companies failed. The expenditures from the 
public treasury for transportation (including all payments of stock 
subscriptions) during the period of Murphey’s activity in this behalf 
(1815-1821) amounted to only about $100,000. The total expendi- 
tures by the State to 1835, the beginning of the railroad era, were 
$291,576.10. See Raleigh Register, Oct. 1 and 22, 1819; Morgan, 
weseiee to Transportation in N. C.,” in N. C. Booklet, X. (1910-11) 

For an account of the work of navigation companies prior to the 
period of State aid, see the letters of A Farmer in the Raleigh Regis- 
ter, August 1803. See also Bartlett Yancey’s speech in the Raleigh 
Register of January 5, 1821, in which he said: “The Legislature of 
1815, which first set the subject of Internal Improvements afloat in 
this State, deserves immortal honor in the History of the State.” 
For a bibliography of the subject, see Laney and Wood, Bibliography 
of North Carolina Geology, Mineralogy, and Geography (N. C. Geo- 
logical and Economic Survey, Bulletin No. 10, Raleigh, 1909). 
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: GONTEMPLATED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF 


NORTH CAROLINA 


_ This Memoiri is s Seidel oie a 
. By Es Eres : 
za aA ‘Morrner. 


INTRODUCTION.! 


FOR thirty years past, the climate and soil of North-Caro- 
lina have been much underrated, and at no time have her 
physical resources been understood. She has sent half a mil- 
lion of her inhabitants to people the Wilderness of the West; 
and it was not until the rage for emigration abated, that the 
public attention was directed to the improvement of those advan- 
tages, and to the appreciation of those blessings, which Provi- 
dence has planted in abundance within her own bosom. The 
delusion in favor of new Countries, which has drained our popu- 
lation, is passing away; good sense is returning, and we are 
beginning seriously to reflect how we may make our fortunes 
here, instead of going to hunt for them in a Wilderness six 
hundred or a thousand miles distant. This good sense brings 
with it a love for the State and a desire to honor her by gen- 
erous efforts to unfold her physical and moral capacities—Our 
attention has so long been directed to the country to the West, 
that we are astonished to find how little we know of North- 
Carolina; and still more astonished to look back and see how 
indifferent we have been to procure information. It is with 
shame we now reflect that only a few years ago, the General 
Assembly refused to aid two enterprising individuals to compile 
a Map of the State; and that had it not been for the generous 
ald of two Gentlemen, David Stone and Peter Browne, Esquires, 
(to whom this Map is dedicated) it would not have been com- 
piled. It is mortifying to look around and witness the general 
ignorance which prevails of the resources and character of the 
State: to see, both in the Legislature and out of it, men of 
respectable understanding, almost totally ignorant of our Geo- 
graphical Situation, of the state of our. Population, our 
Finances, our Agriculture, our Commerce, our Soil and our 
Climate—We thank Heaven that a change is taking place, and 
that we begin to be as anxious to acquire a knowledge of our 
resources and of our capacities for improvement, as we have 
heretofore been indifferent. In proportion as this knowledge 
shall be acquired, will our respect for North-Carolina be in- 
creased; and our resolutions strengthened to rear up her pros- 


From the printed pamphlet, 88 pp. 8°. Reviewed by Jared Sparks 
in the North American Review, Jan., 1821, XII. 16-37. 
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perity and character by a bold and vigorous system of policy— 
The late war first roused us to active exertion. The enthusi- 
asm with which that event inspired us, gave admittance to lib- 
eral ideas. The Legislature of 1815, availed themselves of this 
enthusiasm to commence a system of policy, which had for its 
object the prosperity and greatness of the State. They spread 
abroad a zeal, which distinguished in a peculiar manner the 
Legislature of 1816. They directed the public attention to the 
improvement of our internal condition: To the opening of new 
channels of intercourse: To the construction of good roads, to 
the opening of our rivers, to the improvement of our inlets, to 
the concentration of our commerce, and the growth of markets 
at home for the productions of our soil—It remains to be seen 
whether subsequent Legislatures will foster the zeal which has 
been excited; will lead on the State to respectability and great- 
ness; or suffer us to sink back into our former apathy, and once 
more to merit the cold neglect of the General Government, and 
the reproach and contempt of our Sister States. 

When it is recollected that since the year 1815, the Legisla- 
ture have resolved to educate at the public expense the Daughter 
of Captain Blakely and the Son of Colonel Forsyth, in grati- 
tude for the devotion of those gallant men in their country’s 
service; that a superb Statue of the Father of our Country 
should be procured from the Chisel of the first Artist in the 
World; that public Education should be more diligently 
attended to; that liberal appropriations should be made for 
Internal Improvements: that our inlets, and our rivers should 
be surveyed: that a Principal Civil Engineer should be em- 
ployed to direct the public Works of the State; we have reason 
to hope that our character is-advancing; that we stand com- 
mited not only to ourselves, but to our neighbors, to persevere 
in the honorable career upon which we have entered. 

Men must learn political truths in the school of experience. 
Such is their obstinacy, that they will learn these truths no 
where else. The events of the year 1819, have taught us lessons 
of the most impressive character. If we do not profit by them, 
we deserve to be lashed still more severely. It is true the dis- 
tress in pecuniary matters which now prevails in this State is 
not attributable to one cause only; but it is obvious to a common 
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observer that the greatest and most operative cause of this dis- 
tress is the scattered condition of our commerce, and the want 
of a home market. Having no commercial city in which the 
staples of our soil can be exchanged for foreign merchandize, 
our Merchants purchase their Goods and contract their debts 
in Charleston, Petersburg, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New- 
York. Part of those debts are discharged by shipments of 
produce; the balance in cash. Once in every year the State is 
literally drained of its money to pay debts abroad. Our Banks 
not being able to do as extensive business by Bank credits as is 
done in large commercial cities, are compelled to issue and 
throw into circulation their notes to meet the demands of com- 
merce. These notes collected in immense numbers in other 
States are returned upon our Banks for specie; and the Banks 
are compelled not only to curtail their discounts and press their 
dealers, that they may call in their notes; but upon emergencies 
to suspend specie payments—The consequence is that their 
notes depreciate, and merchants having to make remittances to 
other States, sustain the most serious losses—No blame is to be 
attached to the Banks: they have not issued more paper than 
the ordinary demands of our commerce require: the evil lies in 
the condition of the State; a condition which, in the first place, 
induces the merchants to contract their debts in other States, 
and in the second place, which compels the Banks to do busi- 
ness by issues of notes, instead of doing it by Bank credits.— 
The old United States Bank, with a capital of ten millions of 
dollars, and making annual dividends of eight per cent, never 
had in circulation at any one time notes to the amount of five 
millions. More than one half of its business was done by Bank 
credits—Its business was confined to the commercial cities, 
where a credit at Bank answered the purposes of merchants as 
well, and their convenience much better, than Bank notes—If 
North-Carolina had her commerce concentrated at one or two 
points, one or more large commercial cities would grow up; 
markets would be found at home for the productions of the 
State; foreign merchandize would be imported into the State 
for the demands of the market; our debts would be contracted 
at home; and our Banks would be enabled to change their 
course of business. They could give activity to the commerce 
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of the State, and yet issue but a small amount of paper; and 
the amount issued would be confined in its circulation almost 
entirely to the State. To these advantages may be added an- 
other of no small moment: The profit upon our commerce 
would be made in North-Carolina, whereas now, it is made in 
other States. The annual profit made upon our commerce in 
other States, and which is totally lost to North-Carolina, is 
estimated at more than half a million of dollars. 

In framing a system of policy which is to extend our com- 
merce and improve our agriculture, it will be necessary to keep 
in view the necessity of sustaining the credit of our Bank paper. 
We need not enquire whether it was wise to substitute Bank 
paper in the place of the precious metals, for a circulating me- 
dium. It is in vain for us to attempt to control the course 
of business in the commercial world; and whilst every State in 
the Union, and the General Government itself, have established 
Banks, in which the specie of the nation is deposited, we ought 
not to expect that we can adopt any system by which this specie 
shall be drawn out and form a circulating medium. Events 
have put this subject beyond our control, and we must legislate 
upon the state of things as they are, and not as we would wish 
them to be—Independently of this.consideration, it is certainly 
problematical whether the quantity of the precious metals is 
equal to the present extended commerce of the world. For the 
last ten years this quantity has greatly decreased, both in 
Europe and America. The trade to India, which annually 
swallows up a large portion of the Silver of Europe and the 
United States, has extended itself within the last ten years, 
during all of which the coinage in South-America has been 
much interrupted, and the supplies to Europe and the United 
States have been very precarious. To this view of the case 
may be added, that since the close of the Revolutionary War in 
1783, the commerce of the world has probably doubled, and more 
than twice the quantity of circulating medium is now required 
for the purposes of commerce that was required at that time— 
Commercial States seem to have been driven to the necessity of 
Banking, as an expedient to supply the deficiency of the 
precious metals—This expedient has been abused; both in 
Europe and America; but this abuse furnishes no solid argu- 
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ment against the judicious use of this expedient: and it is not 
pretended that such abuse has taken place in North-Carolina. 
Our Legislature have acted with due caution in establishing 
Banks; and notwithstanding the embarrassments under which 
those institutions now labour, no doubt can be entertained of 
the ability and integrity with which their concerns have been 
managed—The writer of this Memoir has no interest in any 
of the Banks, except as a citizen of the State; as such, he feels 
a deep interest in their welfare. The character of the State is 
in some measure identified with the character of its Bank 
paper: half a million of the capital of the Banks belongs to the 
State, and nearly fifty thousand dollars of the public revenue 
are annually derived from these Institutions—They are essen- 
tially necessary to the growth of our commerce, and the exten- 
sion of our industry; and their situation claims, in a peculiar 
manner, the calm and sober attention of the Legislature—The 
circumstances connected with the situation of our Banks, cir- 
cumstances which the events of the year 1819 have rendered 
obvious to every man of common observation, furnish one of 
the strongest reasons why the Legislature should act promptly 
and decisively in carrying into effect a system of policy which 
shall change the course of commercial business in North-Caro- 
lina: a system which shall concentrate our commerce within 
our own territory, establish markets at home for the sale of our 
productions, and the purchase of foreign merchandize. 

We inhabit a State, the soil of which is little inferior to that 
of any of the Atlantic States; we have as many square miles 
of territory as the State of New-York; we have a population 
little short of seven hundred thousand, a population indus- 
trious, moral and intelligent; few objections can be urged to 
our climate; we have fine rivers intersecting our State, afford- 
ing channels of communication from the ocean, not only to the 
heart but almost to the extremity of our territory, at sundry 
points, and offering greater facilities for internal commerce 
than are enjoyed by any of the neighboring States. With 
these advantages at command, what can prevent us from becom- 
ing a rich, great and powerful member of the Union? Nothing 
can prevent it, but our supineness and want of public spirit. 

In North Carolina, the cultivation of the soil will form the 
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basis of public prosperity. To develope the resources of our 
soil, it is necessary to give facilities to our commerce. Industry 
will be inactive whilst there is no demand for its productions. 
An active commerce is the aliment of labour; and at this day, 
when Political Economy has attained to the rank of a science, 
Statesmen will not seek to promote the Agriculture of a coun- 
try by bounties and premiums, but will turn their attention to 
those ways and means by which, in the first place, the products 
of Agriculture can easily find a good market, and by which, in 
the second place, the profits of that commerce which sustains 
the market, shall be contributory to the wealth of their own, 
rather than of other States. 

It is proposed, in the following Memoir, to take a view of 
the internal condition of North-Carolina, her advantages for 
foreign commerce, for commerce with neighboring States, and 
for that commerce which is employed in the buying and sell- 
ing of commodities for home consumption. Lach species of 
commerce contributes to enliven industry, and to augment the 
wealth of the State, and as such claims the attention of the 
Legislature—These subjects are treated of in the “View of the 
Internal Improvements contemplated by the Legislature,’ 
which has been drawn up by the Board of Commissioners, and 
submitted to the consideration of the Principal Engineer for 
the State. ' 

It is further proposed to take a view of what the Legislature 
has thus far done towards improving our internal condition, to 
point out, in part, what remains to be done, and shew the ability 
of the State to do it. This will lead to an enquiry into the 
resources of the State, and the condition of her finances—Upon 
these subjects general remarks will be avoided. Facts taken 
from the public records of the country will be submitted; and 
men who have not turned their attention to this subject, will - 
be astonished to find how little our resources are understood. 

Should this Memoir contribute in the least to cherish a zeal 
for the honor and prosperity of North-Carolina, it will be 
gratifying to the writer, whose principal ambition is, to see 
his native State assume that rank in the Union, to which she is 
entitled by her physical resources, and the moral worth and 
intelligence of her people. 


What the Legislature have thus far done on the 
subject of Internal Improvements. 


AT the close of the late War with Great Britain the public 
attention was directed to the subject of Internal Improvements ; 
and it is a little remarkable, that in the winter of 1815, New- 
York passed the law under which the Great Canal from the 
Lakes to the North River has been commenced; Virginia estab- 
lished a Fund for Internal Improvements and appointed a 
Board of Public Works; and North-Carolina, for the first time 
since her political existence, resolved to appropriate a part of 
her revenues to the Improvement of her Internal Condition. 
Pennsylvania had long before set an example of the most honor- 
able kind upon this subject. An appropriation of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars and more, for making Roads, erecting 
Bridges, &c., had become so frequent in that state, that her 
internal condition became enviable. Her Agriculture, her Com- 
merce, her Manufactures, made a progress that was astonishing ; 
her industry and her wealth extended, and she proved, beyond 
all doubt, to men who understood the subject, that one thousand 
dollars laid out in Internal Improvements, add ten thousand to 
the National Wealth: that liberal appropriations for Roads, 
Bridges and Canals, do not impoverish, but enrich a State; do 
not increase the public burthens, but render them more light. 
For notwithstanding the millions which Pennsylvania has 
appropriated to these objects, such has been the increase of her 
wealth and the productiveness of her revenue, that she has been 
enabled almost entirely to dispense with ordinary taxation, and 
to fill her Treasury from the proceeds of her Bank Stock, Stock 
in the Public Funds, Turnpike and Canal Stock—New-York, 
rivalling Pennsylvania in her commerce, resolved to follow her 
example in improving her internal condition. Having by 
repeated surveys ascertained the practicability of opening a 
communication by water from Lake Erie to the North River, 
she levied taxes to raise a fund of five millions to open this 
communication. Such a resolution was worthy of the states- 
man who proposed it and of the State which adopted it; and 
the work which will be executed in pursuance of it, will have 
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no parallel either in Europe or the United States—Virginia 
determined at the same time to take effectual measures to 
improve her Inland Navigation. She created a fund of one 
and an half million, and pledged her faith that the proceeds 
of this fund should be applied to the execution of such Public 
Works as the Legislature might from time to time be disposed 
to patronize: She established a Board of Public Works to 
manage this fund, to employ a Principal Engineer and Sur- 
veyors, and to superintend the public works of the State, so far 
as to have the proper plans drawn up, and to report to the 
Legislature, from year to year, their progress and condition.— 
Since that time, South-Carolina has appropriated a million of 
dollars for improving her Internal Condition, and has author- 
ised an expenditure of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
thereof annually; leaving to her Principal Engineer the form- 
ing of all the plans, and in a great degree the designation of 
the objects, the Improvement of her Rivers being the main one. 
It remains to be seen what North-Carolina has done upon this 
subject. 

Early in the Session of the General Assembly in 1815, a 
resolution was submitted on the subject of the Inland Naviga- 
tion of the State, which was referred to a joint select Committee 
of the two Houses. The Committee made a Report, in which 
they gave a general view of the condition of the State and of 
her capacities for Commerce; and submitted a plan for improv- 
ing her Inland Navigation. The outlines of this plan were, 

1. That Companies should be incorporated for Improving 
the Navigation of the Principal Rivers, who should hold their 
rights and privileges forever— 

2. That the rights and privileges of a Asneaie should extend 
from the sources of a River to its mouth, or to the line of the 
State, and to all tributary streams— 

3. That each Company should be entitled to levy such Toll, 
as would yield fifteen per cent. upon the Capital expended— 

4. That the State should subscribe one third part of the 
Capital Stock of each Company. 

5. That a Board of Commissioners should be appointed to 
superintend the Public Works on behalf of the State; to employ 
a Principal and Assistant Engineers; to have surveys made; 
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and to report annually to the General Assembly the state of the 
Public Works, the money which had been expended, the progress 
which had been made, &c. And to recommend, from time to 
time, such further works as they might think should be exe- 
euted—It was further proposed that this Board should be 
charged with the duty of collecting Statistical Information of 
the Agriculture and Commerce of the State: Information rela- 
tive to the Soil and Climate, &c. 

The Committee proposed to give numerous details to this 
general plan, should the General Assembly sanction the outlines 
—The subject was novel and it underwent much investigation, 
particularly in the House of Commons, where the discussion 
was animated and interesting. The Senate sanctioned the plan, 
but it was rejected by the Commons. Bills were then drawn 
up and offered incorporating Companies for the Roanoke and 
Cape-Fear Rivers, which, after much opposition, and having 
received sundry amendments, were passed. The State agreed 
to subscribe twenty-five thousand dollars of the capital stock 
of the Roanoke Company, and fifteen thousand of the Cape- 
Fear Company. 

The Committee recommended a Survey of our Inlets and of 
the principal Sounds, and Commissioners were appointed to 
have a Survey made of the Albemarle and Pamlico, with 
instructions to ascertain, if it were practicable to open a direct 
outlet to the ocean from the Albemarle-—John Haywood, Peter 
Browne, William Boylan and Joseph Gales were appointed 
Commissioners to have Surveys made of the Roanoke, Tar, 
Neuse, Cape-Fear, Yadkin and Catawba Rivers, and were 
instructed to have a Survey made between the Cape-Fear and 
Yadkin, with a view of ascertaining whether a communication 
by water could be opened between those Rivers—They were 
authorised to employ one or more Surveyors, and were directed 
to report to the next General Assembly. 

During the Summer of 1816, a partial Survey was made of 
the Albemarle and Croathan Sounds and of Roanoke Inlet, by 
Capt. Clarke, late of the Corps of Engineers. He endeavored 
to learn the direction and relative influence of the currents 
along the Coast north of Cape Hatteras, a knowledge of which 
was indispensably necessary in determining the question of 
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making an Outlet from the Albemarle. It is not understood 
what circumstances prevented Capt. Clarke from completing his 
Survey. He drew up a Map of this part of the Coast, in which 
he marked out the direction of the principal currents which 
could affect an Outlet; but their relative forces not being deter- 
mined, the question respecting this Outlet, so far as the same 
depends upon a correct knowledge of those currents, remains 
in the same situation in which it was in the year 1816. The 
Map of Capt. Clarke will, however, be very useful to other 
Engineers who may be called upon to examine and determine 
this question. 

Peter Browne, Esquire, was appointed Chairman of the 
Board of Commissioners charged with the Surveys of the prin- 
cipal Rivers, and the employment of competent Surveyors being 
the first thing necessary, the Board opened a correspondence 
with Gentlemen in the Northern States, and Col. Benjamin F. 
Baldwin of Massachusetts was recommend[ed]| to them. Upon 
an Invitation from the Board, Col. Baldwin came out, and in 
the Fall of 1816, made Surveys of the Tar and Neuse Rivers. 
His Reports of these Surveys were submitted to the General 
Assembly of that year; and the Board were continued, with 
instructions to employ a Principal. Engineer for the State and 
one or more Surveyors. They were also directed to purchase 
such Maps and Charts as they might think would be useful, and 
to have such other and further Surveys made as to them might 
seem necessary to aid the General Assembly in determining 
upon plans of Internal Improvement. 

The Committee on Inland Navigation, in their report to the 
General Assembly in 1816, submitted definite views of the 
Improvements which they deemed necessary. They related 

1. To the Improvement of our Inlets. 

2. To the opening of our principal Rivers. 

3. To the junction of two or more of those Rivers by Canals. 

4. To the concentration of our Commerce at a few points, 
by means of the foregoing Improvements. 

They recommended the continuance of the Board for a Sur- 
vey of the Albemarle, Croathan and Pamlico Sounds, and 
Roanoke Inlet; and the incorporation of Companies for the 
Tar, Neuse, Yadkin and Catawba Rivers. Charters were 
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granted for these Rivers, similar to the Charters which in 1815, 
had been granted for the Roanoke and Cape-Fear. 

The General Assembly having directed the employment of a 
Principal Engineer, the Board offered the appointment. to Col. 
Benjamin F. Baldwin, who declined it; and the rains of the 
Winter having rendered a further prosecution of Surveys at 
that time inconvenient, he returned to Massachusetts. The 
whole of the year 1817 was consumed in fruitless endeavors to 
procure a Principal Engineer. Mr. Benjamin H. Latrobe, who 
stood at the head of the Civil Engineers in the United States, 
and in whose office many promising young men had been edu- 
cated, early advised the Board to procure an Engineer either 
from France or England. He had received his education in 
England, and was well acquainted with the progress which the 
science of Civil Engineering had made in Europe since the 
commencement of the French Revolution. The Board offered 
the appointment to Mr. Latrobe at a salary of three thousand 
dollars. He declined the appointment, but very politely and 
generously aided them with his advice upon all the subjects 
committed to their charge by the General Assembly.—Mr. Lee, 
the late Consul of the United States at Bordeaux, having recom- 
mended Mr. Pagenaud, the appointment of Topographical En- 
gineer was offered to him. Mr. Pagenaud was a French Gen- 
tlemen, who emigrated to the United States upon the restoration 
of the Bourbons. He had been educated in the Polytechnic 
School at Paris, and during the government of Bonaparte, had 
been placed at the head of the Topographical Engineers in the 
Department of the Garonne. Almost at the same time that 
Mr. Pagenaud agreed to accept the appointment which the 
Board tendered to him, he received permission to return to 
France, of which he immediately availed himself. 

In the Summer of 1818, Peter Browne, Esquire, the Chair- 
man of the Board, sailed for England; and the Board having 
spent eighteen months in fruitless efforts to procure a Principal 
Engineer in the United States, requested Mr. Browne to engage 
one in England: He was also requested to engage a competent 
Surveyor and Draftsman, and to purchase for the State in Lon- 
don, a complete set of Mathematical Instruments required for 
the Engineer’s Department. The General Assembly of 1817, 
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in contemplation of Mr. Browne’s absence from the State, 
added Archibald D. Murphey, Esquire, to the Board, and upon 
the sailing of Mr. Browne, he was appointed Chairman of the 
Board pro tem. 

The Companies which were incorporated in 1815 and 1816, 
began to be organised, and were anxious to commence their 
Work. It became necessary, therefore, to commence the Surveys 
ordered by the General Assembly. If Mr. Browne should suc- 
ceed in engaging a Principal Engineer, the Board considered 
that this Engineer, upon his arrival, should be occupied in 
planning the Public Works and superintending their execution: 
that great part of his time must in this way be taken up, and 
that he could not even plan a public work without the aid of 
an accurate Survey—For these reasons, the Board availed 
themselves of the best talents which they could bring into their 
service, and the Surveys were commenced in July 1818. These 
Surveys were directed 


1. To the Yadkin. 
2. To the Cape-Fear. 
3. To the Country between the Yadkin and Cape-Fear. 


Deen giants Cape oe pon ‘Roanoke and Pungo. 
Dae ae i a Roanoke and Tar. 
Clee ee ee os Tar and Neuse. 


Mr. William Terry made a partial Survey of the Cape-Fear 
between the Towns of Fayetteville and Haywood, and of the 
Yadkin between Skeen’s and Stokes’s Ferries—He also ascer- 
tained the relative levels of the Yadkin at Skeen’s Ferry and 
the Uharee at Lassiter’s Ford. 

Messrs. John Hixon and Hiram Jenings‘examined the Yad- 
kin, from Wilkesborough to the South Carolina line, and recom- 
mended plans of improving its Navigation, except at the Nar- 
rows and Falls. : 

The Reverend Joseph Caldwell and Mr. Elisha Mitchell, of 
our University, made a Survey of the Narrows and Falls of the 
Yadkin. 

Messrs. Jonathan Price and Woodson Clemons made a par- 
tial Survey of the country between the Uharee and Deep Rivers, 
and ascertained the relative levels of the beds of those Rivers 
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at sundry points—They also made Surveys between the Roanoke 
and Pungo, the Roanoke and Tar, and the Tar and Neuse 
Rivers. 

Reports of these Surveys, with Maps and Profiles, were sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly of 1818, and three thousand 
copies of the Reports were ordered to be printed for distribu- 
tion among the several Counties. 

A short time before the meeting of the General Assembly in 
1818, the Board received a Letter from Peter Browne, Esquire, 
in which he stated the great demand for Civil Engineers in 
Europe, the difficulty of procuring them, and the high prices 
which were paid for their services; that since the termination 
of the late War upon that Continent, the respective Govern- 
ments had turned their attention to the Improvement of their 
Internal Condition, and given employment to all their eminent 
Civil Engineers; that he found he could not engage a Principal 
Engineer for North-Carolina upon a salary which the General 
Assembly would approve of, and requested further instructions 
—The Board submitted the subject to the General Assembly, 
with a request that an opinion should be expressed! as to the 
salary which the Board should engage to pay—The Communica- 
tion of the Board was referred to the Committee on Internal 
Improvements, who reported a resolution that the subject should 
be left to the discretion of the Board; and this resolution being 
agreed to by the two Houses, notice of it was immediately trans- 
mitted to Mr. Browne. 

Early in the year 1819, Mr. John Couty, who had been in 
the service of the Principal Engineer of Virginia, was em- 
ployed by the Board to prosecute the Surveys which had been 
commenced in 1818. He was instructed to make the Survey 
between the Pedee and Cape-Fear for the Lumber River Canal; 
to make a Survey of the Yadkin at the Narrows and Falls, on 
the Eastern side of the River (Messrs. Caldwell and Mitchell 
having confined their survey chiefly to the Western side): to 
make a Survey of the Pedee from the Uharee to the South- 
Carolina line; and to make a Survey of the Country between 
the Catawba and Pedee, by the way of the Rocky River—The 


’This word is printed “expression” in the original pamphlet. 
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Reports of these Surveys, with Mr. Couty’s Maps and Profiles, 
will be laid before the next General Assembly. 

It has been an object with the Board to make these Surveys 
auxiliary to the compiling of an accurate Map of the State; 
and they will be found eminently useful in this respect, inde- 
pendently of the main object for which they were ordered by 
the General Assembly. It is very desirable to have such a Map. 
Virginia has lately voted fifty thousand dollars for the compila- 
tion of an accurate Map of that State, notwithstanding the 
fine Map which Mr. Madison, the late President of William and 
Mary College, published under the patronage of the Legislature, 
a few years ago. The Map of North-Carolina, by Messrs. Price 
and. Strother, has an accuracy not to have been expected at the 
time it was compiled. At that time, little was known of the 
Geography of the Western parts of the State; and there is one- 
sixth part of the Territory of the State, of which this Map 
affords a very indifferent representation. It is that part which 
lies between the Blue Ridge and the Great Ridge of Mountains, 
along the summit of which runs the line dividing North-Caro- 
lina from Tennessee, and in which lie the counties of Ashe, 
Buncombe, Haywood, part of Burke, and all the Cherokee 
Country within the limits of this State. Mr. Strother visited 
this part of the State, and obtained the best information he 
could from the Inhabitants, as well as by his own observation 
of the ranges of Mountains and the direction of the water 

courses: But the population was small and scattered, there 
were few public highways, and it was impossible for him to 
obtain information for an accurate Map. Within this section 
of the State, there are more than five millions of acres; its 
territory equals in extent that of the Judicial districts of Eden- 
ton and Newbern; and some of the finest lands in North-Caro- 
lina are found here—The whole is a rich mountainous country. 
—The writer of this Memoir, although he had sought many 
opportunities of obtaining information, had but a very imper- 
fect idea of its extent or value, until he visited it in the fall 
of 1819. It is a portion of the State little known to the people 
of the Middle, Southern and Eastern Counties: But its extensive 
territory and growing population, added to the circumstance 
that there are at least a million of acres belonging to the State 
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within the Cherokee Nation of Indians, render this country an 
object of peculiar consideration with the Legislature. 

Upon this subject, it may be proper to remark, that no time 
should be lost in settling the South-Western Boundary between 
this State and Tennessee. By the cession Act of 1789, this 
Boundary is not defined beyond the Great Unica Mountain. 
From that Mountain to the line of Georgia, the act of 1789, 
declares the line shall run on the summit of the principal ridge 
of Mountains. But there are several ridges; and from the late 
Survey made by the States of Tennessee and Georgia for the 
purpose of settling the lines between those States, it appears that 
Tennessee has selected a ridge of Mountains that has heretofore 
been considered by us as lying within our Territory, and includ- 
ing a large portion of the most valuable lands within the Chero- 
kee Country in North-Carolina—As the Cherokee Title is on 
the point of being extinguished, it becomes a matter of interest- 
ing concern to us to have the conflicting claims of Tennessee 
and this State speedily settled—When this shall be done, the 
boundaries of North Carolina will be determined. 

In making the Surveys ordered by the General Assembly, 
it has also been an object with the Board, to render those Sur- 
veys subservient to the interests of Science, by collecting infor- 
mation of the Geology and Mineralogy of the State. But thus 
far they have found it impossible to realize their wishes in this 
respect. They hope, however, should the General Assembly 
continue the Board, to be able to collect much useful informa- 
tion on these subjects. 

In July, 1819, Mr. Hamilton Fulton arrived from Europe, 
bringing letters to the Board from Peter Browne, Esquire, in 
which he stated, that in pursuance of the powers given to him, 
he had engaged Mr. Fulton as the Principal Engineer for the 
State, at the salary of £1200 Sterling; and Mr. Robert H. 
Brazier, as Surveyor, at the salary of £300:—That he had found 
it impossible to engage a man of competent talents at a smaller 
salary, and that neither of the two Principal Engineers of 
Great-Britain could be had at a salary of fifty thousand dollars 
per year—Mr. Fulton had been educated for his Profession by 
Mr. Rennie, and had been long in the service of Mr. Telford, 
the two Principal Engineers, not only of Great-Britain, but of 
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Europe; he had been for many years employed in laying out 
and making Canals, Locks, Bridges, &c.; in Draining Marshes 
and Fens, making Turnpikes and Rail-Ways.—He had been 
employed by the Board of Admiralty, at Bermuda and Malta, 
and had laid out for the King of Sweden the Great Canal from 
Gottenburg to the North Sea.1 The Board confirmed the con- 
tract made by Mr. Browne with Mr. Fulton, and drew up for 
him the Instructions which are found in the following “View 
of the Internal Improvements contemplated by the Legislature 
of North Carolina.” 

Mr. Fulton stated to the Board, that he must make himself 
acquainted, in the first place, with the Geography of the State; 
that such a knowledge was indispensably necessary, before he 
could plan the Internal Improvements which the Legislature 
contemplated. He was therefore advised to visit the principal 
Rivers, and give them a cursory examination, and instruct the 
several Companies as to the immediate Works in which they 
were engaged; to traverse the State as extensively as he could, 
and learn not only its Geography but its Topography at those 
points where Public Works were contemplated. In pursuance 
of this advice, Mr. Fulton visited the Neuse, the Tar, the Cape- 

‘ Fear, the Yadkin and the Catawba; and the result of his exam- 
ination of those Rivers will be laid before the next General 
Assembly. 


_Hamitton Fotrron, Esa. 

THE Commissioners herewith submit to you, a View of the 
Internal Improvements contemplated by the Legislature of 
North-Carolina, with such remarks thereon as they suppose 
may aid you in your enquiries upon the several subjects com- 
mitted to your care as Principal Engineer of the State. 

With much esteem, I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
A. D. Murpuery, Chairman, &c. 

August 10, 1819. 


oe should read: “from Gottenburg on the North Sea to the 
altie.’ 


A View of the Internal Improvements contem- 
plated by the Legislature of North Carolina. 


The Internal Improvements contemplated by the Legislature 
of North-Carolina, relate 

1. To the Inlets on our Coast. 

2. To the Sounds along the Coast. 

3. To the Primary Rivers. 

4. To the junction of two or more of those Rivers by navi- 
gable Canals. 

5. To the Public Highways. 

6. To the Draining of the Marshes and Swamps of the East- 
ern and Southern Counties. 

In the application of the Public Revenue to the various 
objects of Internal Improvement, the Legislature has had due 
regard to the several sections of the State, and is anxious to 
give effect to a system which is general, and at the same time 
definite. One part of the State requires Improvements very 
different from those required in another. The counties border- 
ing on the Mountains are at a distance from Markets, and have 
to rely on land-carriage for getting their productions to them. 
These counties require good turnpike roads. 

The middle counties are intersected by fine Rivers, which are 
now useless for the purpose of Navigation, on account of 
obstructions which nature has placed in them. Those counties 
require those obstructions to be removed and the Rivers to be 
made Navigable. The counties to the South and East, suffer 
disease and pestilence from their numerous and extensive 
Swamps and Marshes: their finest lands lie neglected, and 
labour, instead of being directed to the pursuits of a productive 
Agriculture, is turned to the making of Tar and the collecting 
of Turpentine. All the counties of the State are interested in 
improving the Inlets upon our Coast, and concentrating at a 
few points our scattered Commerce. Individual capital is 
insufficient to effect any of those great objects. They require 
the resources of the State; and in no way can those resources 
be so well applied as in making improvements, which shall aid 
the health and raise the moral condition of our population; 
which shall give encouragement to industry and facilities to 
Commerce. 
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The Inlets on our Coast. 


The plans of improvement for the interior of the State, are 
intimately connected with the Inlets on our Coast. At present, 
there are only two Inlets from which there is a communication 
with the Interior—These are at Ocracocke and Cape-Fear. 
There are two other Inlets, Old Topsail at Beaufort, and Bogue 
at Swansborough, to which attention is invited, for reasons 
which will hereafter be explained. The Inlet at Cape-Fear is 
the best in the State, and is better situate than any other for the 
general Commerce of the middle and western counties. At the 
mouth of the Cape-Fear there are two Inlets, one over the 
main Bar at Smithville, having a depth of seventeen feet water 
at high tides; the other lately formed, and therefore called the 
New Inlet, having a depth of thirteen feet water over the Bar. 
This Inlet is thought to be gradually deepening, and in the 
course of the next fifty years will probably have eighteen feet 
of water. It is protected by the promontory and shoals of Cape 
Hatteras from the North-Eastwardly currents of the Gulf 
Stream; and the current setting through it has its deposits car- 
ried to the South by the eddy current which sets down the coast 
from Cape Look-out, which current lodges these deposits upon 
the Northern part of the promontory and shoals of Cape-Fear. 

At the main Bar at Smithville, may be seen very distinctly, 
the operation of those causes which are constantly changing the 
condition of our Coast—The Gulph Stream, running with a 
- velocity of nearly three miles in an hour, sweeps along to the 
North-East, distant only about thirty miles from the Bar; and 
gives motion in that direction to a great mass of waters nearer 
to the Coast; which mass meeting with the current from the 

Cape-Fear, forms an eddy, in which the deposits forming the 
promontory and shoals of Cape-Fear have been made. These 
deposits have gradually extended the shoals and prolonged the 
promontory; and the consequence has been, that the eddy cur- 
rent setting down the coast from this promontory, has gradu- 
ally increased in strength, and is now fast washing away the 
sands from the South Western side of the Promontory, and 
depositing them on Oak Island to the South-West of the Inlet. 
This current has, within the recollection of the old Pilots at 
Smithville, encroached more than half a mile upon Bald Head, 
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and prolonged the head-lands of Oak Island a greater distance. 
Those Pilots are of opinion that within a few years, the pro- 
montory of Bald Head will be extended to the Frying-Pan 
Shoals. The currents are continually changing the channels 
over the Bar; but amidst all those changes, the depth of water 
continues nearly the same: and unless the strength of the cur- 
rent from the Cape-Fear should be considerably weakened by 
the widening and deepening of the New Inlet, the same depth 
of water may continue. 

The central situation of the Cape-Fear River, the improve- 
ment of which its Navigation is susceptible, the possibility of 
bringing to it the trade of two-thirds of the State, the superi- 
ority of its Inlets to any other on our Coast, render any thing 
connected with Improvements on this River of peculiar im- 
portance—And it may here be proper to notice certain facts 
intimately connected with the Navigation and Commerce of 
this River. The Cape-Fear receives, a little above the Town of 
Wilmington, Black River and the North-East; and a few miles 
below this Town, stretches out to the width of nearly a mile, 
and gradually widens until it reaches the Bay at Smithville. 

Wilmington is distant thirty miles from Smithville; and the 
tide which varies at Smithville from four to six feet, varies at 
Wilmington from eighteen inches to two and an half feet. The 
first eddy produced by the meeting of the current of the River 
with that of the tides, is nearly twenty miles below Wilmington, 
and in this eddy a deposit is made which forms what is called 
“the Flats.” Over these Flats, at high tide, there is eleven feet 
water. Vessels drawing more than eleven feet of water, are 
compelled to lighter at the Flats, and are subjected to much 
expense and inconvenience on that account. If Wilmington 
continue to be the principal port of the Cape-Fear, it will 
become a subject of interesting enquiry, whether this obstruc- 
tion to the Navigation of that River can be permanently 
removed ?—If the deposit be made by the meeting of the cur- 
rents of the River and the tide, will it be possible to prevent it? 
or will it be possible to vary the place and manner of the 
deposit, so that a deep channel can be kept open? The Flats 
extend about three hundred yards up and down the River. The 
deposit is a light, soft mud, and vessels often plough through 
it to the depth of two feet. 
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When the colony first settled upon the Cape-Fear, the scite 
selected for a shipping port, was at Brunswick, a short distance 
below the Flats. For sixty years after the settlement of the 
colony, Lumber and Naval Stores constituted the principal 
articles of export from the Cape-Fear: The width of the River 
- below Wilmington, exposed it to the influence of the winds, 
and rendered the descent of rafts of Lumber and Naval Stores 
dangerous: And this part: of the River was considered also dan- 
gerous to the Boats which descended the River from the interior 
of the country—These circumstances induced the government 
to patronise the growth of a town higher up, where the River 
was narrow; and the bluff at Wilmington was selected. If this 
removal of the seat of trade was advisable at the time it was 
made, the change which has since taken place in the condition 
of the country, the increased amount of Agricultural products 
for exportation, and the unhealthiness of Wilmington, cer- 
tainly render it at least problematical whether it is to be con- 
sidered beneficial at this day. 

Wilmington is situate on the Eastern side of the River, hav- 
ing to the West extensive rice swamps, the exhalations from 
which destroy the health of its inhabitants. The evil might 
possibly be in a great degree remedied by draining the swamps 
and changing their culture. 

Wilmington has good water, perhaps the best in the South- 
ern Ports. The water in the River is fresh, and vessels can lie 
- at anchor without danger from the worm, which soon destroys 
them at the mouth of the River, and secure from the danger 
of tempests. These are decided advantages, and render Wil- 
mington, in the opinion of many, the most eligible port for the 
Cape-Fear. A contrary opinion is entertained by others, who 
think that Smithville is the most eligible port, and the one 
which the government should patronise. The Bay at Smith- 
ville is five miles wide, protected on the North by the main 
land, on the North-East by Bald-head, and on the South-West 
by Oak Island. Smithville is situated on the Bay, open to the 
sea over the main Bar, and no objection is made to its healthi- 
ness. It is the place of resort for the people of Wilmington 
during the sickly months of Summer and Autumn—The chan- 
nel for vessels lies near to the main land, and wharves may be 
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extended to the channel. All vessels which enter through the 
New Inlet, or over the main Bar, can lie in this channel. The 
objections to Smithville are, 1st, the width of the River for 
nearly thirty miles above. 2d, the worm which destroys vessels 
that he long at anchor. The introduction of Steam Boats upon 
the Cape-Fear has removed the first objection, as to all articles 
for exportation except lumber and naval stores. The second 
objection may possibly be done away by the construction of 
Docks to be supplied with fresh water from Elizabeth River. 
Whether Wilmington or Smithville should be patronized by the 
government, as the principal port for the Cape-Fear, is a ques- 
tion of great importance to the state, and intimately connected 
with the plans of Improvement for transferring to the Cape- 
Fear the trade of the Pedee and Lumber Rivers. 


Ocracocke Inlet. 


Through Ocracocke Inlet, shipments are made from the 
Roanoke, the Tar and the Neuse Rivers. It is inconveniently 
situate for the Roanoke, and a voyage from the head of Albe- 
marle sound to Ocracocke, is thought to be equal to a voyage 
from Ocracocke to New York or to the West-Indies. The 
Navigation off the coast at Ocracocke is dangerous; the channel 
across the Bar is variable and difficult; within the Bar lies the 
Swash, over which there are only eight feet of water, and within 
the swash there is no harbour, nor good anchorage-ground. No 
part of our coast seems to be subject to greater or more frequent 
changes than that near Ocracocke. The great mass of waters 
in the Albemarle and Pamtico Sounds, supplied by numerous 
rivers, pass out to sea, principally, through this Inlet: and some 
idea of the strength of the current which sets through this Inlet 
may be formed, from the fact that there are scarcely any per- 
ceptible tides in the Sounds. This current meeting the current 
of the tide, forms an eddy within the Bar, in which a deposit is 
made which forms the swash. The Inlet has widened very much 
within the last fifty years, and the depth of water across the 
Bar has lessened. It is said, that at present this depth does not 
exceed fourteen feet. Vessels drawing more than eight feet 
water, have to lighter in crossing the swash; and this circum- 
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stance, added to the other of there being no harbor, renders 
the Navigation through this Inlet not only inconvenient, but 
often extremely dangerous. To lessen the inconvenience, it has 
been proposed to use Camels for taking vessels across the 
swash; and to lessen the dangers of Navigation, it has been 
proposed to sink Piers, mooring Anchors and Chains. The 
peculiar gurgitating quality of the sands at this Inlet, renders 
it very doubtful whether any erection of piers would prove per- 
manent. Vessels which have been wrecked here, have been 
quickly swallowed up in the sands, and other vessels now sail 
over them. If the Inlet continue to widen, the depth of water 
over the Bar will continue to decrease, and this will be fol- 
lowed by an increase of deposit at the swash. This swash is 
like the Flats of the Cape-Fear, of nearly the same width, and 
formed of the same sort of light mud, which changes its position 
at almost every storm—The Commerce of the Tar, the Neuse, 
and the Roanoke (except so much of the latter as goes to Nor- 
folk,) is dependent upon the Inlet at Ocracoke; and although 
so far as the subject is now understood, there seems to be but 
little ground to hope that this Inlet can be so improved that a 
safe and commodious Navigation can be had through it, yet if 
a better Outlet cannot be found for the rich commerce of these 
Rivers, such improvement should be made at Ocracocke as the 
situation. of the Inlet will admit, and the revenues of the State 
be able to meet. 

_ The difficulties and dangers attending the Inlet at Ocracoke, 
have directed the public attention 1st. To the opening of an 
Inlet at the lower end of Albemarle Sound. 2dly, To the open- 
ing of a communication by Navigable Canals from the Roan- 
oke to the Inlet at Beaufort, or at Swansborough; and concen- 
trating at one port the Commerce of the Roanoke, the Tar and 
the Neuse. 


The opening of an Inlet at the lower end of Albemarle Sound. 


Whether a suitable Inlet for commercial purposes can be 
formed at the lower end of Albemarle Sound, is an enquiry 
which has been deemed of so much importance to the State, 
that the General Assembly have appointed a Board of Com- 
missioners to conduct it, with powers to employ competent 
Engineers to determine it. This enquiry derives its importance 
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from the River Roanoke, which is second only to the Hudson 
in point of extent and the fertility of its lands, in the Atlantic 
States. Without such an Inlet, apprehensions are entertained 
that the Commerce of this River, will, through the Dismal 
Swamp Canal, pass to Norfolk. The character, as well as the 
interest of this State, is deeply concerned in securing this Com- 
merce; and it will be one of the important enquiries submitted 
to the Principal Engineer, how this can be effected. 

Two plans have been proposed; one to open an Inlet at the 
lower end of Albemarle Sound: the other to divert the trade of 
the Roanoke to some Inlet now existing upon our coast.—Two 
questions have of late been agitated in this State: One, whether 
any of the vessels of Sir Walter Raleigh crossed the Bar: The 
other, through what Inlet his men entered when they came to 
Roanoke Island. It is alleged by some, that his vessels anchored 
off the Coast, and his boats only crossed the Bar; it is alleged 
by others, that the vessels crossed the Bar and anchored under 
Roanoke Island. No satisfactory information has been pro- 
cured upon these points, nor is it probable that any such infor- 
mation can now be had, without access to the Maps and Papers 
of Dr. Harriott, the Astronomer, who accompanied Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and made charts of that part of our Coast, and wrote 
an account of the expedition. It is understood that these 
Charts and Papers of Doct. Harriott were bequeathed by him 
to the University of Oxford; and Peter Browne, Esquire, a 
Member of this Board, now in England, has been requested to 
procure copies. Whatever doubts may rest upon these points, 
it seems clear, that at the time of Sir Walter Raleigh’s expedi- 
tion, there were two Inlets on this part of our coast, which have 
since disappeared. The one was Roanoke Inlet, near to Roa- 
noke Island; the other was Hatteras, anciently called Hat- 
teraske Inlet, situate between Ocracocke and the promontory of 
Hatteras. It is probable that the closing of the Inlets is to be 
ascribed, principally, to the widening and deepening of the 
channels through the marshes west of Roanoke Island—Some 
of those channels existed at the time of Sir Walter Raleigh, 


otherwise he would not have given the name of Island to what 


has ever since been called “Roanoke Island.” It was ascer- 
tained by Mr. Price, during the last Summer, that the bed of _ 
the Roanoke at Williamston, was six feet above the bed of 
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Pamtico at Washington; and the strong currents setting 
through the marshes, shew that the Albemarle is more elevated 
than the Pamtico Sound. To the East of Roanoke Island, lies 
Croathan Sound, communicating with the Albemarle to the 
North and Pamtico to the South. Through this Sound, and 
through Roanoke Inlet, the waters of the Albemarle discharged 
themselves previous to opening of the channels through the 
marshes—and when we attend to the fact, that the Pamtico is 
lower by several feet than the Albemarle, it is rendered prob- 
able, that most of the waters of the Albemarle passed down 
Croathan Sound, and that the current through the Inlet must 
necessarily have been weak, and of course that there was but 
little depth of water. It is probable this depth did not exceed 
eight feet. As the channel through the marshes opened, the 
currents through the Inlet and Croathan Sound became weaker, 
until finally the Inlet closed. 

The opening of the channels through the marshes has also 
been the cause, probably, of closing the Inlet at Hatteras. 
Whilst the waters of the Albemarle were divided between Roa-. 
noke Inlet and Croathan Sound, the current setting into Pam- 
tico was weaker than it has been since Roanoke Inlet was closed. 
This current, meeting the current from the Neuse and Pamtico, 
the combined currents were deflected through Hatteras Inlet. 
When the strength of the current from the Albemarle was 
increased by the closing of Roanoke Inlet, it threw the point of 
deflection further to the South; the consequence of which was, 
that the combined deflected current no longer passed out at 
Hatteras Inlet, but made its way through the Banks further to 
the South; and in this way Ocracoke was opere and Hatteras 
Inlet dened: 

If the closing of Roanake Inlet has been caused bythe open- 
ing of the channels through the marshes, it is probable that 
closing those channels would open the Inlet, and that there 
would be a greater depth of water in the Inlet than at the time 
of Sir Walter Raleigh: for it is certain that some of those chan- 
nels were open in his time. The closing of Croathan Sound 
would further improve the Inlet, by directing the whole current 
from the Albemarle directly out to sea. This would probably 
be the strongest current from the interior to be found on our 
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Coast; and if the Inlet could be prevented from widening, it 
would have a depth of water equal that at Cape Fear. 

Capt. Clarke, late of the Corps of Engineers, examined these 
Sounds, under the direction of the Commissioners appointed by 
the General Assembly. His Map, shewing the direction of the 
several currents, is filed in the office of Secretary of State. 

The objections which have been urged to the forming of this 
Inlet, are, 

1st. The magnitude and expense of the work, compared with 
the resources of the State. 

2d. The difficulty of procuring materials for a permanent 
barrier across the marshes. 

3d. The gurgitating quality of the sands on the Coast. It 
is said, however, that a clay foundation can be had across the 
marshes. It is not probable that such a foundation can be had 
across Croathan Sound—Without it, any barrier which might 
be erected, would soon be swallowed up in the sands. 

4th. The general direction of the winds along this part of the 
coast. 

5th. That such a barrier, if erected, would not have the cer- 
tain effect of opening the Inlet: that the waters of the Sound 
might be discharged through Currituck Inlet, or new channels 
be opened into Pamtico. This objection is certainly weak; for 
the great press of water in our Sounds is to the South-West; 
the Albemarle Shoals towards Currituck Inlet; and nothing 
but prevailing South-West winds could press a strong current 
in that direction—As to the supposition that new channels 
might be formed to the West of the present channels, the width 
of the land to be broken through, its quality and texture, render 
such a supposition groundless. 

6th. It is said that a current sets down the coast from the 
Southern Cape of the Chesapeake, and that it is forming a 
shoal by its deposits near Roanoke Inlet. That such a current 


sets down the coast, is true; it is one of those eddy currents 


which are found upon every coast having salient promontories 
in the neighborhood of the Gulph Stream. But it is not prob- 
able that it is forming a shoal near Roanoke Inlet; for this 
current continues down the Coast to the promontory at Hat- 
teras, and there making its deposits, passes off around that 
promontory. No reason can be assigned why this current of 
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itself, should form a shoal near Roanoke Inlet. The shoal 
which has been spoken of, no doubt, was formed in distant 
years, by the meeting of the current setting down the Coast, 
with the current through the Inlet, and lies probably to the 
South of the Inlet. 

The Engineer will be able to ascertain many other facts rela- 
tive to the currents upon the Coast, and correct errors in the 
statements which have been here made. It is a subject of much 
interest, and one that requires great attention. 


Old Topsail Inlet at Beaufort, and Bogue Inlet at Swans- 
borough. 

Forming an Inlet at the lower end of Albemarle Sound, 
would subserve the purposes of the Roanoke trade only.—The 
forming of this Inlet would close the passages to it from the 
Tar and Neuse Rivers, and the commerce of these Rivers must 
still depend upon Ocracocke, or find a new channel through the 
Inlet at Beaufort or Swansborough—It is important, in many 
points of view, to have the Inlet at Beaufort carefully exam- 
ined: It is believed to [be] the best Inlet upon our Coast North 
of the Cape-Fear. It is situate close under the lee shore of 
Cape Look-out, and protected from the influence of the Gulph 
Stream by the promontory and shoals of Cape-Fear. It has 
been found subject to fewer changes than any of our Inlets. It 
_ has a depth of fourteen feet water over the Bar; and within the 
Bar, there is an extensive and safe harbor. The town of Beau- 
fort is healthy, and, like Smithville, is the resort of people from 
the towns in the interior during the sickly months of the year. 
Two plans have been proposed of concentrating at Beaufort, 
the trade of the Roanoke, Tar and Neuse Rivers— 

1st. By Navigable Canals commencing on the Roanoke at 
or near the town of Williamston, and extending to the Pamtico 
at Washington; thence across to the Neuse by the way of 
Blount’s Creek and Swift Creek; thence to the Bay at Beaufort 
by the way of Clubfoot and Harlowe’s Creeks. 

2dly. To make a Canal between Clubfoot & Harlowe’s Creeks 
Navigable for Steam Boats; and with these Boats to collect the 
produce of the Rivers running into the Albemarle and Pamtico 
Sounds. and concentrate it at Beaufort for shipment. Steam 
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Boats can navigate those Sounds with safety: and can, in the 
present condition of the Rivers, navigate the Roanoke to Hali- 
fax; the Tar to Tarborough, the Neuse to Smithfield, the 
Chowan and Meherrin to Murfreesborough, and the Pasquotank 
to Elizabeth. The produce collected at these several towns, and 
also at Plymouth, Edenton, Washington and Newbern, could, 
by Steam Boats, be safely and quickly taken to Beaufort for 
shipment; and merchandise be distributed from that place to 
those several towns. It is probable too, that by giving to the 
Canal between Clubfoot and Harlowe’s Creeks a suitable width 
and depth, a considerable portion of this trade might be carried 
on it in light schooners. This Canal will be only two miles 
in length, through a level, rich, alluvial soil: and considerable 
expense in the construction of it might well be incurred, if the 
benefits which are anticipated should result from it. 

To each of these plans, sundry objections are urged. 

1. The expense which must be incurred at Beaufort in the 
construction of Wharves: the channel for shipping lying at a 
considerable distance from the shore. 

2. The length and circuity of a voyage from the Roanoke to 
Beaufort. 

3. The danger of navigating with Steam Boats the wide 
waters of the Albemarle and Pamtico Sounds. 

4, The impossibility of carrying freight in Boats to be towed 
by Steam Boats in those Sounds. 

5. The influence of habit and prejudice; and the difficulty 
of diverting Commerce from the channels in which it has been 
accustomed to flow. 

6. The jealousy and rivalry of the towns now engaged in ship- 
ping through Ocracocke. 

As to these objections, it may be observed, that if the Inlet 
at Beaufort has fourteen feet water over the Bar, this town 
enjoys, in this respect, an advantage nearly equal to New- 
Orleans; that it is subject to few, if any, of the objections 
which apply to Ocracocke, being easy of access from sea, having 
a fine harbor, and no swash to obstruct the entrance of vessels; 
being accessible at little expence to all the trade of the Albe- 
marle and Pamtico Sounds, and also healthy. If it be a pri- 
mary object with North-Carolina to ship her own productions - 
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and supply her citizens with markets at home for foreign mer- 
chandize, this Inlet, or some other North of the Cape-Fear pos- 
sessing equal or superior advantages, should be selected, and the 
liberal patronage of the government should be extended to it. 
Beaufort would become, to the several rivers of the Albemarle 
and Pamtico Sounds, what Norfolk is to James River; and 
would give life and animation to business in the several towns 
in the interior, which now receive a precarious support from 
the Commerce carried on through Ocracocke.—Wharves would 
be constructed as prospects opened to Commercial enterprise. 
Steam Boats would be found to shorten the distance from the 
Roanoke; and after navigating the Delaware and Chesapeake 
Bays with safety, and transporting the productions of the Ohio 
and Missouri to New-Orleans, they would be found to navigate 
the Albemarle and Pamtico without danger, and to transport 
the productions of the country over those waters without incon- 
venience. Prejudice and jealousy could make but ineffectual 
struggles, and Commerce would take the channel which the pros- 
pect of profit pointed out. 

If the plan of making navigable Canals from the Roanoke 
to the Tar, and thence to the Neuse, be deemed most advisable 
for uniting the trade of those Rivers, it may easily be perceived 
that this line of Inland Communication can be directed from 
the Neuse, either to Beaufort or Swansborough. Little is known 
of the Inlet at Swansborough; but it is said to have gradually 
' deepened for the last thirty years, and to be little inferior 
to the Inlet at Beaufort, either in safety of access from~sea, 
depth of water over the Bar, or in the excellence of its harbor. 
From Newbern, the distance is nearly the same to Swans- 
borough and to Beaufort. A short Canal between the Trent 
and White Oak Rivers, would open a communication by water 
from the Neuse to the Harbor at Swansborough.— Whether this, 
or the port at Beaufort, shall be selected for shipping the pro- 
ductions of the principal Rivers east of the Cape-Fear; or 
whether Ocracocke should be continued and improved for this 
purpose, are questions submitted to the consideration of the 
Principal Engineer. 
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Sounds on the Coast. 


The Legislature have directed a Survey to be made of the 
Sounds which stretch along our Coast, from the North-Eastern 
to the South-Western extremity of the State. The object of 
this Survey is to ascertain how far it is practicable to open 
along these Sounds, an Inland Communication, which may be 
of eminent service in time of War; and of convenience in time 
of Peace. The Dismal Swamp Canal now forms a communica- 
tion between the Chesapeake and Albemarle, and the opening of 
the Sounds on our Coast would extend this communication to 
Little River, on the line of South-Carolina—There is a succes- 
sion of these Sounds, from the northern part of Currituck to 
the neighborhood of the Cape Fear; but between Bogue Inlet 
and Cape-Fear, the channel is both crooked and shoal, and this 
probably is the case in many places between Bogue Inlet and 
Ocracocke. A cut of a few miles is required to unite these 
Sounds with the Cape-Fear—South of the Cape-Fear, a cut of 
less than two miles will unite Elizabeth River, which runs into 
the Bay at Smithville, with Lockwood’s Folly Bay, and from 
that Bay to Little River, there is a continued Sound. The ad- 
vantages of such an Inland communication by water, in time 
of War, are obvious: in time of Peace, the advantages would 
be great, if the Sounds admit of Steam Boat navigation. For 
they would form a safe and easy channel of intercourse between 
our sea port towns and those of Virginia and Maryland. At 
present, we know but lit[t|le of our smaller Sounds. 

It is understood, however, that their navigation is difficult 
even for small boats. On these small Sounds, considerable 
establishments have been made for the manufacture of Salt, 
and it will be politic, at least so far to improve the navigation 
of these Sounds and to connect them with the Bays on the Coast, 
that the salt could be boated to the Commercial towns. 


The Primary Rivers. 


The first Improvements which claimed the attention of the 
Legislature, were those which were required for rendering navi- 
gable our primary Rivers. Of these, the Roanoke, the Tar, the 
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Neuse, the Cape-Fear, the Yadkin, the Catawba, and the Broad 
Rivers, are those which will first claim the attention of the 
Principal Engineer. 

In examining the Geological structure of North-Carolina, it 
will be seen, that a ridge of Granite extends through the State 
from North-East to South-West, nearly parallel with the Coast, 
and forming in the slope of its Southern margin, the line which 
separates the primitive and secondary formations from the 
alluvial. This ridge is connected with several smaller ridges, 
which although not uniformly parallel, yet have the same gen- 
eral direction with the main ridge. These ridges vary in 
height, and in the rock of which they are composed; sometimes 
exhibiting immense masses of Granite, then of Calcarious Rock, 
then of Slate, &e. 

In these ridges, near the Yadkin River, are found the Gold 
Mines of North-Carolina, and other valuable Minerals are sup- 
posed to abound in them. In distant ages, these ridges formed 
a barrier to the waters of the Yadkin and Catawba, and spread 
them over great part of the counties of Rowan, Iredell, Meck- 
lenburg and Cabarrus. In the course of time, these waters 
have found their way to the ocean, along the channels of the 
Yadkin and Catawba, having gradually worn these channels 
through the ridges of Granite, from their summit nearly to 
their base. This ridge of Granite can be traced to the North- 
East as far as New-York, where it stretches out to sea. It is 
one of those peculiarities which distinguish the Geological 
structure of this Continent from that of Europe. This, with 
other ridges of primitive formations, run nearly parallel with 
the ocean and with the main ridge of the Continent, the Great 
Alleghany. The valleys of our great Rivers are at right angles 
to these ridges. In Europe, and particularly in the Pyrennees, 
the Alps, and the Appenines, these inferior ridges are lateral 
to the main ridge; and the valleys of the great Rivers are paral- 
lel with, and between these inferior ridges——Those Rivers have 
no Falls, like the Rivers here, which cross the ridges of primi- 
tive formations. Mr. Benjamin H. Latrobe, who has directed 
his attention much to this subject, as well as to other branches 
of science, is of opinion that the height of this ridge of Granite, 
which extends from New-York through this State to Georgia, 
is nearly uniform, until it reaches the Roanoke. He found 
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that in the Rivers which cross it, there was a descent vary- 
ing from 125 to 128 feet, from the water above the ridge 
to tide-water below it. This probably is nearly the descent in 
the Roanoke between those two points. But to the South-East 
of the Roanoke, the ridge is of unequal height and width. It 
may be traced on the Roanoke, at the Falls above Halifax; on 
the Tar River, at the Falls below Lewisburg; on the Neuse, at 
Lockhart’s Falls; on the Cape-Fear, at Buckhorn and also at 
Smilie’s Falls; on the Yadkin, at the Narrows; on the Catawba, 
at Rocky Mount, in South-Carolina, &e. This ridge, which has 
a width of about seven miles on the Roanoke, seems to be nar- 
rower on the Tar and Neuse; it widens as it approaches the 
Cape-Fear, and, dividing into numerous ridges, has a width 
of nearly thirty miles on the Yadkin, extending from Flat 
Swamp to the distance of several miles below the mouth of 
Uharee river—This ridge gives to the Yadkin a fall of nearly 
three hundred and fifty feet, and to the Roanoke and the 
Cape-Fear a fall of about eighty feet, and is scarcely noticed 
in the Neuse. 

Above this ridge, each of the rivers has several small falls, 
which, with shoals and ledges of rocks, constitute the obstruc- 
tions to their navigation. Below this ridge, each of the Rivers 
enter the alluvial lands, and their navigation is there obstructed 
by logs and sand bars. 

The Principal Engineer will Survey these Rivers, and deter- 
mine upon the best methods of improving the navigation of 
each; whether the beds of the Rivers shall be improved by 
sluices, or by dams and locks, or by both; or whether Canals 
shall be made; and if so, at what places. Also how far up each 
of those rivers, and their main branches and tributary streams, 
the navigation for light boats may be extended. 

He will also determine of what materials it is adviseable, in 
the present condition of the State, to construct locks, whether of 
stone, of brick, or of timber. 

The Tar, the Neuse, and the Cape-Fear, are not, properly 
speaking, primary Rivers; but they have been classed with the 
Roanoke, Yadkin, Catawba and Broad Rivers, because they 
rise above and cross the ridges of Granite; and to distinguish 
them from those Rivers which rise out of, or below this ridge, 
and water only the alluvial country. 
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The Legislature has granted charters to Companies for im- 
proving the navigation of each of the primary Rivers, and has 
subscribed a portion of the capital stock in all the Companies, 
except that for the Broad River. These Rivers generally inter- 
sect the State from North to South, and afford greater facilities 
of Inland Navigation than are found in any of the Atlantic 
States. The Roanoke is the most important River in the State, 
not only on account of the fertility, but also of the extent of 
the lands which it waters, and the channel which it affords of 
bringing to our markets the agricultural products of several 
counties of Virginia. The Dan River, one of its principal 
branches, runs near to the Virginia line from its source to its 
junction with the Staunton; and is navigable for light boats to 
the neighborhood of the Saura Town Mountains.—The Staun- 
ton, the other principal branch of the Roanoke, lies altogether 
in the State of Virginia, and can be made navigable for light 
boats to the foot of the Blue Ridge. The Roanoke, and its 
tributary streams, water fifteen millions of acres; of which, nine 
millions are suitable to the culture of Tobacco, Wheat, Indian 
Corn, &¢., and the residue abounds with materials for lumber 
and naval stores. The products of this river annually for 
exportation, may be estimated at two and an half millions of 
dollars—If proper encouragement were given to industry, by 
rendering the River navigable, these products would soon exceed 
five millions. 

The company which has been incorporated for improving the 
navigation of the Roanoke, has received its charter from the 
Legislatures of North-Carolina and Virginia; and each State 
feeling a deep interest in the success of this Company, has 
resolved to aid its efforts. The capital stock of the Company 
is fixed at three hundred thousand dollars, of which sum, Vir- 
ginia, in the spirit of liberality which distinguishes all her 
public acts, has subscribed eighty thousand, and North Carolina 
twenty-five thousand, reserving to herself the right of enlarging 
this subscription to eighty thousand. Virginia hopes to direct 
the trade of this fine River to Norfolk; and will certainly suc- 
ceed, if great exertions be not made by North-Carolina to secure 
it—The trade of this River, is a prize worthy of the high ambi- 
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tion of two powerful States—The chances are certainly in favor 
of North-Carolina; it remains to be seen whether efforts will be 
made to improve them. 

The Tar River rises near to the Virginia line, and running 
nearly South, discharges itself into Pamtico Sound. Near its 
mouth, it receives part of the waters of the great swamp in 
Beaufort County, where it widens and takes the name of Pam- 
tico River—It is navigable for Steam Boats as high as Tar- 
borough, and its navigation may be improved for light boats to 
Lewisburg, and probably thirty miles further. 

A Survey of this River was made by Col. Benjamin F, Bald- 
win, in the year 1816, and his Report of this Survey is in the 
hands of the Principal Engineer; and will give a general idea 
of the obstructions which exist to the navigation of the River 
as high up as Lewisburg, where the Survey terminated. The 
difficulties to be encountered upon this River are very inconsid- 
erable, and it is strange that a spirit of enterprise has not long 
since overcome them. 

The name of the River indicates the character of its princi- 
pal exports. The Tobacco and Wheat which have been raised 
on the upper branches of this River in Franklin, Granville, 
Warren and Halifax, have been waggoned to the markets in 
Virginia; and the exports of Washington, furnish but a poor 
idea of the fertility of the Lands watered by this River, or of 
the wealth of their inhabitants. 

Washington is a Port of Entry, and is more conveniently 
situate for carrying on a Commerce through Ocracocke, than 
any of the Towns on the Albemarle or Pamtico. It is subject, 
however, to one inconvenience.—A few miles below the Town, 
a shoal stretches across the River, over which, as the wind shifts 
its point, the water varies from nine to eleven feet. In this are 
embedded numerous logs, which have floated down the River, 
and within the Harbour, vessels are sometimes endangered by 
Cypress Stumps, which shew that the Channel here is of recent 
formation. These stumps can be removed, and a channel 
opened through the shoal ;—but it is at this time problematical, 
whether this channel can be kept open. This shoal is probably 
formed in the eddy made by the meeting of the current of the 
River with the great mass of waters in the Pamtico Sound: And 
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if this be the fact, the deposit of the River will continue to be 
made at this point, and a channel across the shoal cannot be 
kept open, without a continual removal of this deposit—For the 
purpose of raising a permanent fund, to be laid out in clearing 
this shoal, the Legislature, by the assent of the Congress of the 
United States, have imposed a small tonnage duty upon vessels 
exceeding a certain tonnage, and empowered the Collector of 
the Port to collect this duty, and appropriate it, under the direc- 
tion of the Commissioners of Navigation for the Port.—The 
improvement of this shoal, and also of the Harbour at Washing- 
ton, will claim the attention of the principal Engineer. 

The Neuse River also has its sources near to the Virginia 
line, and running South, discharges itself into Pamtico Sound 
below Newbern. Its three main upper branches, Eno, Little 
River and Flat River, unite in tthe South-Eastern part of 
Orange County, where the River takes the name of Neuse. 
From this place, along the meanders of the River to its mouth, 
is a distance of three hundred miles. When it enters the allu- 
vial country below Smithfield, it becomes more crooked than 
any of our Rivers—with little labour it can be made navigable 
for Steam-Boats as high as Smithfield, and probably higher. 
Its navigation for light Boats, may:be extended to the junction 
of its main branches, and probably up Eno, by Dams and 
Locks, to the Town of Hillsborough.—There is no River of the 
same extent in North-Carolina so easy of improvement as the 
- Neuse. Below Smithfield, this River has been used for trans- 
porting Lumber and Naval Stores to Newbern: but the Cotton, 
Tobacco and Wheat, grown on this River and its branches, above 
Smithfield, have been waggoned to the markets of Virginia. 
The want of these staples at Newbern, has prevented the loca- 
tion of commercial capital at that place; and as the Planters 
and Farmers were dependent upon land carriage, they sought 
markets where capital was to be found. This has been the 
lamentable condition of our trade, not only on the Neuse, but 
on most of our other Rivers. 

Newbern is the Port of the Neuse, from which are shipped 
Lumber, Naval Stores, and large quantities of Indian Corn. 
The River Trent, which runs into the Neuse at Newbern, has 
some of the best lands for Indian Corn in the State. 
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A considerable quantity of Wheat is also grown upon the 
Trent, and shipped from Newbern. This Town, once the resi- 
dence of the Colonial Governors, and long the seat of Govern- 
ment, both before and since the Revolution, has gone much to 
decay. The late Navigation act passed by Congress, has con- 
tributed more than any other cause, to produce this decay. The 
plans of improvement for the Rivers of the Albemarle and Pam- 
tico Sounds, and the Inlets on our Coast, it is hoped, will revive 
its fortunes, by giving to it a new and an extensive commerce. 

The Cape-Fear, like the Tar and Neuse, rises near to the 
Virginia line. Its main branches, the Haw and Deep Rivers, 
rise near to each other; and after taking long and circuitous 
courses, unite at the Town of Haywood, where the River takes 
the name of Cape-Fear. Its course is then generally South to 
the Bay at Smithville. This river is navigable for Steam-Boats 
to Fayetteville, and may be probably rendered navigable for 
small Steam-Boats to Haywood. The Haw and Deep Rivers 
have their Navigation obstructed by rocks, shoals and falls; but 
these difficulties may probably be overcome, and a navigation be 
opened up Haw River to the County of Rockingham, and up 
Deep River to the County of Guilford. Much labor and great 
expence will certainly be required to make these streams navi- 
gable, and such a work must necessarily progress slowly. New- 
Hope Creek, which runs into Haw River two miles above Hay- 
wood, is easily improved. It is a crooked stream, with little 
fall, and sufficient water for light Boats, to Patterson’s Mull, 
distant only nine miles from Hillsborough. The superiority of 
its Inlets, and the excellence of its navigation to Fayetteville, 
have long made Cape-Fear the principal channel of Commerce 
in this State. The exports from Wilmington have generally 
doubled, and often trebled, the exports from all our other ports. 
This River claims peculiar consideration, not so much on 
account of the fertility of its Lands, as of the facilities which 
exist of bringing to it for shipment the productions of nearly 
one-half of the Agricultural part of the State. This River 
derives importance also from its numerous tributary streams, 
most of which are navigable almost to their sources. The 
North-East, the Black River, the Rock Fish, and the Little 
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Rivers, are streams which water an extensive tract of alluvial 
country, abounding in inexhaustible supplies of naval stores 
and lumber. 

The Yadkin rises in the great ridge of Mountains dividing 
the Eastern and Western waters of the Atlantic; runs East 
through the Counties of Wilkes and Surry; thence turning to 
the South, its general course continues the same until it enters 
South-Carolina—It traverses an uniformly fertile country from 
the foot of the Blue Ridge. It waters nearly six millions of 
acres, on which reside one-third of the white population of the 
State—At its junction with the Uharee River, in Montgomery 
County, it takes the name of Pedee, which it bears to the Ocean. 
From the South-Carolina line to the mouth of Uharee, a dis- 
tance along the River of sixty miles, there are no very serious 
obstacles to its navigation. Between Uharee and Flat Swamp, 
a distance of twenty miles and upwards, cross the numerous 
ridges of Granite which form the Narrows and Falls of this 
River. From Flat Swamp to Wilkesborough, near the foot of 
the Mountains, the navigation may easily be made good for 
Boats of ten tons burthen. During the last summer, the Rev. 
Joseph Caldwell, President of our University, and Mr. Elisha 
Mitchell, Professor of Mathematics in that Institution, made a 
survey of the Narrows and Falls, with a view of ascertaining 
the fall of the River, and whether it be practicable to construct 
a Canal along this part of it. Their survey was chiefly con- 
fined to the Western side.’ During the present year, Mr. John 
Couty has surveyed the grounds on the Eastern side of the 
River, with the same view. Their Reports, with their Maps- 
and Profiles, are in the hands of the Principal Engineer; and 
it is submitted to him, to determine what is the best Plan of 
Improvement to be adopted for passing the Narrows and Falls: 
whether by Canals, a Turnpike Road, or a Rail-Way—The 
Cotton, Tobacco, Wheat, and other articles annually raised for 
exportation on the Pedee and its Branches, in this State, are 
estimated at two millions of dollars. If this River were ren- 
dered navigable to Wilkesborough, that Town would draw a 
considerable trade from the neighboring Counties of Virginia, 
and probably from some of the Counties of East-Tennessee. It 
is a much more convenient market than any of those Counties 
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can find elsewhere. The construction of a Turnpike Road from 
this town across the mountains towards Abington, would insure 
a profitable trade from that quarter—As this River runs into 
South-Carolina, it becomes a question of deep interest to the 
commercial character of this State, how its trade can be 
diverted to the Cape-Fear—This question will be considered 
when the junction of this River with the Cape-Fear is 
treated of. 

The Catawba rises near to the Yadkin; and after watering 
a very rich country, enters South-Carolina. This River has 
no great obstructions to its navigation in this State. It may 
be improved for light Boats some distance above Morganton. 
The great obstructions in this River, are at Rocky Mount, in 
South-Carolina.—The appropriation of a million of Dollars 
for Internal Improvements, made by the Legislature of South- 
Carolina, at their last Session, insures the improvement of 
the Catawba; and the Farmers on that River will soon have 
a water carriage for their produce—The navigation of this 
River derives additional importance, from the consideration 
that it approaches so near to East-Tennessee. The trade from 
that section of country can easily be brought to it. It is under- 
stood, that a good Turnpike Road can be made from the 
Pleasant Gardens, above Morganton, by the Yellow Mountain, 
on to the Tennessee line, and another by the Swannanoah Gap, 
through Buncombe. Such roads would ensure to the Catawba 
a large portion of the trade of East-Tennessee. 

The streams which form Broad River, unite in the South 
of Rutherford County, and thence pass into South-Carolina.— 
This River, and its main branches, may be rendered navigable 
for light boats, so as to afford a water carriage to more than 
one half of the extensive County of Rutherford—This River 
is the nearest navigable stream to the people of Haywood, and 
to a great part of the people of Buncombe. The Engineer of 
South-Carolina is now engaged in improving the navigation of 
the Broad River in that State; and in a little time, the markets 
of Columbia and Charleston will be rendered accessible to a 
rich and populous section of this State. 

The first object of the Legislature in the system of Internal 
Improvements, is to render our Rivers navigable, that the Farm- 
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ers may have a water carriage for their produce—and to this 
object the attention of the Principal Engineer will be first 
directed. 


The junction of two or more of the Primary Rwers by 
navigable Canals. 


« This Improvement has for its objects 

1. The opening of new channels of Intercourse. 

2. The shortening of distances to market. 

3. The concentration at a few points of the produce of our 
Agriculture, of our Forests, and of our Rivers; the growth at 
those points, of commercial towns; and the shipping from those 
towns the various articles of exports. 

Heretofore the productions of the Northern parts of the 
State, lying on the Roanoke and its branches, and also on the 
upper parts of the Tar and Neuse, have been sent to the mar- 
kets of Virginia; and the trade of Broad River, the Catawba 
and Pedee, has gone to South-Carolina. Thus it has happened, 
that we have shipped from our own Ports not more than one- 
third of our Agricultural products; and even a considerable 
portion of our Staves, Lumber and Naval Stores, have been 
sent to other ports by the Dismal Swamp Canal, on one side; 
or by the Wackamaw, Little Pedee and Lumber River, on the 
other. This unfortunate division of our trade produces many 
bad effects. 

1. It makes us appear a poor state in the union. ~ 

2. It leaves us without markets at home: and thus we lose 
the profits upon our Commerce. The annual loss of Commer- 
cial Profit sustained by North-Carolina by not having markets 
of her own, is estimated at more than half a million of dollars. 

3. Our trade being scattered and most of it sent to the neigh- 
boring states, we have no large Commercial City: and our 
whole population is devoid of that animating pride, which a 
large City and an extensive concentrated Commerce contribute 
to inspire. 

We have a population little short of seven hundred thousand. 
We have as many square miles of Territory as the State of 
New-York. We have a soil equal to that of most of the At- 
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lantic States; and yet, the total amount of exports from our 
own Ports falls short of three millions of dollars. It is proba- 
ble, the entire produce of the State, annually, for exportation, 
exceeds seven millions—The products of our labor go to swell 
the exports of Virginia and South-Carolina, and give to those 
States a commercial consequence at our expence—To remedy 
these evils, the Legislature contemplate a system of Internal 
Improvements, which have for their object, the shipment from 
our own ports of our own products. 

One part of the system is to improve the navigation of our 
principal Rivers, and thus give to our Farmers a water car- 
riage for their produce. Another part is to concentrate the 
trade of the State at a few points by navigable canals between 
the principal Rivers. For this purpose, it is proposed, 

1. To unite by navigable Canals the Roanoke, Tar and 
Neuse Rivers, and to concentrate at some one point their pro- 
ductions for shipment, through Ocracocke, Beaufort or Swans- 
borough. 

2. To unite by navigable Canals the Cape-Fear, Pedee and 
Catawba, and to concentrate the productions of those Rivers 
upon the Cape-Fear for shipment. 

The first part of this plan has already been treated upon in 
part. With a view of ascertaining its practicability, Surveys 
were made during the last summer by Messrs. Jonathan Price 
and Woodson Clemons. They were instructed to make these 
Surveys as low down the Roanoke, Tar & Neuse Rivers, as was 
thought expedient to attempt a junction; and commencing at 
Williamston, on the Roanoke, they took the levels to Washing- 
ton, on Tar River; and from the mouth of Blount’s Creek, 
below Washington, to the top of the ridge dividing the waters 
of the Tar from those of the Neuse. Their instructions rela- 
tive to these Surveys, their Reports to the Commissioners, and 
the Maps and Profiles are in the hands of the Principal En- 
neer. It will be seen, from their Reports, that their Surveys 
promise a favorable result: that at a reasonable expence, a 
navigable canal can be made from the Roanoke, near William- 
ston, to the Tar River at Washington; and that a like canal 
can be made, from the boatable waters of Blount’s Creek to 
those of Swift Creek, above Newbern. It is proposed to extend 
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this line of communication to the Inlet at Beaufort, by making 
a navigable canal between the deep waters of Clubfoot and 
Harlowe’s Creeks. The late Dr. M’Clure, some years ago, 
made a small canal connecting the waters of these Creeks. The 
Legislature has since incorporated a company to widen and 
deepen this Canal: and it is expected, that by this route, a 
navigation for Boats drawing six feet water, may be opened 
from the Neuse to Beaufort, at a small expence—The objections 
to this route, as the one along which the trade of the Roanoke, 
Tar and Neuse Rivers should pass, are 

1. That below Newbern, the Neuse suddenly widens, and at 
Harlowe’s Creek has a width of several miles; that Boats navi- 
gating the Neuse above, cannot navigate it in safety below 
Newbern. 

2. That in Clubfoot and Harlowe’s Creeks, and through the 
Canal which shall connect them, there will not be depth of 
water for vessels entering at Beaufort to pass up to Newbern. 

These objections will cease to have any weight, should it be 
found practicable to construct the canal in such a way that it 
may be navigated by Steam-Boats. And as it may be desirable 
to run light Steam Boats along the whole line of Canals from 
the Roanoke, the attention of the Principal Engineer will be 
directed to this subject, and he will determine whether Steam 
Boats, upon any construction heretofore known, can be used 
upon canals without great injury to their Banks. The pro- 
_ posed junction of the Roanoke, Tar and Neuse Rivers, is 
through alluvial land, and the waters for feeding the canals 
lie in the great Swamps situate on the summit of the ridges 
dividing the waters of these Rivers. 


> 


The junction of the Cape-Fear, Pedee and Catawba. 


The Geological structure of North-Carolina, seems to render 
it very doubtful, whether any two of our primary Rivers can 
be connected at any reasonable expence, to the North of the 
Granite Ridge, which has been mentioned. Upon this subject, 
the Commissioners received during the last year an interesting 
Communication from B. H. Latrobe, Esq., in which he observes, 
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“that all our great Rivers may be considered as running in 
“deep vallies, separated by ridges more or less elevated. Their 
“collateral waters are again separated by lesser ridges; so that 
“the general surface of the high alluvial land, being considered 
“as having been originally level, the water courses have worn 
“down the vallies and left the ridges standing all nearly of the 
“level of the original plains. 

“Across these secondary ridges, run from North-East to 
“South-West, in nearly parallel lines, original or primitive 
“rocky formations, creating another range of ridges, almost at 
“right angles with the first, and which rise above the level of 
“the alluvial plains that fill the space between them. Now in 
“this formation, consist all the difficulties which oppose the 
“anion, by artificial means, of one of our great Rivers with its 
“neighbor. For the first mentioned ridges oppose the connec- 
“tion through the same valley from North-East to South-West ; 
“and the second, offer a rocky barrier to their approach by a 
“descent from the higher to the lower level. And herein, our 
“country differs entirely from Europe, where the rivers gener- 
“ally run in vallies determined by the range of primitive or 
“secondary mountains; while, with us, the Rivers run across 
“our mountain ranges, wearing down deep beds in the vallies 
“between; which thus, relatively to the Beds of the Rivers, 
“become high obstructions between them.” Mr. Latrobe hav- 
ing aided the Commissioners with his advice as to the manner 
in which Surveys North of the Granite Ridge and across it, 
should be conducted, two Surveys were commenced during the 
last summer, between Deep River, the Southern branch of the 
Cape-Fear and the Yadkin. The main object of these Surveys 
was to ascertain the relative levels of the beds of the Yadkin, 
the Uharee and Deep Rivers, on the same parallel of latitude, 
and the height of the intervening ridges. Mr. William Terry 
took the levels from the Flat Swamp on the Yadkin, to Lassi- 
ter’s Ford on Uharee; and Messrs. Price and Clemons, com- 
mencing on Deep River, at Mendenhall’s Mills, made a Survey 
to Lassiter’s Ford, on the Uharee, and to the mouth of Fork 
Oreek, on Deep River; and determined the relative levels of 
the water at these several places, and also of the several divid- 
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ing ridges. The Reports, Maps and Profiles of these Surveys, 
are in the hands of the Principal Engineer. These Surveys 
shew, in a very clear manner, the great difficulties which are 
to be found in the Geological structure of the State to the form- 
ing of an union between two of our Rivers to the North of the 
Ridges of Granite. Yet so desirable, in a few instances, is 
such an union, that further Surveys will be made to deter one 
its practicability. 

Early in the present year, Mr. John Couty was employed to 
make Surveys between the Pedee and Cape-Fear, South of the 
Ridges of Granite, and between the Pedee and Catawba, North 
of those Ridges——Between Pedee and Cape-Fear, is Lumber 
River, called on the Map Drowning Creek. 

This River rises in the great Ridge of Granite, and runs on 
a Plain elevated more than an hundred and fifty feet above the 
beds of the Pedee and Cape-Fear. The ridges which divide 
its waters from those of Pedee, on one side, and Cape-Fear on 
the other, run nearly parallel with the River, and after a long 
slope, gradually disappear. Mr. Couty was instructed to ascer- 
tain, in the first place, the relative levels of the beds of these 
three Rivers, as the basis of his further operations, and then 
to ascertain 

1. Whether a communication by water could be opened from 
the Lumber River to Pedee. 

2. Whether such a communication could be opened from the 
Lumber River to the Cape-Fear. 

Between Lumber River and Pedee, he was instructed to make 
three Surveys— ‘ 

1. By the way of Mountain Creek, which runs into-the Pedee 
at Coleman’s Mill-pond, near the head of the Grassy Islands. 

2. By the way of Hitchcock Creek, which runs into the 
Pedee several miles below the Grassy Islands. 

3. By the way of Marks’s Creek, which runs into the Pedee 
a few hundred yards below the Southern Boundary of the 
State. 

Between Lumber River and Cape-Fear, he was instructed to 
mnake sundry Surveys— 
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1. By the way of Rockfish and thence to Fayetteville. 

2. From Rhodes’s Mill-pond on Saddle Tree, near Lumber- 
ton, to Sullivan’s Mill-pond on the Great Swamp, and thence 
to the Cape-Fear. 

3. From Lumber River, below Lumberton, to the Western 
Prong of the White Marsh, by the way of Peters’s Swamp, and 
across the Great Swamp; down the White Marsh to the Wacka- 
maw River; thence along the Southern margin of the Green 
Swamp, to Lockwood’s Folly River, down that River to the 
Bay, thence across to Elizabeth River at Smithville. 

It will be seen by looking to the Map of the State, that these 
several routes being surveyed, it will be easy to determine 
which of them shall be selected. It is not, perhaps, a matter 
of much consequence whether more than one channel of com- 
munication be opened between Lumber River and Pedee; one 
should be chosen which shall be found least expensive, and 
most easily made. But the public interest seems to require, 
that two or more communications by water should be opened 
between Lumber River and the Cape-Fear. The most impor- 
tant is the one which shall direct to Fayetteville the trade of 
the Pedee. But lower down, through Robeson, where a Canal 
can probably be made, connecting the Rivers, at a small ex- 
pence, the riches of the soil cannot be brought into activity 
without such an improvement. And, indeed, the great quantity 
of fine timber for staves and lumber, and the immense forests 
of pine for tar and turpentine, which every where spread over 
the country watered by Lumber River, require that some chan- 
nel should be opened, along which these articles can be taken 
to the Cape-Fear for shipment. And the rich lands of the 
White Marsh and Green Swamp, as well as their inexhaustible 
supplies of materials for Lumber and Naval Stores, also re- 
quire that a communication should be opened from thence to 
the Cape-Fear. 

Mr. Couty having ascertained that the bed of the Lumber 
River was sufficiently elevated to feed a Canal on one side to 
the Pedee, and on the other to Cape-Fear, surveyed the ridge 
which divides the waters of Lumber River from those of Pedee, 
and found its lowest point of depression to be at the Poplar 
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Springs; and then ascertained that a Canal taken across at 
this point, could be directed either into Mountain Creek or 
Hitchcock Creek. Mr. Couty found little difficulty in tracing 
out the route for a communication between the Lumber River 
near the Poplar Springs, and the Cape-Fear at Fayetteville.— 
The Lumber River and Rockfish creek, will form the channel 
of communication between the Pedee and Fayetteville, for 
more than half of the distance. Mr. Couty’s Maps and Pro- 
files of the several Surveys commited to his charge, and also 
his Reports, will be placed in the hands of the Principal 
Engineer. 

None of the Internal Improvements contemplated by the Leg- 
islature, is of more importance to the interest and character of 
the State, than the junction of Pedee with the Cape-Fear. 
The markets on the Cape-Fear are more convenient to the 
whole country watered by the Pedee and its branches, than the 
markets of South-Carolina: and the distance from Sneeds- 
borough, on Pedee, on the South-Carolina line, to Wilmington, 
even by the way of Fayetteville, along the proposed route to 
that town, is shorter than the distance from Sneedsborough to 
Georgetown, along the Pedee: and as the depth of water over 
the Bar at Georgetown, forbids the expectation that a large 
commercial town can ever grow up at that place, the planters 
and farmers on the Pedee and its branches, will have their 
interest much advanced by opening to them the markets on the 
- Cape-Fear. 

A competition will grow up between these markets and those 
of South-Carolina,—and produce will be sent where the best 
price shall be given for it. The character of the State is also 
deeply concerned in bringing to the Cape-Fear the Commerce 
of the Pedee: a Commerce nearly equal to one-third of the 
entire Commerce of the State, and supported by the richest 
staples which our soil produces. 

The Legislature, in the year 1816, incorporated a Company. 
to open a communication by water between those Rivers, and 
directed the Treasurer to subscribe, on behalf of the State, 
twenty thousand dollars of the capital stock of the Company. 
This Company is called “The Lumber River Canal Company.” 
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The route of this communication is not fixed by the Charter; 
and it will be the business of the Principal Engineer to mark 
out the route. 

The General Assembly have directed a Survey to be made 
between the Pedee and Catawba, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether a communication can be opened between those 
Rivers, and the trade of the Catawba be also brought to the 
Cape-Fear. As Rocky River seemed to present the most favor- 
able channel for this communication, Mr. Couty was instructed 
to make a Survey of this River and ascertain the height of the 
ridge dividing it from the waters of the Catawba. It appears, 
from his Report, that a communication between the Pedee and 
Catawba, along the route of Rocky River, is impracticable. A 
route from the Catawba to some one of the deep Creeks which 
run into the Yadkin above Salisbury, has been proposed; and 
it would be well to have a Survey made of this, or any other 
route, which seems to promise a favorable result: For we are 
destined to lose all the trade of the Catawba, unless we can con- 
nect it with the Cape-Fear. 

During the present Summer, the Rev’d Joseph Caldwell, 
President of our University, was engaged to make a short Sur- 
vey between New-Hope Creek and Eno River, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether these two streams could be united by a 
navigable Canal, and a communication by water be thus opened 
between the Town of Hillsborough and the Cape-Fear. His 
Report of this Survey will be placed in the hands of the Princi- 
pal Engineer. 


Public Highways. 


The General Assembly has not given to the Commissioners 
any specific instructions upon the subject of the Public High- 
ways; and they, therefore, do not feel themselves at liberty to 
do more than to call the attention of the Principal Engineer 
to this subject generally, as one intimately connected with the 
Internal Improvements of the State. Turnpike Roads across 
the Mountains from the head boatable waters of the Yadkin 
and Catawba, seem to be essential parts of this Improvement. 
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So also will be a Turnpike Road from the Catawba to the 
Pedee, should it be found impracticable to unite the waters of 
those Rivers. The Principal Engineer will examine the face 
of the country; it soil, its facilities for Turnpikes and Rail 
Ways, and, in due time, the General Assembly will give instruc- 
tions on these subjects. 


Draining of the Swamps and Marshes in the Southern and 
Eastern parts of the State. 


The same remarks which have been made on the Public High- 
ways are applicable to the draining of the Swamps and 
Marshes. No instructions have been given to the Commis- 
sioners on the subject; but it is so intimately connected with 
the Internal Improvements of the State, that the attention of 
the Principal Engineer is particularly invited to it. There is 
no doubt that the unhealthiness of the Southern and Eastern 
Counties is to be ascribed, in a great degree, to the noxious 
exhalations from their Swamps and Marshes. The revenues 
of the State cannot be applied to a more worthy object than 
that of improving the health of its inhabitants, and thereby 
improving their moral and intellectual condition. Those drain- 
ings will also reclaim, and subject to the purposes of Agricul- 
ture, a large portion of the richest lands in the State. From 
_the experiments which have been made by a few enterprising 
individuals, near Lake Phelps and Mattamuskeet, no doubt 
exists, that our Swamp lands are more productive than any 
others. The draining of these Swamps, and of our Marshes, 
cannot be done by individuals. The State must lend its aid to 
effect it. In laying out the routes for Canals, in many parts 
of the Southern and Eastern Counties, it is probable the Prin- 
cipal Engineer can select routes which will answer the double 
purpose of Canals and Drains. 

A primary part of the Plan of Internal Improvements con- 
templated by the Legislature, that part which is to give effect 
to all the others, is the employment of a Civil Engineer of 
Science and Experience to direct this great work. The Com- 
missioners have employed such an Engineer from that country 
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which, by Mr. Latrobe, is called “The Academy of Civil En- 
gineers,” where the Science of Civil Engineering has attained 
a perfection unknown in any other country. 

Under his direction, the Commissioners hope, the Internal 
Improvements of the State will progress, with steadiness and 
judgment, until the wishes of the people on this subject shall 
be gratified, the resources of the State shall be developed, and 
her prosperity be established. 

Submitted to Hamilton Fulton, Esquire, Principal estion 
for the State of North-Carolina. 
= = A. D. Murpuey, Chairman, &c. 

10th August, 1819. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES 


SHEWING 


THE RESOURCES OF NORTH-CAROLINA; 
ALSO THE 


Amount of Direct Taxes, Internal Duties and Customs, 
recetved by the General Government from this State 
; since the Year 1791. 


General Government to 1816, inclusive. 


STATEMENT 


Shewing the Gross and Nett Amount of the Customs, together 
with the Amount of Drawbacks, &c. and expences of Col- 
lection, ir North-Carolina, from the commencement of the 


Gross amount 
of duties on 


Merchandise, whack 
Years. Fines eee aL Auten ncidioe, 
ties and 
Forfeitures. 
DUS eon GLS.\e eeDItS 2 CES: 
1791 sexe 122,025 37 29 45 
VIO 2 2k 85,648 60 160 98 
17938525 70,570 80 80 74 
119s seee 84,021 700) | Sse 
YA nteaepene 109,845 96 1,032 14 
L960 see 89,774 44 10,421 32 
Wik WAY feta one 119,857 23 1,254 20 
L798 sen 142,030 21 5,804 12 
L700 crayees 178,072 30 2,524 71 
180deeoe 159,502 51 4,555 08 
IS0L2 ees 147,847 28 1,507 95 
1802____ 287 ,068 64 2,742 38 
1803245 192,207 91 1,785 .97 
1804____ 216,172 75 3,754 68 
13052222 200,935 97 10,646 93 
1806____ 230,385 45 2,011 56 
1807 _-_- 218,964 88 5,921 78 
1808_-_- 51,894 05 2,390 22 
1809___. BF 200 Bivlaecen o 5 ee 
1810____ 81,425 39 4,185 55 
Iie 71,628 89 588 05 
1312 eee) 65,204 69 880 75 
{Sitseees 477,068 27 497 24 
1814____ 378,229 30 480 15° 
18s ees 375,804 03 3,860 78 
I8l6oaes 287,704 48 15,084 46 


Drawback on 


ee expences of 

Sea % es and Collees Net Revenue. 

Bounties and tion. 

Allowances. : 

Dils. Cts. Dis, Cts: Dis... Cis. 
141 60 6,843 57 115,010 75 
383 80 7,040 97 78 ,062 85 
184 50 6,538 64 63,766 92 
305 72 8,419 O1 78,796 32 
211 50 8,725 58 90,876 74 
681 76 9,922 21 68,749 15 
224 43 13,071 43 105,307 17 
529 59 14,715 33 120,989 17 
720 15 20,403 43 154,424 01 
993 60 27,492 56 126,461 27 
1,712 90 19,498 22 125,128 21 
3,083 69 28,895 25 252,397 32 
2,184 37 28,272 38 159,965 19 
2,353 33 23,424 78 186.639 96 
1,473 22 23,547 78 165,268 04 
1,232 77 25,085 89 202,055 23 
938 15,712 13 196,392 97 
291 15 32,294 19 16,918 49 
hehe OES Re er 22,069 82 65,227 75 
RRR Se Ay 18,993 71 58,246 13 
i ET Sb 5 ae arene 26,174 75 44 866 09 
eR ad waa 18,003 43 46,320 51 
RE Ske a 20,092 22 456,478 81 
ere rei se nee 82,655 86 345,093 29 
ere eee 26,739 22 345,204 03 
12 00 28,185 71 244,422 31 
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STATEMENT 
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Shewing the Gross Revenues which accrued from the Internal 
Duties, from 1794, to December 1801. 


7 Spirits Sales : tailer’ x 
Veor.| Puts, | Seletat | carriages. | Betallors | stamps. | Amount 
Diss Crs Dilss Cis. wills, Cts Dils)- Cts) Dils.. Cts Diiss: “Cis: 
E795 —_.. 16,086 14 477 57 1,679 00 L308) 12k tenes eee 18,102 694 
1796__- 16,153 96 58 32 1,817 00 2025: 00) tiecs eee ae 19,054 28 
EVOL. 2k 27 ,814 61 199 76 3,695 41 IPTC OO Pilsen ee so tae 32,884 78 
1798___| 21,166 164 102 31 4,030 35 2,115 00 5,801 89 32,215 714 
1799..__ 34,756 25 239 40 4,534 91 2,755 00 6,264 01 48,549 57 
1800___ 32,913 71 348 79 4,834 03 2,555 00 5,828 38 46,479 O1 
1801___| 18,174 90 372 43 5,005 48 2,320 00 6,603 42 32,476 23 
STATEMENT 


Shewing the Internal Duties which accrued in the Year 1814. 


Licences for Paid 
Stills & Boilers y 
employed in Carriages, | Licencesto| Sales at Rae Lina 
ee ow Retailers. Auction. Bank notes.| Stamps on 
materials. ; Notes. 
Dis. Cts. Diis. Cts.) Dils. Cts.| Dils. Cts.) Dils. Cts.) Dils. Cts. 
87,738 22 14,147 44 23,985 00 1,287 62_ 9,132 80 1,865 94 
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STATEMENT 


Of the amount of Duties which accrued on Manufactured arti- 
cles from the 18th April, 1815, to the 22d February, 1816, 
being the period during which these Duties were in force. 


Nails, Hats, | Beer, 

Tron. Brads & |Candles.| Caps & | Paper. pee ake &! Ale & 
Sprigs. Bonnets. : eS.! Porter. 
D. A D. Cilla. Dives DeGe Die Gel De CA Dims 
762 06 | 229 73¢ 11 454 3,641 49 192 16 4,207 38 806 84 3 23 


Tobacco, Gold, Silver Total 
Segars, Leather. & Plated t 
Snuff. Ware. EDEEKRE Ne 

D. Cy D. C; D. Cz D. Cz 
690 82 | 4,934 01 459 91 15,989 10 
STATEMENT 


Of the payments made by North-Carolina, on account of the 
Direct Tax, laid in 1798, 1813 and 1815. 


Payments in 


aie Amount “| Caress of | qf, |. Sunnee 
Assessment. SUIS IE to the 30th Sept. 1809. 
Sept. 1809. 


Dils. Cts. Dils. Cts.| Dils. Cts, Dils. Cts.) Dils. Cts. 
Per act of 1798, 193,697 96 191,063 54 13,308 85 170,316 33 7,438 36 
Per act of 1813, 220,238 28 220,959 92 13,774 52 206,460 42 107 
Mer aeb Of 1816, 7440,476)56)\ 55.22.22. s-ce- 20,086 72 371,306 17 se eeerneneneee 
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COMMERCE OF NORTH-CAROLINA. 


Statement of the value of the exports from North-Carolina from 
Ist October, 1790, to 30th September, 1817. 


Years OPAL RE Fl 
Dils. Cts. | Dils. Cts. Dilse aiGiss 
aly (2h Rt one es 524,548 13032222 eee 926,318 26,996 
Di eda ks oo 527,900 ye ae 919,545 9,142 
Se eee 365,414 area. 767 ,434 12,469 
Ceca teen: 321,587 | eye 786 ,029 3,576 
Dewees 492,161 TEL a 740,933 4,229 
6255347 671,487 Sree ad 117,129 
(RLS ie 540,901 ee = on a 322,834 160 
Bus sesees 537,810 TSLOuseEs 401,465 2,484 
Lt erty oe | 485,921 Lactca es 793,975 4,001 
TSONesee esas 769,799 Diedecee 489 ,219 
A Waite Mapa 874 ,884 32s 795,510 1,848 
RIA rr 659,390 pb eae 362,446 
Sores 1,012,967 975 
Oieneses 1,328,271 464 
(Seer 955,211 1,369 
STATEMENT 


Of the value of Exports of Domestic Produce from each of the 
Ports of North-Carolina, during the year ending the 30th 
September, 1816. 


Dils. Cts. 

Wialuan phon. se mentation 2 fen eee 1,061,112 00 
Newbern, ..... SP ey ee ian ea 
Washington sas ciitediess oan ction 33,933 
Hiden Vous 2.chee ee ae en aero 71,484 
OSTA GET ss carageh cause Speen meee 12,982 
Plymoat sy aes ms oes 36,314 
Ocrasockeiie. Si. uenieeerats ae 28,165 
otal ot eso eaten 1,328,271 
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Registered Tonnage of North-Carolina employed in Foreign 
Trade. 


Years.) Tons. | Years.| Tons. }Years.| Tons. } Years. | Tons. 


1790___|20,671 | 1797__| 19,645 | 1804__| 18,908 # 1811__ [17,114 Vessels employed in 
1__.|23,245 8__| 18,603 5...) 22,576 2__ 15,243 | Foreign trade, are regis- 
2___|26,844 9__| 19,214 6__| 22,180 3_. |14,807 | tered by the Collectors 
3___|10,167 | 1800__} 20,949 7_.| 21,894 4__ |17,840 | of the district where 
4.__/14 438 £.23:21,812 8__| 16,623 5__ |25,826 | such vessels belong, and 
5___|12,601 2__| 21,399 9__| 23,161 6__ |20,267-| certificates of registry 
6__.|15,515 3_.| 21,063 | 1810__| 26,472 are granted to the own- 
ers, 


STATEMENT 


Of the Enrolled Tonnage of North Carolina employed in the 
Coasting Trade. 


Years.| Tons. } Years.| Tons. }Years.| Tons. }Years.} Tons. 


1790___| 6,553 | 1797_. | 5,651 | 1804__| 9,073 # 1811__| 10,794 Vessels employed in 
ieee 75269 8._ | 5,700 5_-| 9,086 2__| 12,869 | the Coasting Trade must 
2___| 6,976 Ooi 5.147 6__| 9,091 3_.| 12,334 | be enrolled or licenced 
3__.| 2,764 | 1800__ | 5,823 7..| 9,602 4__| 11,363 | by the Collectors of the 
4___| 4,398 1__ | 6,081 8.2) 11,377 5__| 11,951 | District where they be- 
5__.| 3,500 2.. | 7,200 9__| 10,640 6_.| 13,184 | long, and the enrollment 
6_..| 4,531 3__ | 8,189 | 1810__| 10,562 or licence specifies the 

tonnage of the vessel. 


STATEMENT 


Of the Licenced Vessels under twenty Tons employed in the 
Coasting Trade. 


Years.| Tons. /Years.| Tons. }Years.| Tons. }Years.| Tons. }Years.| Tons.} Years. |Tons. 


1805. .| 2,426 | 1809__; 2,970 } 1813._ | 2,936 
6__| 2,471 } 1810__} 2,920 4__ | 3,261 
7_.| 2,637 1__} 2,902 5. | 3,234 
8_.| 2,860 2__| 2,916 6._ | 3,103 


3 1793___| 1,115 } 1797__| 1,914 | 1801__| 1,983 
ees 7 37, Se rots 2__| 2,004 
i 0 ellees y es 9__| 2,011 3__| 2,241 

6_.-| 1,980 } 1800_.| 1,947 4__| 2,239 
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COMMERCE OF THE CAPE-FEAR. 


STATEMENT 


Of the value of Exports of Domestic Produce from the Port of 
Wilmington, for six months, commencing 1st October, 1815, 
and ending the 31st March, 1816. 


PRODUCE OF THE FOREST. 


Lumber, (Boards, hewn Timber, Staves, Shingles, &c.)......$157,200 
Naval Stores, (Tar, Turpentine, Rosin, Pitch, &c.).......... 315 
PRODUCE OF AGRICULTURE. 
Live Cattle—Horses, Hogs, Bacon Hams, &¢.............. 4,800 
Wheat; Plour indian: Cormeen caniccmicescs flaca) a dotstateen Searels 29,500 
H 2 (6s aera ree, oo eR ce aol Ale ot ecRROR SOE POPE Ab cia OS 48,000 
"PODACCO. sug wa laaieela hes Sokol OL Domo erage eT na Raat hea eae 92,000 
COttOR 5 FA a acets ea eee aoa Te eee ras MUG Ie ears oe 216,000 
BAK! SOOM siscchs.c shoes aanoustase recetotepociteiens ate cseeliomar oeenentaeseeee aici aoe cee 54,000 
Produces Shipped 2 COaASt wise a crapesatecrauace coservaveeve sisus cto oreistonckane 380,000 
1,112,500 


SPECIES OF MERCHANDIZBE. 


23,650 Barrels of Tar. 
1,100 do. of Turpentine. 
22,500 do. Rosin. 
400 do. Pitch. 
100 do. Varnish. 
250 Casks Spirits of Turpentine. 
2,900 Bales of Cotton. 
1,809 Hhds. of Tobacco. 
220 Casks of Faxseed. 
1,320 Tierces of Rice. ; 
5,560 Bushels, rough do. 
3,250 Bbls. Flour. 
9,660 Bushels Wheat. 
62 Casks Bees Wax. 
11 Hhds. Tallow. 
150,000 Ft. Flooring Plank. 
13,000 W. O. Hhds. Staves. 


a 


re 
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Abstract of Goods, Wares and Merchandize, of the growth, pro- 
duce and manufacture, of the United States, exported from 
the Port of Wilmington, N. C. commencing the 1st of Octo- 
ber, 1816, and ending the 30th of September, 1817. 


: Quantity Quantity shipped Coast wise 
Articles. to Foreign to other Ports of the 
Countries. United States. 
Staves and Heading______-_ Thousands 2,804 15 
PUINVICS. oie Bee oe ee ee x! 14,424 172 
Boards, Plank & Scantling______ M feet 4,931 195 
Hewn Timber, (Pine) --__-_____- Tons 1,753 54 
Naval Stores—Tar____________-_ Bbls. 3,975 | 22,052 
Pipi. 22 ee oa Mid 607 2,633 
HOS ee fg 26 1,534 
Turpentine__-_--_- ie 13,456 | 3,126 
Beetemeees ee ne eR 8 So ae ay 426 
(Hoe cs. SS ee 2 ere ee ey 16 
Bams-ane Bacons 9 scecee snes ae Ibs. 12,016 | 43 boxes, 4 hhds, 3 Tierces, 10 
bbls. 756 Pieces & 370 lbs. 
AOS Seo ene eae aek Be hee Akg | Pech een oe 13 bbls. 3 hhds, 8 casks and 1 
tierce. 
atte soe ea eee eee tee See a 20,293 
Wheat oS se eee ee Bushels 4,338 | 820 Casks (of 7 bushels). 
TRoiah Comet ee ee st) 22,588 | 15,523 
MTOR E eens eh ie he eee Fa Pe ee Bbls. 6,341 3,941 
SLA TD SESE CUCL Sees ete ea ae 434 
INCOM eee ee ees eer Tierces 2,362 | 1,092 tierces & 400 bush. rough. 
Piakseed. oo 2227. = Casks of 7 bushels 1,169 | 312 
WOpLOn ate = Sa ee ee ee lbs. 438,529 | 1,773 Bales. 
PLODECCOse ee =. Sees eee Hhds. 956 790 hhds. 7 bbls. 3 tierces & 11 
kegs. 
Beess Wax. 223 Se eee ee lbs. 1,600 | 1 hhd. and 10 bbls. 
Spirits of Turpentine -______--- gallons 4,492 | 218 barrels. 
ERIS OL GG) 2. = eae ee ae oe eee 56 casks and barrels. 
Heathers. coon aoe Se ee ae ea eee 57 bales and bags. 


The total value of Exports to Foreign Countries, comprising, 
besides the above, sundry domestic articles of minor importance, 
and a small amount of foreign Goods, during the year com- 
mencing the 1st October, 1816, and ending 30th September, 
1817, was $713,961 48 

A great variety of articles, not of the product of N. Caro- 
lina, and some articles of produce of small importance, are 
omitted in this Abstract. 

No returns being required from Collectors, of Goods shipped 
Coastwise, the articles are not particularly described, and the 
quantity and value are not specified in the Manifests delivered 
in by the Masters of Vessels. 


JRLEAM 
sd 4 \ 
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Vessels licensed for the Coasting Trade, going from one State 
to an adjoining State, are not required by law to enter or clear. 

ge@s~ The Manifests of 14 vessels which cleared in the month 
of March, for different ports in the United States, being mis- 
laid, are not included in the above. 


STATEMENT 


Of Domestic Produce boated from Fayetteville during the year 
ending 30th September, 1816. 


Species of Produce. Value. 

2:387 Vind aT ODaCtO saa c mew ee ee l= Sera ane ead ee, $ 400,000 
8,292 ‘bales: of Cotton sole aa oe ie Se ee eee ee eee icin ae 621,900 
11813. “‘bushels of Wheat <.5 see Seo oe ee eo eee eae eee eae 17,719 
10,341) bushels of Co rane oe Bic Bae ae a oer eevee eee 10,341 
5, 164 Casks Flaxseed 2 =) seeuen Sa ee ate AS ar iene a ee nee anaes 77,460 
29 16L eallons: Spinits acces Se ae a crete ee ee eh ee ee ee 23,808 
12962 Wy Las OT se a pI eS eo cere te 129,629 
Lallow,.Wax,-bacon, Murs) bard. Peathers, @&Gs2 22 a2 see. see oe oe 50,000 

$ 1,331,398 


In estimating the Prices, reference was had to the valuation 
at the Custom House, and to the New-York Prices Current of 
the proper date. 

It is very difficult to ascertain correctly the quantity of 
Domestic Produce shipped from Wilmington, as great part of 
it 1s shipped Coastwise, and the Masters of Vessels engaged in 
the Coasting Trade are not required to specify in their Mani- 
fests either the quantity or value of Goods shipped. In the year 
ending 30th September 1816, there were boated from Fayette- 
ville to Wilmington, for shipment, 2330 hhds. Tobacco. ~ Yet 
the Books of the Custom House at Wilmington contain an ac- 
count of only 1309 hhds shipped for that port. More than 1000 
hhds were shipped Coastwise, of which no return wag made to 
the Collector. 
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POPULATION. 
Population of North Carolina at different periods. 


1810. 


1800. 


1790. 


1783. 


1753. 


555 ,500 


478,103 


393,951 


200,000 


45,000 


Census of North-Carolina in August, 1790. 
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Census of North-Carolina in August, 1800. 


FREH WHITH MALES. 


“SOTTTUIBy 
JO Spvoy SUIpNour 
sprieMdn pur GF JO 


“salfTUIey 
jo Spvoy suIpNyout 
¢p Jopun pue gz JO 


“soq[ Urey 
jo spvoy SUIpNpoutl 
9z topun pus 9] JO 


‘OT Jepun » OT JO 


“sIvoA OT Jopuy 


27,073 31,560 31,209 18,688 


63,118 


FREE WHITH FEMALES. 


‘TeIOL 


‘SOARTS 


“poxey Jou ‘sueIpUy 


ydeoxe ‘suosied 
901} 10440 ITV 


“SOTTULBT 
jO Spvoy SUIPNOUT 
spivaMdn pur cP JO 


“saqTTUUey 
jo speoy SUIpNoutl 
Sp Jopun pue 9Z JO 


478,103 


*SOI[IUIV 
jo speoy Surpnyour 
9% Jopun pue gt JO 


“QT Lopun 4 OT JO 


“‘sivok OT Iopug 


133,296 


32,989 30,665 17,514 7,043 


25,874 


59,074 
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Aggregate amount of each description of persons within North- 
Carolina, agreeably to the Census taken-in the year, 1810. 


FREE WHITE MALBS. 


aie ; RS 35 35 
° S a wi 3 n ie n 
4g s | Bs | Es Ag 
2 se ss 32 38 
: ae Eee renee re: 
ie 2 aq 8 359 aad 
o —) CoS =| © 55 19 Sc 
Lae 5 eal rt No tc 
ag es wood wor ow 
Pa re) o8s O8s Sie) 
68 ,036 30,321 34,630 34,456 21,189 
FREE WHITH FEMALBS. 
; e 25 ge 3 
2 2 | Rg 83 3g 23 
3 s | $3 | BB ae 385 
2 se} = 3 Da Sp et 4 a 
S 5 Se. oe ye hen 
p - 228 sag age | 224 oi # 
v =) osm 2 Sia 19 3 ogs 2 3 
Ft ae al = AS aS nm > 
q % Ce Ho g Hd g He 2 = ae & iS) 
P3 fe) oes O88 os <A n a 
65 ,421 30,053 37,933 33,944 20 ,427 10,266 | 168,824 555 ,500 
Whites and 
Names of the Counties. She Se Slaves. Total. 
not taxed. 
AvisOn a oeR She ee Sa Se eet 6,506 2,325 8,831 
ASHORG Sa oe aes eee rena eS so eet! 3,547] 147 3,694 
Beaulorie Sener ens ot oot ee coe eee es ane 4,635 2,568 7,203 
Bertlessee as oa eo ee a ee oe ee eee 5,158 6,059 11,218 
PB UgCOMDe essen eee we a ee ee 8,582 698 9,277 
Burkes Pe SAA cao ae ee oe Be i eared 9,574 1,433 11,007 
Briinswitk= 2S: cee eee = eee 2,524 2,254 4,778 
IBlad Giz <2 sa ee eee ee ee ee ee ees . 3,686 1,985 5,671 
Cabarrusteced <2 se se het ae eee ee 4,924 1,234 6,158 
Curmiielks ieee see Ae ee eee 5,354 1,631 6,985 
Colitmbiust sale =s= 2 ae ees see eee 2,319 703 3,022 
Craviensteas wt sate a eer e seas Ss See ee 7,626 5,050 12,676 
Camden chhe ste eek en 3,936 1,411 5,347 
Cartetet.- Ss aeie ie lee ce ee See 3,651 1,172 4,823 
Chathaticesc saese reese rad eencerenasanes 9,342 3,635 12,977 
Cum berlandas 2426 Saees anes = ee aa eee 6,586 2,796 9,382 
Cas Well sae ote (ae oe ee eae eee 7,458 4,299 11,757 
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Whites and 
Names of the Counties. etre: Slaves. Total. 
not taxed. 

ROWS Es Scot ate ae oe ed ee Rk 2,508 2,789 5,297 
PRU DETR Ss oper ioe Seta I Ee 5,447 2,416 7,863 
PEREGO DGS. 2 teste oe ee 7,316 5,107 12,423 
Tan Rin Se S- oe Se ee 4,836 5,330 10,166 
Cuoliford Ys Soe er crerebreeerenepnee rye 9,953 1,467 11,420 
GB TeR fe Sai ante, ee Bes ace 3,175 2,790 5,965 
SEReONG ee = <n Sen ere pens es eee en ne 3,025 1,842 4,867 
GTA VIG ee ee eee ate 7,830 7,746 15,576 
PEAY WOOG mare ee eta ree ee oe 2,609 171 2,780 
ICEL Lam ete ee ee 3,247 2,805 6,052 
ivuGasee emma ae noe Cr Se nk 4,177 1,852 6,029 
ERAT keene Sees Ser Be 8,996 6,624 15,620 
SGHIISTOM seer eee eee ee oe Ue 4,497 2,330 6, 867 
OOS See ee ees ena ae en PS se 2,593 2,375 4,968 
rede. 2 ce ee eee 8,540 2,432 10,972 
Bei COli eras = me os Se Re ee, Se 13,870 2,489 16,359 
Tare See Se 2 Se See yee ae eee 3,132 2,440 5,572 
Ly OO ENE, at Pe ls Ne eee ays et 5,428 944 6,367 
Qi Peveqer ce) 20 1c) ia fe NO NS a ey Sern wee 6,734 1,696 8,430 
Martine. sa ashe eee he ints Se en ree 3,630 2,357 5,987 
Meckienbutit-. <2 eee eee ee 10,778 3,494 14,272 
Nashrd es Stan 52 oe 2 Se ee eee te aes 4,371 2,897 7,268 
NOES Hen, Ofek oe ee ee 5,824 7,258 13,082 
New=HanOVero2) Seer oe. Sa ane See 5,023 6,442 11,465 
SIO Wet ae ee ee ee ey 4,370 2,299 6,669 
(Ger oP Be le ay Se es Eg SN eee 15,434 4,701 20,135 
[PET OO ise Son ee ee eS Soe eer aia 4,069 2,573 6,642 
TEPPSSeT EOC OL lepeey 2 eee ta ee ere Wa poe ee Se 5,479 2,295 7,674 
Per quimoOus: ] 2. se eet ee ee ee 4,035 2,017 6,052 
5 et A SAY Al tne eS ae ee 5,580 3,589 9,169 
Randolph 82— os Rae ee a ee ee 9,314 798 10,112 
Ruthertord .75- 50 eso ee ee ee 12, 233 979 13,202 
Rockingham: - 2 25 25 os ee Se 8,202 2,114 10,316 
RObesONG Hs 27k alee ee ee eee 6,188 1,340 7,528 
BELTCHIIOW ae es ea en ee ee 5,394 1,301 6,695 
SEO aT ee eee eee ee aes Cen ee ere 17,786 3,757 21,543 
Sirocco te Scns Be ee ee 9,899 1,746 11,645 
SARipIONis aaa 22s ses 8s esos Saas Ss 4,571 2,049 6,620 
SE ye ook Se eet en = Se ee 8,897 1,469 10,366 
BEE rel | Seren ae Ae See ee ee 2,454 910 3,364 
WATrOnOr: . Selle oe eee a ee eee 4,722 6, 282 11,004 
Washington. >--22_5-= 22222 See eee aes 2,177 1,287 3,464 
Wines se en. eee eS SE es 11,208 5,878 17,086 
ii eos ie Be Oe ee 7,860 1,194 9,054 
RVING ek ek ee ee ee Se ee eee 5,931 2,756 8,687 
386 ,676 168 , 824 555,500 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Quantity of Land and Number of Dwelling-Houses and Slaves, 
with their value as assessed for the Direct Tax of 1799. 


LAND. DWELLING-HOUSES. SLAVES. 


Number of Acres Valuation. | Number. | Valuation. ‘ Number. 
| | 
20,956,467 | $ 27,909 ,479 | 11,760 | $ 2,932 ,893 | 59 ,968 


AMOUNT OF TAX ON 


DWELLING- 
LANDS. HOUSES. SLAVES. POTAT. 
$ 155,385 96 7,296 67 29,984 192,666 63 

IMinechelaxtOl A100 om ee eee $ 192,665 62 
Ditto of ASI Saeco, Fe eee 220,238 28 
Ditto of AS15 een ee 440,476 56 

$ 853,381 38 

STATEMENT 


Of the value of Lands and Slaves in North-Carolina, as assessed 
for the Direct Tax of 1815, 


: Average value 

. Value of Value of of Land 

Congressional Districts. Land. Slaves. per acre. 
HUTTE CIEE Sapa ok eh pe = Sic rae $343,473 $348 , 858 $2 64 
Camden some er ae eel see Foe ee 412,618 315,721 3 55 
Pasdtiotanik2 ose. sac eee ee 496 ,342 352,262 4 25 
Perdwimons:so2e. ole eee eee 563,021 409,211 4 63 
Cha es enh Sal oper be ae eee ee 544,444 574,944 3 37 
1) S00 24 aie heehee vce alone tery ATA REN AS 645,360 577 ,364 6 66 
Hertiord ioe ss see Look aoe ane 830,081 675,486 418 


BELG. Saat as ae See Aes eee ere 1,350,096 1,297,362 3 88 
Martins - te oaa22eee cane eee eee 587 ,503 510,358 3 09 
Northam pons tones eee ee eee 1,528,862 1,431,848 4 96 


Halifax 22. <2 oes Ba eee eee 2,061,540 1,858,563 5 43 
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THIRD DISTRICT. 


Value of 
Congressional Districts. Land. 
Mia Shiteh ON) St: mie Rie Sts a ee $ 487,512 
NV EEO ee ee oe ee eee a Nod eee cite 332,014 
ELV Grae eee oe ee Os A 813,287 
Pee a ee RO 1,399,719 
Bdgecem bata. neo ee a eee 1,926 ,572 
PORLIOLPE. 2 oe oo ee ee ee 810,819 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
(STORTIO Soe ee eee Beene a re 549, 244 
EVER ee ae rae ee 1,787 ,931 
EH A HE cy ANS ce as 385 , 131 
ARETE LES fnjenty pe Oy yep ey ee ee a 711,020 
LIOR PE ere ns eee ees os a SN 724,993 
OMMSUO e+ een Sime. eh ee 846 ,865 
UY Giiysins reese Ge Ne Na ee eh gre Ce 1,144,620 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
RET PET ee te ons Rie ens ee 1,045 ,425 
LEN NCS 1s a iE ae ea Ce On 916,713 
IN Se ee es eee ee 703 ,034 
Gran ville oe 2 es es ae er es 1,161,446 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
Onnlows 225-8 See Sen a eae es 605, 153 
New-Hanover.o2. 2s.) sue. oe Sea 1,293 ,399 
Dap at See ees Se AL ae A 729 ,097 
Dent psOn sae es oe a Ee ee 769 ,301 
TNS WICK o-oo t ee ea es 516,189 
‘Bladen+=.. = - ses Sees Ge eee eee SS 554,276 
Colimbus: 222 2 0s ete ae ee ae 167 ,964 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
Cumberland. ~ 2 ese ee eae 1,293,805 
RODESOM Le Leche Soe See een eee 504,103 
MONT ZOMIETY wae we eee ee eee Cee 519 ,637 
AIChINONG =. ase OO See Saas - 463 ,992 
TESOL eet ier ara ht a a eS 509,548 
MIGOLE saa. he. soe oe ee 359 ,029 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
Wake Se ses Set eA OOS Slit aes 1,721,800 
Orange re hes. Soe eee eee 1,917,993 
Pere es ee aie ae oe ees eee ee, 511,745 
NINTH DISTRICT. 
ROCK MA NAT yeas So eee area 729 ,472 
SWC Hee ee rs SP lt ee ee 786 ,946 
Guillord eta at eet ae 2 1,186 , 254 


Value of 


Slaves. 


$ 292,171 


221,955 
489 ,800 
880 ,548 
1,435,450 
568 ,016 


478 ,470 
977,391 
265 , 225 
476 ,402 
586 ,328 
595 ,965 
602,231 


1,285 ,937 
979 ,903 
766 ,692 

1,664,355 


556 , 185 
1,017,101 
799,075 
583, 291 
468 ,947 
558 ,619 
382,012 


929,975 
400,665 
446 , 184 
382,038 
571,370 
227 ,680 


1,501,536 
1,216,347 
661,892 


165 


Average value 
of Land 
per acre. 

$2 50 
2 72 
2 39 
3 94 
4 34 
2 44 


2 38 
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TENTH DISTRICT. 
Average value 


Value of Value of of Land 

Congressional Districts. Land. Slaves. per acre. 
IROWanss2 6 ec ee eee see eee $2,176,720 $1,179,650 $2 85 
Randolphucosio<se5 6 eee. = eee eee 891,207 254,552 2 18 
Chatham 42.24 2a. sae 2 eee 1,063,085 795 , 22 211 


ELEVENTH DISTRICT. 


Lincolnc.d2ceseeee et cewoots deseo eee 1,285,198 696 ,960 2 3 
Mecklonbute20— =. 22S ee eee 1,309 ,334 944 ,864 ee 8740) 
Cabarrus 232. 5 sme acatesen eee eee 640,274 299 , 216 3 41 


TWELFTH DISTRICT. 


Buncombéss 2s scet Se eee 669 ,069 228 ,276 1.32 
HaWiwo0ds 2x tates ee re ee 201,916 62,964 1 28 
Biitkese. sessase Caen ee eee 840,481 442 389 1 34 
Rutherford 2S9— 24 Ses ae 942,914 454,258 1 42 


THIRTEENTH DISTRICT. 


SUEY ese oR Pat eal J Sees Nee 841,226 335,243 1 60 
WilRaaiax. cee iet es et eit as eee 457,253 273,772 177 
ied Gls ie 2 oes te Sees Bie eg 892,458 638,462 2 
BONG ceo oer ee ee ee 211,321 46,117 1 
Total ee Soak See ee eae $53,521,513 40,667,314 
STATEMENT 


Of the value of Lands in North-Carolina as assessed by the 
Proprietors for the State Tax of 1815. 


Counties. Acres of Land. Value. 
PA TISOU pang oe ee ae ie ee Ee Pe 322,574 $460,650 
ASTIGS Sere oS tee eee ae ae ee es ee ee 190,647 180,019 
SB TUS WICK oa Bie oe are ee ae i 2 ee 436 ,864 378 ,630 
Buncombesss sean = oe eee a ee ae 379 ,378 541,722 
Reagulorto- ease na Le 2a en ee Oe oe 293,886 360,600 
Burke = eee ee acta eee eS a See ee 513,624 744,425 
Bladen: 25 222 oie eee Sent oya ae ee ees 475,174 522,301 
IBertle® See cee ese ee re ee er Stor cee Le ge te 326,495 1,452,254 
Cravens Seok s gee ee eee ee eae 400,820 662,922 
Carteretee sae 6 ae oun. eee ee ete ee 135 , 242 265,788 
Curnit uth ae sete ees ee le a ee 2 ee 132,004 254,432 
Camidenk hie eit ees ae eee. ree ee ee Oe ee ee 114,123 220,133 
Caswelliwe? = Sate oee 22 6 Pere ee oe a ee 250,700 783,379 
Chowan ee Se =e alae eet SOE See Sn See 92,010 318,816 
Chatham esesson. has see ee eee ee ee ee 465,715 965,763 
Cumberlands 2. (oie seen r a oe ee So eee 672,747 818 ,830 
Cabartuse 26 Sides te eo. 2 ee eee eee ee eae 152,562 496,739 
ColumDus sis - alee! oh ho ee ee 220,595 191, 238 
Duplimscs 2 se eee So ee 404,265 479 443 


Edgecombes. 2 25-3 Goethe ae ce pee eee eee 393 ,225 1,610,903 
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Counties. Acres of Land. Value. 

: IN Cae a eee ae ae ae ee tens ee 266, 212 $ 822,740 
GULL O TG a eee ree tee ae ee Lehner oe LS oS 365,490 1,042,704 

CRS ee Eo ee ea ne Le) te eee 157 ,832 157,832 

Giramivi eee en ee cee a ee MO Ger be GS ee 409 422 1,157,859 

(Sig VE SeL ere RES NY Say ce ae ee 148,188 380,671 

VS CNET) oe Oe A ope ohh ty age aS ENE rey ens = ee RD 3887 , 133 1,802,513 

ertiord wey ah ae te eee ee pee aes eNO oe 174,024 648 ,091 

{ 28 CCM Sete man mie) Geeeeeer RO ba Sh aia eas 250,300 395,571 
PAN WOOUE an het eee ee idle oe Le ea 143,930 163,154 

: Avedell.e “2. .tiseh er aut p sebesee Seis l i sate 881,547 651,083 
: SLOTS! Ee ea ae Se eee eae nt Pee PES 258 ,027 602,786 
q REOQU MSG QT es eh eee ke rae eh ae ERR Se NS 470,348 763 , 252 
TPANCO Dera ts eee ne Se PO te 620,150 1,159,314 

a SSOP en ane a nee eee 205,372 280,970 

: INES ORD seh eS a aeeesi24662 336,885 
VERE irae ype ene ee ae ee aE 324 ,968 392,632 
MCG eni ire eee heen 5 ee ee ee OS 398 ,382 1,216,582 

AVENERSR. © 2 SR = es te Ee ee ee Se et 173,742 518,592 

IGE eh BES ee ee ey en penne 341,533 241,533 

SPST ET 2 SS Se a a ee ECE BRANES we Oe 332,497 664,557 
NOTPDADIN LOH Go Sais) = oe See eee wn emcee Sees ween ey 305,431 1,521,796 

Oris OWiE ee ew Ry Dies SS Sars aie meen. oie nse er 238,056 — 522,601 

Mara ares eA A ape te em nla re in wre Seen er 526,622 1,651,742 

Person = St Dae el Seo os See ees seam enens 198,963 478,460 
PSsquOLamle se on aes tee a een eS ee a 108 ,825 233 , 228 
.. SSE Hee ene Se Oe tien SUR chaps oe a Cae SSR SEE 317,564 976,152 
Perduimons ees se oe ae eee ee ee ee ee 193709 283,790 


RL. BELO aL Tanah a PR, Fe OO S| A oe ee EE PEE 738 175 1,870,142 
y arid Ota lic gests ace 5 LN Ss ny ee Papeeaeder iby,’ : eae 756 ,020 
ee ee RG ORY app Nitd Sey See a Ca EET Bn fy 
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The following Table will shew the number of Militia in each 
County, and also the Population represented in the Congress 
of the United States ; which population includes all the Whites 


and two' fifths of the Blacks. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. 


Counties. 


NOLAN Dt OM a= eee ee es ar ee ee 
Halifax cases ss ean ce ep te eee es 


. *Three (‘‘the federal ratio’’).—xp. 


Federal 
Numbers. Militia. 
6,333 883 
4,783 555 
6,776 652 
5,246 455 
4,849 520 
4,182 338 
4,930 640 
37 ,099 4,043 
8,793 787 
5,045 520 
10,179 805 
12,971 847 
36,990 2,957 
2,950 327 
3,000 394 
5,289 595 
7,734 889 
10,381 1,080 
6,176 654 
35,530 3,939 
4,131 443 
10,656 899 
4,355 400 
4,018 ~ 410 
4,596 349 
5,955 908 
7,585 682 
41,276 4,091 
8,492 598 
8,034 725 
6,110 585 
12,478 1,145 
35,114 3,053 
5,750 585 
8,889 671 
6,899 677 


wi” Pike® 
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Counties. 


Cumiborland's 2 SS rey eee wen eNe ie eae aS SAN a 
FRODESOM a sone Sheen setae ee es bret te ND tS 
Montgomery 
Richmond 


Federal. 


Numbers. 


169 


Militia. 
941 
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REVENUES OF NORTH-CAROLINA. 


The Revenues of North-Carolina are derived from 


1. Taxes. 


2. Dividends on Bank Stock. 

3. Dividends on Navigation Stock. 

4, Sales of vacant Lands. 

The produce of the Taxes has varied from year to year, as 
the lists of taxable property, and the amount imposed upon 
each article, have been increased or diminished by the General 


Assembly. 


The amount of Taxes paid into the Treasury, exclusive of the 
Tax on Bank Stock, was in 


ASO Les foie ie, cuonicier ction s el ot hue ona epeee OT Ose 
tits) (Wen GoD Gen aT SAO Woes aoe 42,624.04 
SL SUS sist aneverstacsisratsraaeker pers Paecenereeeee eres 42,759.97 
SOA. 2. cayern srolecsishetotele skaioleletsteratel is iors 47,094.75 
ie Scones mon On map oEeA Eo Oe 47,951.08 
a Beil Rane eacins.€ pCO eR OAD OG 52,207.10 
LST Dieser fo pecagete ivi Pay keeles) < eke 61,481.60 
UGIA Teraccreiveuets a at alors ets eee neae 68,803.92 
LSD Porescratrtaveanere pein? POSGEUE 84,923.78 
IRM OGe Gone ec Che ae Spe Cena een 7,568.84 
a Bod Mfrs erence xis cra ois chontenrsc Saararerarerstcte 84,701.88 
STATEMENT 


Of the amount of Tax paid upon each article of Taxable ~ 


property for the year 1817. 


Lands. Polls. Stores. See ae Taverns. | Pedlars. 
D. Gs D. Cr D. Cs Der TC: Dame Dec 1) PMOe 
35,528 16 32,027 64 5,531 78 1,834 25 1,282 12 109 85 2,735 34 
Billiard an N Bank T 
illiar of Natura egro an avern 
Gates. Tables. | & Artificial| Traders. | stock. | Licences.| Total. 
curiosities. = 
D. Cy D. G. DaaACs DiC. Dy Gz DF Gs Dra Ce 
136 30 | 564 827 20 1,019 81 | 13,500 3,463 98,201 88 


7 
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STATEMENT 
Of the Amount a Taxes dias by each County fee the year 1817. 
Te 
Counties. athe Counties. Amount 
ALISON Scene eee ae $902 02 iP JOlnStOn eee e see eee $ 1,359 65 
Ae el Pe ee Se SoU Ge Lenoir. pe eie Some oe 1,159 28 
BUNS WICKS So eene eee ee 680 NCO eventos ee ee 2,069 02 
Buncombessh s4 Se eae | 815 Montfomerye oes see 832 70 
Boeaurlort ss +a5 4 ee Tee f24917 |’ Mecklenburg. «522. 2-225. 2 2,014 52 
BUTTS. dg ea ene ys gee ee EEN 8 Lt SYR A aie ba se ln cape ei Sk | 1,066 94 
Blades Sra ere ee ROOM Aa LOOT Cte. = Maan eta ate See eo 632 08 
Bertie — os. = een wate sao | 2,173 26 | New-Hanoyer-_..-.-.~-=-- 2,254 27 
as We lee eS en DUBRS PLING Sis = cmt et Roe ee Se 1,232 
Gartene tessa ee ee 479 62) Northampton 32-25-25... 2- - 2,381 47 
ASHP CnC Ker sere ee {IO 604 OURO Wat ste te aes See 851 49 
Carnideneeee se a> ae Sek A To2eiae OLran Ser peas eee Sees ete 5 A 2,988 28 
RO VET) ees WER Sis eee IST 270s PE CUSDIL = Serene a ee ee 1,012 64 
Ghowane ae Sess ok es eese ead PAS7E47 5) Pasquotank. 2s 25 Sess 1,086 78 
Chapala se aera a oe A SBORRO ult edb t were Sag ee a nee es 1,686 56 
Cuinberlands. 22-6222 oss u= 25718, 04a) IPCLCUIMOUSLY ease ese a ee 856 24 
CADaEris we oa ene ae Peer. Os 2a | ERO Walls Sete een eee ar 2 2,850 25 
Wolumbus: ie ee et et 40252 5uib Ran olpii sme se ee 1,212 90 
Li ee = Se eee ee eS 1,076 Rockingham ~=s-.—) =e 1,256 15 
Bdsecombet s-=ste= = a ey 2623.50.) StobesOnsss. 2 ses Sa ee 921 24 
Pranidin = — 32 eee SES 1,534 Richmond. ese eso 762 17 
Giiberdser = = See eee 1,648 Rup heriord sess ee 1,076 95 
Gated sass. oe eae ee 993 pamMpsOnge se. eee oe 1,080 73 
Granville! ar Se ee 2,957 SUIT So Sea ee e  ee 1,271 89 
Greene =k. a Ss aie Lee ee 680 Stokes ah. . se Sa ere 1,406 94 
aii axe os Sr ope 2 eas DI APMB GO yyvele ste at ee ae 563 01 
Pieriiords ss es eo re D160 nbeWake= 82 eee wee eee 2,963 82 
Wy det 52320 ee ees 700--500\ly Warten: =. oe > a ee cee 2,191 72 
Hay woods. -22e5 23 Sees eee Sisisiel, Washing tones eee eee e 776 66 
Sredell 632529. eee ee ¥5414°62'| Wilkes. 222-522-262 eee Ss 729 66 
JORCS Sates ea eee as O97 59s Wayleasco seco Seen Soe 1,410 92 
2. REVENUE FROM BANK STOCK. 

The State owns 

In the Cape-Fear Bank 1250 Shares, equal to............. $125,000 

In the Bank of Newbern 1250 Shares, equal to...... Sos a 4s0 0) 


In the State Bank of North-Carolina, 2500 Shares, equal to 250,000 


5,000 Shares, equal to.......... ES enLER euros he tare ete $500,000 


The Revenue derived from the Bank Stock, when the divi- 
dends are 8 per cent. will be as follows— 


SEVEERCEN ES UDOT 00, 0001S crass srelelel sre svete) sinters seco e\iets ol excise! oete)ste $40,000 
Deduct 4 per cent. paid to the State upon deferred Stock, ~- 
SAY MUO OWE PEO OOO Niece crore eves ele veishc ors) one qensiors aiguiachotelcsaucyeaarecbo re 4,000 


Total annual Revenue from Bank Stock when the dividends 
ALTERS MPECLD COllis ctets cists) ous lofele wisie ete) e ive ties si slnis Saiaqaa) Sieletepern eer OO, O00 
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3. REVENUE FROM NAVIGATION STOCK. 
The State has subscribed of the capital Stock of the 


Roanoke Navigation: Compamys ies. os <o- e pescnieeieeoe pee pelea §$ 25,000 
Ya icin: Comp aye seer ie Sataucvees ees 8 tie Cai ene oe ee mene meters 25,000 
Cape-Pear. Company. ri os cec' css oavece sue suey asi nie conses oberon manent 15,000 
Neuse: Com Dain y tice aeace siete 275 sists rece oa) catiarreter wlbelins euay oi aahelenemereaeeee 6,000 
Tar Rivers Com pany sce occ cose ole (are ol. eyaherabeteup cae nel orev ene 8,000 
Cata wai: Compa yer aieaioc nck tis sirarecn aco rokotedees a ene rer enorme taetees 6,000 
LimbersRiver: Cana UACompawyiscs rere ce succes arese leer eee ates 20,000 
Roanoke and“ Pamtico  COmpaw ys.) a -iscel oles stel esos aa cone eer 5,000 
Clubfoot and Harlow Creek Company...................- 2,500 

$112,500 


For this Stock, partial payments have been made, as they 
have been required by the respective Companies. No dividends 
have been made as yet, except one by the Cape-Fear Company, 
nor will they be made until the works of the Companies shall 
have progressed considerably. The Charters authorise divi- 
dends of 15 per cent. 

If the State should be disposed to make her Navigation Stock 
a source of public Revenue, it will be found more productive than 
an equal amount of Bank Stock: But much time is required to 
complete Public Works, and this source of Revenue will not be 
productive for two or three years. — 


4. REVENUE FROM SALES OF VACANT LANDS. 


The annual average amount derived from this source, may be es- 
timated at $4,500 


ANNUAL REVENUE OF THE STATE. 


The Produce of the Taxes for 1817 being assumed as the probable 
amount of the Taxes for succeeding years, the annual Revenue of 
the State will be as follows— 


POU DAKO oi arecocaie stots atececel eters Ars Meee te aie eee Re $ 98,201 
From Dividends on Bank Stock ................ 36,000 
From Entries of Vacant Lands ................ 4,500 


Sort) Gan oe ROPE Behe MO 2 nang $138,701 
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EXPENDITURES. 

The disbursements at the Treasury amounted in the year 
TSOG NTO Se erie $48,419 20 USOONTOs serene Oooh 
SOLE TO Sater ck 57,718 87 LSTOV LORE nner 74,179 41 
1802 to.......... 82,895 40 LEIS LO vere tater 68,694 55 
‘ite, O SWE RO eur Cerncre rato: 57,682 67 LS LTO eae rere nants 57,508 92 
ESOS: TOs tcc se 62,055 93 TSI LOmisrenaeletstoters 80,013 52 
ESOGMOs Geaiak eters 83,499 20 OWA STOR seashiaencse 115,796 75 
PROG TOs he. Gages 63,955 90 PSU DOvtsie sreieyotncns 123,372 
PSOE COR sree as 61,250 LOLG SLO anaes. 142,942 74 
ALBUS TOS TS Ho. 61,561 70 S(O Nrselasonis as 207,081 51 


The demands at the Treasury were greatly increased during 
the years 1814, 1815 and 1816, by the late War. In the year 
1817, the Treasury redeemed $61,781 of Paper Currency, and 
paid $62,000 to the Banks of Newbern and Cape-Fear in dis- 
charge of the debt which the State owed for Stock in those 
Banks. 

Expenditures at the Treasury may be classed under two heads. 

1. On account of the Civil List. 

2. On account of the contingent charges of Government. 

Disbursements on account of the Civil List for the year 1817, 
were as follow. 


hegislative, Department. icv. tn cele c Bt ee $28,762 98 
EXCCUUV El COi a chord hive oe ee eee ee 2,526 32 
DPUALCTATY Oe setae re ino ie ore Stare aisle ete are 13,891 40 
SECTCCAL iO ls SELLS ris: pin tis icienser oor w Sienecainserseroretoere 1,145 12 
PUD GE TIN LOR scares ecacsten aoe ta tosh. che Ieial ois: Sener 1,075 
Treasury Department soins sins  eroieste teasers aceienace 2,396 94 
Conip troller RAG One ey nertiers shaecaiaiee boos orececeslas a hen ler cate 
Adjutant Generals COs warts cuales: ss nterereccaceons 307 44 
$51,282 77 


The expences of the Judiciary Department will be increased 
$6,800 under the act of 1818— 


Salary of Judges of Supreme Court.............. $ 7,500 


Increase of salary of Circuit Judges............ 1,200 
Salary OL IGGOLLED sya s ccrera cre erste aie were iereneler os ators. ots 

$ 9,200 
Deduct Salaries formerly paid Solicitors........ 2,400 
DYE GIA SO aiaea yiaas 5 oa von ctaca a at ud ar PaaS a aero Nel ersUor atintie“enendr eer $ 6,800 = 
CDTESE SUI Ohi. csc wevca srolee te arsie Mo steletnecec wimls, wens tel sc 6,800 - 
being added to the Civil List of 1817............ 51,282 


a3 will make the total disbursements hereafter on 
§ ACCOUMNE Of Mt hes O1Vile LAS tis sic'cretieierait alee ee as aa $58,082 
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The contingent charges vary from year to year, as the Gen- 
eral Assembly authorize expenditures for particular objects—In 
the year 1818, there were large charges upon the contingent 
Fund. In the Comptroller’s Statement for that year, they are 
arranged under the following heads. 


Contingencies: cc 2g teas sie stoners eneuare eral ero $ 2,768 28 
Court>Martial at Newberiic <<... 2 sissies 381 04 
Mrs.J.) Ad BIA Keeley aiecc. aotererssceetetensvareere atone 400 00 
Gen. SW ashing ton/se StabuGaes ser eis cieratele are 3,160.00 
State Bank for deferred Payment............ 6,393 74 
Roanoke Navigation Company............... 2,500 00 
PONSIONEL Sy. Wiicieorslote eles oats, crest ae Os oles endo wie ele 340 00 
Congressionals Blectionw fre -.ccicsersie re ereeien 154 97 
Presidential SWLecCeroy i. crore ee cre es oer relene 14 20 
Moneys DU ribs ci) sistas oct or ess stor=pocstens eae cohotpapaactalone 61,781 29 
Publics lbrary - pacers cistese eters erates ere c ctor neiorsione 304 25 
Bank tot; Gapetl Care t.aneancicos cise oe ae ee 31,000 00 
Land. Geficiencies: cic crceels sroieesgrctan seers easels 311 O01 
Sheriff's “£0. (Settle sci syeivis wie etcss «stevage wea tee elvicue 869 30 
Cape-Hear Compan yi czrae-se veins ieiei eens eter a 3,000 00 
Banksot sNew bern wane See eee 31,000 00 
Neuse Navigation Companies................ 600 00 
Inland Navi Sa lomokracessvet oe etter eee eee 5,050 00 


Mires ProokgO mces wwe: pernttostm le aire ances 2,229 66 
$146,257 7 

The largest sums paid out of the contingent fund for the 
year 1818, cannot be considered ‘as permanent charges. Two 
items only, to-wit, money burnt and money paid to the Cape- 
Fear and Newbern Banks, make up the sum of $123,781.29. 

The redemption of the Paper Money may be considered as 
charged upon the Contingent Fund, and creating an annual 
charge thereon of $16,000, (the net amount of Dividends on 
State Bank Stock at 8 per cent.) until the redemption be com- 
pleted, which will be within the next five years. 

The debt to the Banks of Newbern and Cape-Fear for Stock, 
has been paid; so that the Contingent Fund may be considered 
as discharged from $107,781.29, which were payable out of it 
in 1818. 

This will leave $38,476.45 as the amount which will be pay- 
able out of that fund hereafter, supposing the expenditures to 
remain the same as in 1818—but the expenditures for Inland 
Navigation will be increased, and probably other items may be 
added. It will be safe, however, to estimate the Contingent 
Charges of Government hereafter, at $45,000; in which sum 
will be included all payments to be made for Navigation Stock. 
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or 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE COMPARED. 


The Revenue hereafter, supposing the Taxes to remain as 


they are; may be estimated vata <cnos<, ¢s ne $138,000 
The Expenditures will be 
dee On. OCCOUNG OL There! valelaste wesenia oe ces cee $58,000 
2. On account of the Contingent Charges of 
GOVEEDIN GN) sak cicetoneln er eee hoe Sak oases 45,000 
- $103,000 
SUEDLUS- OF REVveRUeLANNUAl lynne ates sicis wens s Geis he eee eee oO OOO 


VIEW OF THE FINANCES HEREAFTER. 


According to the Report of the Treasurer, there were re- 

maining in the Treasury on the 1st November 1818, 

and subject to be accounted for, the sum of.......... $125,234 58 
Add the Revenue for the year 1818—say................. 138,000 00 


$263,234 58 
The Expenditures from 1st November 1818, to 1st November 


ASA OM Wall “DESAY n a otegric sero tects iors, certs wed haa teres 103,000 00 
Leaving in the Treasury on Ist Nov’r, 1819:.............. $160,284 58 
Add the Revenue tore R19 oe on. cctees trons saitenrochare ors teenies 138,000 00 

: $298,234 58 
Deduct Expenditures. for ‘that years 2902. oo ha aces ete cels 103,000 00 
Leaving in the Treasury on 1st November 1820........... $195,234 58 
Add tthe Reyvenne sfote 1820 soeesais ance orca sieren eee sate siete 138,000 00 

$333,234 58 

Deduct Hxpenditures-for that yearis....i g.sccckts see eee 103,000 00 
Leaving in the Treasury on 1st November 1821........... $230,234 58 
Aad the: Revenue for 1 SZil ses overeriterae chore ctoitarctetare einen a 138,000 00 
; $868,234 58 

Deduct Mxpenditures: for that, years. .ii. wrac = steve 0 eeieles 103,000 00 
Leaving in the Treasury on 1st November 1822.......... $265,234 58 


This sum will be increased $35,000 annually, until the Paper 
money be redeemed; when the annual increase will be $51,000. 

This view of the Finances shews what funds the State has at 
her disposal without increasing the Taxes. 
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Of the ability of the State to provide ample Funds for Internal 
Improvements—What Funds she now has at command. 
THE preceding Statistical Tables have been drawn up, to 

shew 

1. The amount of revenue paid directly by North-Carolina 
to the General Government since the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. 

2. The physical resources of the State. 

From these tables a very imperfect idea of the actual amount 
of revenue derived by the General Government from this State, 
can be formed: For more than two thirds of the imported mer- 
chandize sold in North-Carolina, are purchased in New-York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Petersburg, Norfolk and 
Charleston; and the duties upon this merchandize are paid at 
the Custom Houses of New-York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia and South Carolina. There can be little doubt, that 
the revenue derived by the General Government from North- 
Carolina, since the adoption of the Federal Constitution, has 
exceeded twenty millions of dollars. This fact reminds us 
more sensibly than any other, of the humiliating condition of 
the State. Whilst we have thus liberally contributed to the 
support and the aggrandizement of the Union, how have we 
been viewed by the General Government, or by our Sister States? 
Have we not been uniformly treated with cold neglect by the 
one, and open contempt by the others? There is no citizen of 
the State, whose sensibility is not depraved, who has noticed 
the passing events of the times, and not suffered a severe morti- 
fication from the reflection that such has been our treatment. 
We have been considered the outcasts of: the Union, whose 
virtue and intelligence gave no claim to the high honors of the 
Government, and whose integrity was unworthy of a share in 
its administration. We have planted a colony that has out- 
stripped us in public distinction; we have ceded this colony, 
with its extensive territory, (now forming a distinguished 
State,) to the General Government; we have been an obedient 
and patriotic people; and what have we got in return? We 
have been honoured by the appointment of one of our citizens 
to a Foreign Embassy;! of another to the Bench of the Su- 


*General Davie.—[Foot-note in the original pamphlet.] 
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preme Court of the United States;! and of a third, as Comp- 
troller of the Treasury? We have had two miserable Light 
Houses erected, one at Cape Hatteras, the other at Bald Head, 
near Smithville; and two wretched Forts built, one at Beaufort, 
the other at Smithville. Out of the many millions which we 
have paid, not two hundred thousand have been expended for 
this State. What has been the cause of this neglect? It is to 
be found in the supineness and apathy of the State; in its want 
of pride and character. We are never thought of, until the 
election of a President of the United States is coming on; and 
then we are complimented for our good sense, our stern Repub- 
licanism, and devotion to the good cause; we are tacked to the 
Virginia Ticket, and we vote accordingly. When this Farce 
is over, we are laughed at for a few weeks, and no more remem- 
bered until the next election come[s| on, and then the same 
Farce is acted over again. 

De Witt Clinton, the present distinguished Governor of New- 
York, observes, in one of his Messages to the Legislature of that 
State, that “character is as important to States as it is to indi- 
viduals; and the glory of a State is the common property of its 
citizens.” To this we may add the common remark, which is 
no less true of States than it is of individuals, “that the man 
who knows not how to respect himself, will not be respected by 
others.” North-Carolina has not, since the year 1784, culti- 
vated a respect for herself, nor has she sought to acquire a 
character in the Union. She has remained careless and spirit- 
less, until her citizens have formed not only political, but com- 
mercial and local feelings with the people of Virginia and South 
Carolina; feelings which have abstracted their love from North- 
Carolina, and rendered them much more indifferent to her 
improvement and greatness, than to the improvement and great- 
ness of those States. If this state of things be suffered by the 
General Assembly, would it not be better at once to surrender 
our Charter as an Independent State, and incorporate ourselves 
with Virginia and South Carolina? It is certainly more honor- 
able for us to form integral parts of our neighboring States, 
which are respectable & honorable, than to be mere contemptible 
appendages to them. 

+Alfred Moore. 

2John Steele.-—[Foot-notes in the original pamphlet. ] 
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Why do we remain in this humiliating condition? No other 
cause has ever yet been assigned for it in the General Assembly, 
than that we are too poor to get out of this condition. A view 
of the resources of the State, will shew to any man of common 
sense, that this is only an apology to men for not doing their 
duty; an off-hand excuse to weak and timid minds, that can be 
offered upon all occasions, whilst the true cause is to be found in 
the want of public spirit, of State pride, and of State feeling. 
States of inferior resources have rendered themselves not only 
great, but ornaments of this Republic; they have attracted the 
esteem of their own citizens and the admiration of foreigners— 
Why shall we “not do likewise?” Why shall a citizen of this 
State, when traveling in distant countries he be asked, Whence 
he is from? Answer, That he is from the United States, and be 
ashamed to say he is from North-Carolina? If the present 
generation be willing to bear this sad degradation of character, 
are they willing to entail it upon their children? A good name 
is a richer inheritance than property; and posterity will vener- 
ate much more, those who transmit to them renown and manly 
virtues, than those who transmit only lands and negro slaves. 
A conviction of the reproach which we suffer, and the want of 
encouragement to industry and enterprize, have driven from the 
State, a large portion of her most useful population. They 
have gone to meet more congenial souls in the Wilderness of the 
West, where they have reared up, within a few years, States 
_ that have already taken the lead of their Mother Country. 
Will not all our useful population soon follow them, if some- 
thing be not done to make North-Carolina a desirable place of 
residence? Society owes its progress to the influence and exam- 
ple of a few individuals; and the loss of one man of enterprize, 
intelligence and virtue, is a greater loss to the State, than that 
of five hundred ordinary men. And it may here be asked, who 
are those who have lately left us? Are they not our most 
respectable Planters and Farmers, and our most useful Me- 
chanics? Any man who travels through the State, and wit- 
nesses the emigration, will answer this question with feelings 
of sorrow. 

Are we not able to improve our condition? We have as much 
territory as New-York; we have at least two-thirds of her pop- 
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ulation ; we have a more genial climate, and our soil is little, if 
at all, inferior to hers. She has resolved to unite the Commerce 
of the Lakes with that of the Atlantic, by the way of the Hud- 
son River; and to execute this Work at the expense of five 
millions of dollars. She has resolved to make three hundred 
and fifty-two miles of Canalling, and within the last two years 
has executed more than one half of the work; she has resolved 
to impose Taxes to raise the money; and notwithstanding the 
objections of stock-jobbers, of short-sighted politicians, and of* 
(the most contemptible of all) electioneering Candidates for 
public favour, the people have paid those taxes with prompti- 
tude, and now have the prospect of wealth, convenience and 
greatness, of which they had no idea when this great work was 
commenced. Is this State too poor to follow, at least in part, 
the example of New-York? It certainly is not. 

It will be seen, by reference to the preceding Tables, that in 
the year 1815, the people of North-Carolina paid to the General 
Government more than nine hundred thousand dollars, for the 
Direct Tax and Internal Duties, and three hundred and seventy- 
five thousand dollars for duties on imported goods: and also 
paid eighty-five thousand dollars for the support of their own 
State Government. More than a million of dollars were paid 
in that year for taxes, directly by the Planters, Farmers and 
Mechanics of the State. We all recollect that these taxes were 
paid with ease and with promtitude. It will be seen, by refer- 
ence to the Tables, that in 1814, and 1816, the people of the 
State paid in each of those years, very large sums for taxes. 
These Tables illustrate clearly the resources of the State, and 
the large sums which can be commanded by the Government, 
without oppression to the people, whenever the situation of the 
country requires them.—Since the year 1816, we have paid for 
taxes, exclusive of the Custom House Duties, about eighty thou- 
sand dollars annually. 

Few men have the courage to impose taxes; and any plan 
for Internal Improvements which is bottomed upon an increase 
of the taxes, light as they are, will not be likely to meet with 
success. This renders it necessary to enquire what resources 
are at the disposal of the General Assembly, for public works, 
without resorting to further taxation—These resources are 
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1. The surplus monies remaining in the Treasury. 

2. The lands in the Cherokee Nation of Indians, within our 
Boundary. 

3. The sum of $160,000 which the Banks of Newbern and 
Cape-Fear are bound to loan to the State during the continu- 
ance of their Charters. 

When treating of the finances of the State, a view was given 
of their present, and future probable condition, for several 
years. It is very desirable that the annual surplus fund in the 
Treasury could be increased, by fixing the land-tax at eight 
cents. It is very immaterial to the land holders whether they 
pay eight cents or six; but the difference which these sums yield 
at the Treasury is considerable: and one half of the people do 
not to this day know that the land tax has been reduced. 

The extent of the country possessed by the Cherokee tribe of 
Indians, and lying within our boundary, is not well known, the 
limits having never yet been definitely fixed. But it is pretty 
certain that we own more than a million of acres, which are 
now in the possession of the Cherokees. The Map of Messrs. 
Price and Strother does not shew any part of this land. Upon 
that Map, Pigeon River appears at almost the Western extrem- 
ity of the State. Haywood Court-House is to the West of 
Pigeon River, and the dividing line, between the Whites and 
Cherokees, is fifteen miles to the West of that Court-House. 
From Haywood Court-House to the South-Western extremity 
of the State, the distance is computed at eighty miles; but this 
distance is not well ascertained. Most of this country has lately 
been purchased from the Cherokees, and they are to surrender 
the possession by the first day of January next. When roads 
shall be made through this country, it will be found one of the 
most valuable sections of the State. On the various branches 
of the Highwassee, Tennessee, Tuckesegee and. Oconeluftee 
Rivers, are found extensive bottoms, of equal fertility with the 
Valley of the Yadkin, in Wilkes, and of the Catawba, in Burke. 
There are extensive bodies of good uplands, having for their 
growth, Hickory, Post-Oak and Dogwood. A large portion of 
the country lies well for farming, and the adjacent mountains 
furnish an inexhaustible range for cattle. The climate is mild 
and healthy. If a judicious plan be adopted by the General 
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Assembly for the sale of these lands, they will yield nearly a 
million of dollars. They are a rich treasure, and should be dis- 
posed of to the best advantage. It would be very unwise to 
hasten the sale of these lands. Let people become acquainted 
with them, let their value be fairly understood before they be 
brought into the market. If the General Assembly will cause 
a good road to be made from Haywood Court-House, through 
those lands, to the South-Western Boundary of the State, this 
part of North-Carolina will soon become well known. This 
road would immediately become the Great Highway from this 
State and Virginia, to the upper parts of Georgia and Alabama. 

It is understood that the best gap for crossing the Blue Ridge, 
is at the head of Tennessee River, on the route towards Augusta. 
The Commerce of the Cherokee country will probably take that 
direction, and the convenience of the Augusta market will cer- 
tainly add to the value of the lands. 

The Banks of Newbern and Cape-Fear are bound by their 
Charters to loan to the State one-tenth part of their Capital 
Stock. The Charters have yet fourteen years to run, during 
all of which time the State can have the use of $160,000 from 
those banks. 

From this view of the subject, it will be seen, that the re- 
sources which the General Assembly have at their command, 
without resorting to further taxation, exceed a million of dol- 
lars. The question now arises, how ought those resources to 
be applied? If applied to Internal Improvements, to what 
specific objects, and how ought the expenditure to be appor- 
tioned ? 


Of the management and application of the Fund for Internal 
Improvements. 


Until the Cherokee lands can be sold, the State should, from 
year to year, as the condition of the Public Works may require, 
make loans from the Banks; and pledge its faith that the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of those lands shall be applied to the payment 
of these loans. The annual surplus money in the Treasury will 
be more than sufficient to pay the interest of a loan of half a 
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million of dollars. The Banks will find ample reasons for mak- 
ing extensive loans to the State for Public Works. 

1. The money loaned will be expended within the State. 

2. The wealth of their dealers, and of the State at large, will 
be increased. 

3. The great object, desirable to all, but particularly to the 
Banks, will be gained: We shall ship our own productions and 
have markets at home. 

The Banks should make sacrifices to effect this lade object. 
While their paper strays with our Commerce from Charleston 
to New-York, they will be embarrassed in their business, and, 
to use a common expression, often put to their shifts. When 
our Commerce shall be concentrated at home, we shall owe our 
debts at home, and be under no necessity of sending our Bank 
paper abroad. 

The General Assembly should authorise the expenditure of 
an hundred and fifty thousand dollars annually. It would hap- 
pen that one half of that sum would not be required within a 
particular year, and yet a much larger sum be required for the 
succeeding year. The writer of this Memoir is well convinced, 
that Public Works, which depend upon the Funds of private 
men, will not progress in North-Carolina; and that without 
very liberal appropriations by the General Assembly, most of 
the Public Works, which have been commenced in the State, 
will be abandoned. He is well convinced of another fact, 
- although some years ago he thought otherwise, that the State 
ought to be the sole proprietor of all the Public Works; that 
her Roads, her Bridges and her Canals ought to be the common 
property of her citizens; the great highways of the public, free 
to all who will travel them. 

To what objects should the fund for Internal Improvements 
be applied? These objects are enumerated in the Instructions 
which have been drawn up for the Principal Engineer. The 
object which first claimed the attention of the Legislature, and 
that in which the people have the greatest interest, is the Im- 
provement of our Rivers. To this object it is ardently hoped, 
liberal appropriations will be made at the ensuing Legislature. 
These appropriations should be made in aid of the Companies 
which have been incorporated. Without this aid, there is no 
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Company in the State, except the Roanoke Company, that can 
entertain a hope of executing the works for which they were 
incorporated. These Companies were formed after the late 
War, during the full tide of business and speculation. Many 
of the subscribers have become insolvent, many have moved 
away, others are embarrassed, and all are slow to make payment. 
These Companies have received very little aid from the rich, 
independent men of the country.—Men who are scuffling for 
better times, are those who organised the Companies, and who 
have now the burthen of supporting them: A burthen that every 
day increases, as subscribers become insolvent, embarrassed or 
move away—The Roanoke Company will progress, because they 
are aided by eighty thousand dollars from Virginia and twenty- 
five thousand from this State; whilst the Yadkin Company, who 
require much more money to effect the objects of their incorpo- 
ration, than is required by the Roanoke Company, are aided 
with only twenty-five thousand dollars from the public, and the 
Cape-Fear Company with fifteen thousand. The State has re- 
served the right of increasing her subscription in the Roanoke 
Company, to eighty thousand dollars; and it would be well to 
increase the subscription of the State to that amount in the 
Cape-Fear and Yadkin Companies. This increase of subscrip- 
tion would not enable the Companies to complete their Work; 
but with such aid, they could make great progress and if the 
money were judiciously expended, they would do much public 
good. It is therefore proposed, that the State increase her 
subscriptions so that she shall hold 


Of the Stock of the Roanoke Company............... $80,000 
Do. Cape-Fear Company............. 80,000 
Do. Yadkin: Companys oc. sep sees 80,000 
Do. Catawba Company.............. 25,000 
Do. Neiise: ‘Companys cansca ess as tees 25,000 
Do. TarvRivet. Company. so. ccy sate 25,000 


It is further proposed, that appropriations be made 

To complete the Clubfoot and Harlowe Creek Canal. 

For removing obstructions in Broad River. r 

For making a Canal from Roanoke to Tar River and then to 
the Neuse. 
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For making Roads across the Mountains and through the 
Cherokee Country. 

For constructing such Public Works as may be found most 
expedient for bringing to the Cape-Fear, the Commerce of the 
Pedee and the Catawba. 

When our Inlets shall be examined and plans formed for their 
improvement, let appropriations be made for that object; and 
let liberal appropriations be made for draining the Marshes 
and Swamps of the Southern and Eastern Counties. 

It is not proposed that all these appropriations should be 
made at one session of the Assembly: but that an act be passed. 

1. For increasing the subscription of the State in all the 
Navigation Companies. 

2. Appropriating a sum not exceeding $150,000 annually, 
for seven years, for Internal Improvements. 

3. Out of this appropriation payments to be first made to 
the Navigation Companies of such Instalments as are called 
for during the year, and the balance to be expended, first in the 
making of good roads across the Mountains and through the 
Cherokee Country, and secondly in the execution of such other 
Public Works as the Legislature shall designate, or the Board 
of Public Works shall think, the Interests of the State require. 

4. To form a Board of Public Works. 

5. To place all the Public Works under the general superin- 
tendance of this Board, and under the immediate direction of 
the Principal Engineer—And that no further aid be given to 
any of the Companies, until they agree that the Works in which 
they are engaged, shall be placed under the general superin- 
tendance of the Board, and the immediate direction of the 
Principal Engineer. 

This plan would give system to the Public Waris of the 
State; and would ensure their speedy execution. Paltry appro- 
Patdns will do no good: and why shall we wait ten years to 
complete a Work which can be completed within five? We 
can as easily appropriate $150,000, annually, as $25,000. The 
difference will never be felt by the people; for it is not proposed 
to impose upon them any Tax to raise the money. The expendi- 
ture of $150,000 annually for seven years, upon objects of In- 
ternal Improvement, will give to North Carolina a new charac- 
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ter and add an hundred millions to her wealth. If South Caro- 
lina can expend $250,000 per year upon such objects, it is 
strange, indeed, if we cannot raise $150,000. 

In this plan, and in every plan which may be submitted to 
the General Assembly, it is and it ought to be, a primary object, 
to aid the several Navigation Companies. They are destined 
to perish, and that quickly, without such aid. In the next 
place, let a few good roads be made across the Mountains, one 
to extend quite through the Cherokee Country—The people to 
the West of the Blue Ridge must necessarily depend upon land 
carriage; and their condition is entitled to peculiar considera- 
tion in any general plan of Internal Improvements. It is 
worthy of remark, that good Roads across the Mountains will 
not only accommodate our own citizens to the West, but will 
draw to our markets on the Yadkin and Catawba, a large por- 
tion of the trade of East Tennessee, and of several Counties in 
Virginia. 


Of Roads across the Mountains. 


The Yadkin and the Catawba become boatable within fifteen 
miles of the foot of the Blue Ridge. In planning Public Roads, 
Wilkesborough may be taken as the point on the Yadkin, from 
which they diverge in different directions across the Mountains. 
One Road runs to the North into the Counties of Grayson and 
Wythe in Virginia, passing the Blue Ridge at the Elk Spur Gap. 
Two Roads run to the West; one crossing the Ridge at Reddy’s 
River Gap, passes by Ashe Court-House, and forking, it extends 
to the North-West into the Counties of Russell and Washington 
in Virginia, and to the West to Jonesborough in East-Tennessee. 
The other, called Horton’s Turnpike, passes the Ridge at the 
Deep Gap, and runs through the South-Western parts of Ashe 
County, on to Jonesborough—another Road leads from Wilkes- 
boro’ to the South-West, passes Morganton, and crosses the 
Ridge at the Swanannoah Gap.—The Mountain can be easily 
passed at each of these Gaps; and if the Roads were good, the 
inconvenience of crossing the Mountain would be disregarded. 
The Roads have been badly laid out; they are badly made, and 
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the population in many parts is too weak to keep the Roads in 
even tolerable repair. All these Roads should be made at the 
public expense. It will not be necessary to make paved Roads: 
Such is the quality of the soil, that mere ditching on each side, 
and throwing up the earth in the middle, will make as good 
Roads as the public convenience requires. It is believed by 
those who have turned their attention to the subject, that con- 
tracts could be made for improving these Roads, in the way sug- 
gested, at less than one hundred dollars per mile, upon an aver- 
age distance of an hundred miles. The Principal Engineer 
should lay out the route for each Road, and confine the ascent 
and descent within an angle of five degrees. This can be done 
at all the Gaps. He should make contracts for the Work, and 
attend to its execution.— When the Roads are made, the people 
should be compelled to keep them in a state of good repair. The 
Principal Engineer should appoint the Overseers and assign 
their hands. It will be very easy for the Board of Public 
Works to draw up a system of regulations upon this subject, 
which will ensurethe repair of these Roads. 

Any man who will look upon the Map, will at once perceive 
the extensive trade which thus might be concentrated at Wilkes- 
borough: and these are improvements which will bring the 
trade of neighbouring States into our own, whilst they, at the 
same time, accomodate a large portion of our own population, 
who can be accomodated in no other way by a system of In- 
ternal Improvements. | All these remarks apply with equal force 
to the extensive country to the West, the trade of which might 
be concentrated at the head of Navigation on the Catawba. 
From that point, rum three Roads, one to the middle parts of 
East-Tennessee, by the way of the Yellow Mountain; another 
crossing the Blue Ridge at the Swannannoah Gap, passes Bun- 
combe Court-House, and there forking, one prong takes the 
valley of French Broad River, passes the Warm Springs, and 
enters East-Tennessee at the Painted Rock: The other turns to 
the West and leads to Haywood Court-House. This is de- 
cidedly the best Road in the State, to the West of the Blue 
Ridge. It is much better than most of the Roads to the East 
of the Ridge; and it is said by men acquainted with the country, 
that it can be extended through the Cherokee Nation, quite to 
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the South-Western Boundary of the State, and be made as good 
to the West as it is to the East, except at the point where it 
crosses the Blue Ridge near the Southern Boundary; and a 
hope is entertained that a good Gap will there be found as soon 
as the country can be explored. From the head of Navigation 
on the Catawba, a third Road runs to the South-West into the 
county of Rutherford, along which much valuable trade will 
pass to the Catawba, when that River is made navigable. 

There are two other Roads crossing the Blue Ridge, which 
claim the attention of the General Assembly. One leading from 
Buncombe Court-House by the Saluda Gap, forms the great 
Highway to South-Carolina and Georgia, from the Western 
parts of this State, and Virginia, from Kentucky and the North- 
ern part of Tennessee. It is, perhaps, the most public Road in 
North-Carolina; and a Traveller is astonished on reaching 
Buncombe Court-House, (called Morristown on the Map, but 
now called Asheville) to find people from six States in the 
Union, in the same Hotel. This is the Road along which the 
people of Buncombe and Haywood trade to Columbia and 
Augusta. They will find a market much nearer to them, when 
the Catawba shall be made navigable. 

There is another Road leading from Buncombe Court-House 
to the South, into Rutherford County. The Mountain in this 
direction has three Gaps, Mill’s to the West, Cooper’s in the 
Middle, and Shelton’s to the East. The Mountain is difficult to 
be passed, both at Mills’s and Cooper’s Gaps. Shelton’s Gap 
is now in the direct route and is said to be much better; but 
accidental circumstances have heretofore prevented the Road 
by this Gap from being attended to. This Road is not so im- 
portant in a commercial point of view as either of the other 
Roads which have been treated of; but merits attention, from 
the consideration, that it would open a communication between 
portions of our people, who, being separated by a high Moun- 
tain, are in a great degree strangers to each other, 
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Of the employment of a Principal Engineer. 


The want of a Principal Engineer has caused the waste of an 
immense sum of money. When the Navigation Companies 
were first organised, hopes were entertained that an Engineer 
would be immediately procured; how these hopes were disap- 
pointed, year after year, has been heretofore shewn. The State 
agreed, that if individuals would subscribe the money, she 
would furnish an Engineer to instruct them in their proceedings 
and plan their works. The Companies being organised, and 
public expectation excited, it was thought to be advisable to 
commence their operations, that the spirit for Improvements 
might be kept up. They had no man of competent skill to plan 
or lay out their works; most of the Directors had never seen a 
Canal or a Lock; none of them knew how a Canal should be 
made, nor how a Lock should be built; nor did they know how a 
River was to be sluiced. This was bad enough: But the evil 
soon became ten times worse. Directors and Stockholders 
thought upon the same subjects, and each soon began to form 
plans. In this, as in every thing else which people do not 
understand, every man had his own plan, and was continually 
complaining that his plan was not adopted. Directors dis- 
agreed, Stockholders divided and formed factions; no one had 
any confidence in the knowledge of another; and in this way, 
the Companies have gone on, spending their money, and quar- 
relling among themselves, until some have become disgusted, and 
all dissatisfied. ‘There is no man who has witnessed the pro- 
ceedings of the Companies, who is not thoroughly convinced 
that it is utterly impossible for the Publia Works to progress, 
without having some man at their head of competent skill to 
plan, and firmness to execute. Each Company will save more 
money, annually, by confiding their works to such a man, than 
the amount of his salary. We rejoice that we have, at length 
procured such a man; and it is hoped, that the General Assem- 
bly will place all the Public Works of the State under his 
immediate direction—When this is done, they will progress with 
judgment and economy. 
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Of the Boundary of the State to the West. 


This State is bounded by South-Carolina to the South, from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Chateaugy River; and thence by 
Georgia to the line of Tennessee. The Boundary-line to the 
South remained a subject of dispute with South-Carolina for 
more than forty years. It was finally settled a few years ago, 
by Gen. Montfort Stokes, Gen. John Steele, and Robert Burton, 
Esquire, Commissioners on the part of this State, and Governor 
Middleton, Gen. Blassingham and Doctor Blythe, Commission- 
ers on the part of South-Carolina, assisted by Dr. Caldwell, of 
our University, and Mr. Blackburn of the University of Colum- 
bia. The thirty-fifth degree of North Latitude was to be the 
dividing line; but on reaching the Blue Ridge, it was discovered 
that this parallel of latitude crossed the Ridge at several places; 
and the Commissioners having discretionary powers, agreed to 
make the summit of the ridge, the dividing line. This line 
terminated on the Chateaugy River, at a point where Mr. Elli- 
cott, who had been employed by the State of Georgia for that 
purpose, had ascertained the thirty-fifth degree of North Lati- 
tude crossed that River. He had here placed a rock, for the 
North-Eastern corner of the State of Georgia. It remained 
for us to settle definitely with Georgia, our Boundary, from this 
rock to the line of Tennessee. Until Mr. Ellicott determined 
the thirty-fifth degree of North Latitude, Georgia claimed a 
large portion of the County of Buncombe, and erected a County 
by the name of Walton, in that quarter, and organised its civil 
administration. Many very unpleasant occurrences grew out 
of this act of Georgia; but they were all finally settled by Mr. 
Ellicott. During the present year, the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the two States have run and marked the line on the 
thirty-fifth degree of Latitude, to the point where Tennessee 
sets up a claim. This line has crossed the Blue Ridge in several 
places, leaving to one State large Coves at the heads of Rivers, 
which policy seems to require should belong to the other. The 
head waters of the Tugalo, the Chatahouchy and the Turura, 
are left to North-Carolina, and the head waters of the Tennes- 
see and some other streams are left to Georgia, with the Blue 
Ridge dividing them from all the rest of the State. The Com- 
missioners had no discretionary powers to fix the Boundary 
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any where else than on the thirty-fifth degree of Latitude. It 
would certainly be to the interest of both States to make the 
summit of the Blue Ridge the dividing line; and it would be 
desirable, if Georgia would accede to this proposition, to ap- 
point the same Gentlemen, Jesse Franklin, General Thomas 
Love and James Mebane, Esquires, on the part of this State, to 
run and mark the line with the Commissioners of Georgia, on 
the summit of the Ridge. 

Our Western Boundary remains yet to be settled with Ten- 
nessee. The difficulty upon this subject grows out of the Ces- 
sion Act of 1789, when that act is applied to the country West 
of the Highwassee River. The Unica Mountain terminates at 
this River; it there loses its distinctive name. The act of Ces- 
sion declares that the line shall run from the Unica Mountain 
“along the main ridge of Mountains to the Southern Boundary 
of the State.” In 1789, this part of the country was almost 
unknown, except to the Indians and to Hunters. ‘Tennessee now 
alleges that there is no “main ridge of Mountains” west of the 
Highwassee, which crosses the Southern Boundary of this State: 
That there is a ridge on the East of Highwassee, extending from 
the Unica Mountain to the Blue Ridge, and that this Ridge 
must be pursued, otherwise we shall find no Ridge which will 
lead to the Southern Boundary. This Ridge is evidently lateral 
to the main Ridges of Mountains, and is only a Spur of these 
main Ridges. If the claim of Tennessee be well founded, we 
shall lose the most valuable part of the Cherokee Country; that 
part which is watered by the head branches of the Highwassee 
River. The claim of Tennessee is in opposition to the under- 
standing of people acquainted with that part of the country, 
ever since the act of Cession. It is very desirable that this 
claim be adjusted and the Boundary settled as quickly as possi- 
ble. 


Of our Sea Coast, and the formation of Alluvial Lands. 


An opinion is entertained by many men who have attended to 
the physical history of our Globe, that the quantity of its waters 
are constantly diminishing. This opinion is founded on obser- 
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vations which have been made upon narrow seas, and the Lakes 
and Rivers. of Continents. The waters in the Sea or rather 
Gulph of Bothnia, have been ascertained, by a long series of 
observations, to subside, regularly, between three and four feet 
in every century. The Lakes of Continents have been observed 
gradually to lessen in size, and the water in Rivers to diminish 
in quantity, as the forest is cleared away, and the climate 
ameliorated by the cultivation of the soil. From the regular 
subsidence of the water in narrow seas, where accurate observa- 
tions can be made, an opinion is entertained, that a like subsi- 
dence takes place in the Oceans with which those narrow Seas 
are connected. From what causes this subsidence takes place, 
whether from an actual diminution of the waters of the globe, 
or from the gradual deepening of the bed of the Ocean by the 
agitation of its waters and the force of those strong currents 
which sweep across in different directions, is not material to 
the present subject. It is very evident, that from the Gulph of 
Florida to the Chesapeake, a tract of country extending sixty 
miles, generally, from the Ocean, is of very recent formation. 
In North-Carolina, great part of this country is not yet ele- 
vated fifteen feet above the level of the Ocean, much of it, not 
ten feet. This part of the continent is evidently extending 
itself to the East; it is checked in its progress by the Gulf 
Stream, and subjected by this stream to continual changes. It 
is further subject to change by the constant accumulation of 
alluvial earth, brought down our Rivers and deposited near 
their mouths. The change produced by this cause upon our 
Coast, is not so rapid, and therefore not so much noticed, as on 
the coasts of narrow Seas which have little or no tides. 

Major Rennell, in his work on “the Geographical System of 
Herodotus,” has explained the formation of the Delta of Egypt; 
and in this explanation, has illustrated the general principles 
of alluvial formations. His observations on this subject will 
be found interesting to those who are acquainted with our Coast, 
and have noticed its changes. His observations are as follow. 

“No doubt when we carry back our ideas to the time when 
the sea washed the base of the rock, on which the Pyramids of 
Memphis stand, the present base of which is washed by the 
inundation of the Nile, at an elevation, most probably, of sev- 
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enty or eighty feet above the surface of the same sea, we are lost 
in the contemplation of the vast interval of time, that must 
necessarily have elapsed, since the foundation of the Delta was 
first laid. But, appearances speak too clear a language to be 
misunderstood; and we are borne out in the supposition that 
the Delta has been formed piece meal, by a process which we 
shall now endeavor to describe—The following may accordingly 
be taken, as a specimen of the progress of Alluvion; and which 
may be seen in all the different stages of the process, at the 
mouth of any large River that deposits rapidly and plentifully. 

“All Rivers preserve, to a certain extent of space, which is 
proportioned to the velocity of their streams, a current of water 
into the sea, beyond the points of land that form their Em- 
bouchures; when by the continued resistance of the sea, they 
at last lose their motion. The mud and land suspended in these 
waters during their motion, are deposited when that motion 
ceases; or rather, they are gradually deposited, as the current 
slackens, according to the gravity of the substances that are 
suspended. This deposition, then, will form a bank or shallow, 
in the sea; and which will be of a Fan-like shape, consistently 
with the form, in which the water of the River disperses itself. 
This bank is of very considerable breadth, and of course, is con- 
stantly on the increase in heighth, as well as extension; and 
the additions made to its breadth will be on the side towards 
the sea. Until the bank rises up near to the surface, the river 
water which is poured continually into the sea, escapes freely 
over it; but when the bank has risen so high, as to inclose the 
water in a kind of Lake it is then compelled to force its way 
through the bank; although the passage will be both narrow and 
shallow, whilst the bank remains under water. This passage is 
technically named a Bar; for such it is, in respect of the channel 
of the River, although it be the deepest part of the entrance to it. 

“The position of this opening through the bank, will be regu- 
lated by the direction of the stream of the River, at its termina- 
tion in the sea; and this direction again, by the prevalent mo- 
tion of the sea along the coast; the mouth of the River always 
falling obliquely into the line of the sea current. Accordingly, 
when the River enters the sea obliquely, the bar will be at one 
side of the bank; and on that side which is the farthest down, 
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in respect of the sea current. But if the River enter the sea, 
in a line perpendicular to its shore, the opening or bar will be 
through the middle of the Bank. 

“As the bank rises to the surface, the opening increases in 
depth and width, until it becomes absolutely a continuation of 
the course of the River; since its waters require the same 
breadth and depth to escape here, as in the upper parts of its 
course. And thus the upper part of the bank becomes gradu- 
ally a portion of the firm land, whilst the outer part goes on 
accumulating, and the bar is gradually removed further out; in 
effect, there will be a repetition of the same order of things. 
And hence it will clearly appear, that the bank thus laid in the 
current of the River, is, in reality, the germ of the growing 
alluvion. 

“The bars are usually swept away every season, by the 
periodical flood: which, although it cannot rise to a higher 
level than the sea, is increased in velocity, by the increase of the 
body of water, above; and also by that of its descent: as the 
flood swells to a greater height above, and therefore forms a 
slope towards the sea. These floods also bring the greatest addi- 
tion to the growing alluvion; and not unfrequently, change the 
direction of the channel, and with it, of course, the position of 
the bar; their depositions being laid farther out in the sea, by 
reason of the greater velocity of the current. 

“Having endeavored to explain the mode in which the allu- 
vion gains on the sea, we shall next endeavour to explain the 
manner in which the changes and modifications of the existing 
alluvions are wrought. 

“The alluvions thus formed in the sea, are, in their original 
state, flat, and are also on a level with the ordinary surface of 
the sea; but as the surge repels that part of the deposited matter, 
which rises to the surface, it will be raised somewhat above the 
level: and as this agency has regularly operated on all the new- 
made alluvion, it must have formed one continued level, but for 
the interposition of the periodical floods, which have formed it 
into a regular slope, corresponding with their own. 

“As the alluvion then, is extended into the sea, so is its level 
gradually raised into a slope: an operation that is constantly 
going forward, but which cannot keep pace with the extension, 


because every addition to it occasions a deficiency in the slope. 
Murphey II—13 
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“Until the new formed alluvion was considerably raised, it 
must have partaken very much of the character given it by 
Herodotus; who says, that in ancient times, ‘The whole of 
Egypt, except the province of Thebes, was one extended marsh; 
and when the Nile rose to the height of eight cubits, all the 
lands above Memphis were overflowed.’ These traditions clearly 
point to a state of things that had existed, although probably 
at a period too remote to be fixed: For there must have been a 
time when the Delta was not only a marsh, but was even cov- 
ered with water; and when the sea must have advanced so near 
to the scite of Memphis, as to allow the annual flood to rise no 
higher than eight cubits, or twelve to fourteen feet at that place. 
Herodotus remarks, that it rose fifteen or sixteen cubits in his 
time; which was the natural progress of things, as the point of 
contact of the land waters, and those of the sea was removed 
further out. 

“So long as the alluvion of the Delta remained in the state of 
a marsh, the waters of the Nile, through the want of declivity 
to carry them off, and the pressure of the sea water from with- 
out, when the River was low, may be supposed to have formed 
a tissue of Canals, interspersed with Lakes and Marshes—But 
when the land began to acquire some solidity in the upper parts 
of the Delta, Canals, in the nature of drains, would be formed 
by the hands of man, and Dykes raised along the banks of 
Rivers, in order to exclude the redundant waters from the ap- 
propriated lands. And this is probably the period referred to 
by Herodotus, when he describes ‘the vast and numerous Canals 
by which Egypt is intersected;’? and which he attributes to 
Sesostris. He was also told that the same Prince made a regu- 
lar distribution of the lands of Egypt, assigning to each Egyp- 
tian a square piece of ground: and that his revenues were drawn 
from the rent which every individual annually paid him. 

“As the land rose by depositions, the waters would naturally 
confine themselves to fewer channels; since the land in a firmer 
state, would require a greater force to divide it. At a time 
when the upper part of the Delta had acquired a degree of firm- 
ness and elevation, we learn from Herodotus, that three natural 
channels conveyed the waters of the Nile to the neighborhood of 
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the sea: a quarter in which the alluvial land must ever be re- 
garded as in an imperfect state of formation. At present, two 
only convey those waters to the same quarter, during the season 
when the River is not swolen; and one of these is growing shal- 
low—Can it be doubted, then, that a Delta is (comparatively 
speaking) land in an imperfect state of formation; that the 
natural progress towards completion, is that of the Rivers, con- 
fining itself to fewer channels: and that the inundation, from 
being a complete mass of water, spread uniformly over the 
country, becomes merely an overflowing of the River, extend- 
ing to a certain distance, and forming the country adjacent to 
each bank, into a slope of several miles in breadth, of which the 
highest part is the crest of the bank itself, from the circumstance 
of its depositing more sediment near the bank, than at a dis- 
tance from it?—But as long as the alluvion continued too flat 
to communicate a sufficient velocity to the River, when in its 
low state, it would continue to separate itself into many differ- 
ent streams, although one of them would probably surpass all 
the rest in bulk. On the above principles, then, as the greater 
slope extends itself downwards, the Delta ought to retire from 
it; or in other words, the River, in its course through the high 
level, should flow unique; and the base of the Delta should 
gradually contract; and this satisfactorily appears to have been 
the case.” 

These observations of Major Rennell explain the manner in 
which the Southern and Eastern parts of this State have been 
formed; and they. will aid us in forming opinions as to the 
future probable condition of the Inlets on our Coast. This 
subject has received new illustrations from Monsieur Proney, 
Director General of the Public Works of France. Some time 
ago, he visited Italy by direction of the late Emperor, to view 
the Pontine Marshes near Rome, and report upon the practica- 
bility of draining them. Whilst in Italy, his attention was also 
directed to the Rivers of that country, particularly the Adige 
and Po. He published an Essay upon the alluvions of the 
Rivers of Italy, which Monsieur Cuivier has annexed to his 
work on the Theory of the Earth. This Essay contains facts 
and reasonings which will be found highly interesting to men 
engaged in public works, on a coast that is affected by alluvions. 


FINIS. 
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Colonel William Polk’s Account of the First Revolutionary 
Movements in North Carolina. 


The first’ revolutionary movements in this State as far as 
recollection serves were almost simultanious throughout the 
same; yet there were sections in which the zeal for the common 
cause and opposition to the right of G. Britain to impose taxes 
upon the Colonies and regulate the internal policy thereof, had 
taken deeper root and was nourished by the popular leaders, so 
as to take a lead in the measures to be adopted. It was in the 
Sea Port towns the proposition for a convention began, under 
the influence of Harnett, Howe, Hooper, the Moores and Ashes 
at Wilmington; Nash, Coor, Leech and Cogdell at Newbern, 
S. Johnston, Hughes, Harvey and others at Edenton, aided in 
the interior by Caswell, Blount, W[hitme]] Hill, Wille and 
Allen Jones, Williams, Person, Penn, Bourke, Hart, Kinchen, 
Martin, Southerland, Rutherford, Locke, Sharpe, Polk, Phifer, 
Alexanders, Spencer, Wade, Rowan, Owen, Kenan, Dicksons 
and others. The Convention met on the 27th of August 1774 at 
Newbern, and appointed John Harvey their President; the 
Speaker of the House of Assembly under the Colonial Govt. 
Tt was at this Convention; three Delegates were elected to meet 
at Philadelphia a general Congress from all the States—Wil- 
liam Hooper, Joseph Hughes and Rd. Caswell were elected, and 
served for one year; when John Penn at a Convention held at 
Hillsb[or]o Augt. 1775 was elected in the place of Rd. Caswell, 
appointed Treasurer of the Southern District. < 

It was not untill about the meeting of the Delegates in Augt. 
1775 the idea of self government had been entertained but by a 


"A. D. S., with initials only, “W. P.” New York Public Library, 
Emmet Collection, No. 1498. This MS. was transmitted to Murphey 
with Polk’s letter of Aug. 18, 1819. (See vol. I, p. 153.) It was 
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in March, 1821, from which it was copied in part in F. X. Martin’s 
History of N. OC. (New Orleans, 1829), I. See Hoyt’s The Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of Independence, Chap. X., where the so-called 
Martin Copy of the Mecklenburg Declaration is discussed. It has 
been printed from the original MS. in The Collector: An Historical 
Magazine for Autograph Collectors (New York), III. (1889) 52-55, 
and in Hoyt’s The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, pp. 184- 
198, 281-284. For an abbreviated form prepared by Murphey for use 
in his proposed history of North Carolina, see the last mentioned 
book, pp, 196-197, 199-200. 
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few of the leading characters; at this Session there was two 
Regiments of Infantry ordered to be raised on the Continental 
establishment—three Regiments of Minute men; a Committee 
of safety; and the members who should compose it—regulations 
for the administration of Justice under the authority of the 
State Congress—appointment of Militia Officers in the several 
Counties—means for purchasing powder Lead, and making of 
salt petre. At this Session a Test was required of each Mem- 
ber; professing allegiance to the King and the constitutional 
power of the Govt.; but declaring at the same time most solemnly 
and absolutely that neither the Parliment, nor any constituent 
branch thereof have a Right to impose taxes; and that all 
attempts by fraud or force to exercise such powers are viola- 
tions and ought to be resisted to the utmost: and further that 
the People singly and collectively are bound by the Acts of the 
Continental and Provincal Congresses; because they are freely 
represented there by persons of their own choice—they further 
solemnly and sincerly promise and engage, under the sanction 
of Virtue, Honour, and sacred Love of liberty and Country; to 
maintain and support all and every act resolution and regula- 
tion of the said Congresses. To this test the Members present 
subscribed to the number of 181; of which number there are 
only 7 now living viz. Thomas Henderson of Rockenham, Jos. 
Williams of Surry, Ransome Southerland of Wake, Waightstill 
Avery of Burke, James Houston of Iredell and Thos. Gray and 
James Glasgow now of Tennessee. But in no part of the Prov- 
ince was there such opposition to the usurped acts of the British 
Govt., nor so great a love of liberty and country manifested as 
in the County of Mecklenburg: In the months of March and 
April 1775 the influential characters in the County held meet- 
ings to ascertain the sense of the people and to reason with 
them on the propriety of opposition to the right claimed by 
the British Parliment to impose taxes and regulate the inter- 
nal policy of the Colonies. At one of these meetings when it 
was ascertained the People were prepared to meet their wishes 
it was agreed that Thomas Polk then Col. comdt. of the County ; 
should issue an order directed to each Captain of the Regiment, 
requiring them to call a company meeting and to elect two dele- 
gates from each company to represent them in Committee at 
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Charlotte on the 19th. of May 1775 giving to the Delegates full 
and ample power to adopt such measurs as to them should 
seem best calculated to promote the common cause; to defend 
the country against British usurpation and slavery, and aid 
our Brethren in Massachusetts. Agreeably to the order afore- 
said; delegates from every Captains compy. in the County (and 
which at that time comprehended the County of Cabarrus) met 
at Charlotte with powers as ample as had been required. When 
the Delagates had taken their seats in the Ct. House 
was nominated and appointed Chairman, and Doctor Ephraim 
Brevard Secretary. It had been agreed by those at whose 
instance the convention met that the Revd. Hezekiah James 
Balch, Doctr. Eph. Brevard and Wm. Kennon Esq an Atto. and 
man of considerable oratorial powers, should open the bussi- 
ness by discanting on the causes which had led to the existing 
contest and the result, which would inevitably follow, unless 
met by a firm manly and energetic resistance. To aid the end 
which the leaders had in view, it fortunately happened that on 
the day of the meeting the news of the action at Lexington 
reached them; fought on the 19th of April; which gave a fair 
and fortunate opportunity for those who were inclined to urge 
the propriety of disolving the union between the mother country 
and the Colonies and to assume a Republican form of Govt. 
which was the great object of the Leaders. The speakers 
aquitted themselves on the several subjects on which they spoke 
remarkably well and with great effect not only on the Delegates, 
but a numerous assemblage of the People of the County led 
together from the novelty of the meeting—when after a few 
observations by several of the popular Delegates; it was echoed 
from every quarter let us be Independent; let us declare our- 
selves free and Independent and we will defend it with our 
lives and fortunes. A Committee was immediately raised for 
the purpose of drafting Resolutions in obedience to the wish of 
the Delegates and the People present—who soon returned with 
the following which had been prepared some days before from 
the pen of Doctor Brevard: 

Resolved That, whosoever directly or indirectly abets or in 
any way form or manner, countenances the unchartered and dan- 
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gerous invasion of our rights as claimed by Gt. Britain; is an 
enemy to this country, to America and to the inherent rights of 
Man. 

Resolved, That We the Citizens of Mecklenburg County do 
hereby dissolve the political bonds which have connected us 
with the mother country; and do hereby absolve ourselves from 
all allegiance to the British Crown, and abjure all political 
connection contract or association with that Nation who have 
wantonly trampled on our rights and liberties and inhumanly 
shed the innocent blood of our American Patriots at Lexington. 

Resolved, That we do hereby declare ourselves a free and inde- 
pendent People are and of right ought to be a sovereign and 
self governing association under the power of God and the gen- 
eral Congress; to the maintainance of which Independence we 
solemnly pledge to each other, our mutual cooperation, our lives 
our fortunes and our most sacred honor. 

Resolved, That as we now acknowledge the existence and con- 
troul of no law or legal officer civil or military within this 
county; we do hereby ordain and adopt as a rule of life, all 
and each of our former laws, wherin nevertheless the Crown 
of G. B. never can be considered as holding rights, priviledges 
immunities or authority therein. 

Resolved, That and it is further decreed that all, each and 
every Military Officer in this County is hereby reinstated in 
his former command and authority, he acting conformably to 
these regulations: and that every member present of this delega- 
tion shall henceforth be a civil officer viz a Justice of the Peace 
in the character of a Committee man, to issue process, hear and 
determine all matters of controversy according to said adopted 
Laws, to preserve Peace, union and harmony in sd. County: 
and to use every exertion to spread the love of liberty and of 
country throuoght America untill a more general and organised 
goverment be established in this Province. , 

Resolved, That the foregoing resolutions, be adopted which 
was accordingly done unanimously, and that the Delagates sign 
their names to the same. 

It was also resolved, that a copy of the resolutions should be 
transmitted by express to the Genl. Congress to be laid before 
that body by the representatives from the Province Viz Caswell 
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Hooper and Hughes. A committee was appointed to select a 
proper person to be the bearer of the Resolutions who engaged 
the services of Capt. James Jack a Citizen of Charlotte; who 
accordingly set off and delivered the same. The President of 
Congress returned by Capt. Jack a polite answer to the address 
accompanying the resolutions, in which he highly approved of 
the measurs entered into by the Delegates of Mecklenburg; but 
deemed it premature to submit the resolutions to Congress. 
The Representatives from the Province also sent a joint letter 
complimentary to the people of Mecklenburg and applauding 
their zeal in the common cause and recommending the same 
good order and perseverance which had marked their former 
conduct should be kept up and persevered in. 

In addition to the foregoing resolutions, a number of other 
resolutions and bye laws were adopted. Courts of Justice were 
held by and under the direction of the Delegates. For some 
months these Courts held their sittings at Charlotte, but for the 
better convenience of the people two other places were selected 
at which and at Charlotte the Court met alternately. 

A Committee of safety was selected from the whole Delega- 
tion, to whom was given power to examine all persons brought 
before them who were charged or suspected of being inimical to 
the cause of freedom and the safety of the Country. This Com- 
mittee was delegated with authority from the Genl. Delagation 
to send the Military of the County to bring before them persons 

living in adjacent Counties charged with toryism or inimical to 
the cause of Liberty, and they in the plenitude of this power 
sent into Lincoln and Rowan Counties and brought from them 
divers persons charged as aforesd. Such! as.shewed penitence 
and took an oath to support the cause of Liberty and the Coun- 
try were set at Liberty—others were sent under guard into So. 
Carolina for safe keeping. Among the latter were John Dunn 
and Benjn. Boothe Boote two Lawyers of Salisbury. It was 
unquestionably owing to the early exertions of this band of 
Patriots and to the measures entered into at the meeting of the 
Delegates on the 19th. of May; that the future unanimity and 
exertions of the People of Mecklenburg in the cause of liberty 


*The word to (an obvious slip of the pen) is written before such. 
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and independence, was so remarkable—it united them into a 
band of Brothers, whose confidence in each other and the cause 
they had sworn to support; was never shaken; even in the worst 
of times. Such was the fame and energetic conduct of Thomas 
Polk and John Phifer two of the most popular men in the 
County, that the Council of safety from a knowledge of the 
enthusiastic spirit of the People and the opposition which they 
had and were still making against British encrochments on 
their liberty and of the influence these two characters had, did 
on the 3d. of March 1776 commission them to raise a Regt of 
750 men on the Cont[inenta]1 establishment. At the time 
Lord Cornwallis followed his victory over Gates and marched 
to Charlotte, there was not a Continental soldier nigher than 
Hillsb[or]o. The People of Mecklenburg, and particularly 
those in the Town and its immediate vicinity sent of their 
Wives and families and after having accompanyed them a few 
miles; returned and joined their several captains commands 
and hung night and day on the enemies lines. Their foraging 
parties were never permitted to return to Camp without being 
fired on from every favourable situation—all intercourse be- 
tween Charlotte and Camden, the British Military Deposit in 
the middle grounds of So. Carolina, was completely shut up and 
put a stop to—their Picquets were fired on and harrassed every 
night—and in fine there was no communication between the 
enemes Posts, nor could his Lordship ascertain what force was 
collecting against him. In this situation he remained 11 days 
and on the night of the 12th. he left the place preciptately, 
leaving behind him more than 50 Waggons and much Plunder; 
retracing his steps to within the British lines, whilst the Militia 
were hanging on his rear and flanks in times, 20 and 50. An 
officer of the British Army in writing to his correspondent in 
England, gives an account of the privations to which the Army 
were subjected to in Charlotte N. C. and calls it the Hornetts 
Nest: | 

The Resolutions of the Mecklenburg Delegates, is taken from 
a manscript copy given by Doctor Jos. McKnitt Alexander of 
Mecklenburg. I cannot vouch for their being in the words of 
the Committee who framed them; but they are essentially so. 
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I had intended to have given you the names of these Patriots 
who formed the Delegation and who passed the Resolutions, 
but I have not been fortunate enough to obtain the whole of 
them. At the time this meeting took place and for years before 
and after my Father Thomas Polk was the most popular man 
in the County, had represented it many years under the Colonial 
system and was one of the first Delegates from the County to 
the Provincial Congress and it was almost altogether. attributal 
to him, the course that was taken by the people of that County 
the effects of which reached and was felt in the Counties of 
Rowan, Iredell and Lincoln. 

The following are some of the names alluded to. 


Thomas Polk 

Abraham Alexander 
Jno. McKnitt Alexander 
Ephraim Brevard 
Hezekiah Alexander 
Revd. Hezekiah James Balch 
Adam Alexander 

John Phifer 

James Harris 

John Query 

Zacheus Wilson. Senr. 
Waightstill Avery 

Wm. Kennon 

John Ford 

Benjn. Patton. 


When on my way thro’ Mecklenburg I may procure the 


bal[ance.] If so you shall hear from me. 
Wee = 


*The MS. was endorsed by Polk ‘First revolutionary movements, 
ete.,” and endorsed by Murphey “74-75 published.” 
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Letter to the Hillsborough Recorders 


Mr. Heartt?—My friend Florian having bequeathed to me his 
papers, I have for a month past been engaged in reading and 
arranging them. He came to this state from New-York two 
years ago, hoping that a southern climate would repair his con- 
stitution and reéstablish his health. He died at the age of 
forty-seven, at a distance from his native home; but such were 
the gentleness of his manners and the benevolence of his char- 
acter, that he found a home wheresoever he sojourned. He 
travelled through a large portion of this state, and collected 
various information on different parts of her history, which he 
reduced to writing in his leisure hours. He collected a variety 
of anecdotes of the principal characters of the state: he com- 
posed moral and literary essays; wrote sermons and delivered 
discourses to his disciples; and the whole tenor of his life 
seemed to illustrate the gentleness of wisdom, that her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and her paths are paths of peace. 


1From the Hillsborough Recorder, January 31, 1821. This is the 
first of a series of letters by Murphey published over the pseudonym 
“Philo-Florian” in the Hillsborough Recorder. In these letters he 
published as the papers of an imaginary person named “Florian” his- 
torical narratives written by Col. William Polk and Gen. Joseph 
Graham and other papers. This mode of publishing the narratives 
was probably suggested to Murphey by The Looker-On, his favorite 
book, and his description of Florian resembles that of Bugenio, in 
The Looker-On. Unfortunately, but two of the letters have been 
found. 

The following editorial also appears in the Hillsborough Recorder 
of Jan. 31, 1821: “We are much gratified in introducing to our readers 
so valuable a correspondent as Philo-Florian. The variety of sub- 
jects on which these papers treat, the peculiar opportunities which the 
writer has had of gleaning from all parts of the state interesting 
incidents in her history, and the warm interest which he took in col- 
lecting information relative to those two eventful periods, the regula- — 
tion under governor Tryon and the revolutionary war, will render 
these communications particularly acceptable. The history of the 
revolution is dwelt upon with proud exultation by every American ; 
and the narratives of events which occurred in that important era, 
or sketches of the character of those persons who were active agents 
in the heroic achievements of that interesting period, will add to the 
glory of the nation, and give additional importance to the state in 
which they occurred; and we hope will not be without their effect in 
arousing from inactivity the sleeping energies of a people possessing 
advantages capable of raising them to an equality with the first state 
in the union.” 

*Dennis Heartt, editor of the Hillsborough Recorder, 
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I will from time to time send to you for the amusement and 
instruction of your readers, extracts from his papers. They 
may be arranged under the following heads: 

1. Essays, moral and literary. 

2. Florian’s correspondence with Corinna. 

3. His discourses to his disciples. 

4. His village sermons. 

5. Notices of various events in the history of North-Carolina; 
particularly of the regulation and of the revolutionary war. 

6. Biographical notices of some of the principal characters 
which that state has produced. 

7. Literature and manners of the State. 

8. Miscellaneous. 

Florian often expressed to me his surprise that the history 
of the state had not been written. Among the papers which 
he has left will be found some of his reflections on this subject. 
When he came to this state two years ago, he knew nothing of 
her history. He had heard some indistinct accounts of the 
regulation and of the declaration of independence by the people 
of Mecklenburg county, previous to the 4th of July, 1776; and 
he had read Dr. Williamson’s history of the state. He soon 
found that the most interesting portion of her history lived only 
in the recollection of a few of her citizens; and as he travelled, he 
visited old men who had taken part in the regulation under 
governor Tryon, and others who had taken part in the revolu- 
' tionary war. To converse with these men, and write down their 
accounts of events, was an amusement to him, and sefved to 
give some relief to the anxiety of mind which was fast wasting 
him away. He frequently said to me, that North-Carolina was 
the cradle of the revolution: that her peaple were the first to 
embody in arms to resist and suppress the iniquitous conduct of 
the officers of the crown; that the regulators, by the application 
of physical force to the redress of public grievances, had done 
much more to hasten a separation from the mother country, than 
had been effected by the contests carried on in New-England be- 
tween the assemblies and the provincial governors; and that the 
same spirit had led the people of this state to declare their in- 
dependence, before the continental congress had the courage to 
venture upon such a measure. Among his papers are detailed 
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narratives of several important events, which are either not 
noticed in any historical work yet published; or if noticed, the 
accounts given are imperfect or erroneous. One of these nara- 
tives I now send to you. It relates to the battle of Ramsour’s 
Mill; a battle between the whigs and tories shortly after the sur- 
render of Charleston to the British; a battle which terminated 
in the defeat of the tories, and in the suppression of a spirit 
of disaffection which threatened many of the western counties. 
This narrative, it appears, he received from General Joseph 
Graham, of Lincoln county, who being with the troops under 
general Rutherford was not in the battle, but was on the ground 
immediately after its close. .  Putto-Frorian. 
January, 1821. 


[ Between this letter and the article which follows is inserted 
this statement by the editor: “The narrative of the battle at 
Ramsour’s Mill, mentioned above, we have not yet received; 
but our correspondent has furnished us with the following 
article from the papers of Florian, which we hasten to present 
to our readers.” | 


ON THE HISTORY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Soon after reaching North-Carolina in the winter of 1818, 
I enquired for a history of the state. The work of Dr. Wil- 
liamson was given to me, and I was told this was the only 
history of the state that had yet been published: that Francis 
X. Martin, esq. formerly of Newbern and now of New-Orleans, 
had, many years ago, commenced the compilation of a regular 
history of the state, from the time of Sir Walter Raleigh’s expe- 
dition, to the year 1810; and it was understood by letters 
received from Mr. Martin that his work had progressed so far 
that he should put it to the press three years ago. Since that 
time nothing more has been heard of the work, by Mr. Martin’s 
friends here. I hope he has not abandoned it. He is said to be 
indefatigable, methodical and accurate; to have carefully exam- 
ined the public records of the colony, and to have procured at 
Newbern from the descendants of the early settlers, many docu- 
ments and papers which threw light on the first periods of the 
history of the state, and upon the rebellion which broke out 
under governor Tryon’s administration. So far therefore as 
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the history of the state can be compiled from public records and 
documents, Mr. Martin’s work will, no doubt, be found to be 
accurate and well arranged. But from his habits of life, his 
place of residence, and his limited acquaintance with the people 
of the state, it is not probable that he has collected much of that 
information which is to be obtained only from those who were 
principal actors in the scenes which they describe. Of this 
character is a great mass of information relative to the regula- 
tion, the revolutionary war, the military expeditions against 
the Cherokee Indians, and the extension of the settlements to 
the west, all of which exist now only in the recollection of a 
few men, scattered over a great extent of country. 

I am at a loss to determine why the history of North Carolina 
has not been written. It is not barren of interesting incidents, 
nor has the state been barren of talents or virtues. Her colo- 
nial history furnishes two events, which, as connected with the 
result of the revolution, are more interesting than any events 
to be found in the history of the other states of the union. I 
mean the regulation under governor Tryon, and the declaration 
of independence by the people of Mecklenburg county in the year 
1776 [sic], previous to the declaration made by the continental 
congress. These events evinced a boldness and determination 
of character, which had not appeared in any other state. The 
first was a resort to arms to resist the oppressions of the officers 
of the crown; the second was an abjuration of allegiance to 
the mother country; an act totally changing the object of the 
war. This state was the theatre of the most important military 
operations in the southern department of the United States; 
operations which, in a great degree, decided the fate of the war. 
And before the contest was transferred to the south, this state 
had sent several regiments of regular troops to the northern 
army under general Washington. Yet in the general accounts 
which have been published of the revolutionary war, little is 
to be found either of the officers or soldiers of North Carolina. 
The state has a rich treasure of glory and renown in the con- 
duct of her officers and soldiers, and it is to me unaccountable 
that no measures have been taken to preserve it. The events 
of the war in South-Carolina have been recorded in regular 
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memoirs by Dr. Ramsey and general Moultrie, and additional 
memoirs are now announced by colonel Drayton: yet no attempt 
has yet been made to embody in memoirs or in regular history 
the events of the war in this state. This must be owing to the 
apathy of those who took no part in the revolution, or the 
unwillingness of those who did, to record their own actions. 
The example set by their fellow soldier, the late colonel Lee, 
should remove all scruples of delicacy from the officers, and 
induce them to rescue from oblivion the memory of transactions 
honorable to the state and to themselves: transactions which 
had their influence in producing a result, that seems destined 
to give a new impulse to the character of man in every part of 
the globe, and to effect the fortunes of the whole human race. 
There are yet living men who are competent to the task. Since 
my arrival in the state, I have met with two; colonel William 
Polk of Raleigh, and general Joseph Graham of Lincoln county. 
Colonel Polk was an officer in the regular army, and though a 
young man, marched the regiments from this state to reinforce 
the army of general Washington. He took an active part in 
the operations of the war, both in the north and in the south. 
In the battle of Germantown he was shot through the mouth, 
and retired from the field at the moment when general Nash 
was borne off. I shall never forget the account which he gave 
me of his meeting with general Nash as he was borne off by his | 
affectionate men, mortally wounded by a cannon ball; blind 
from his wound, in the agonies of death, reaching out his right 
hand to colonel Polk and bidding him, Farewell. There is 
something attending the death of a gallant soldier, which ex- 
cites our sympathy in a peculiar way, and leaves an impression 
which memory delights to call up and cherish with tears. 
General Graham was an efficient partizan officer. He was 
attached to the command under.general Rutherford, and on 
many occasions gave distinguished proofs of his gallantry and 
ability. From him I learned the general history of the war in 
North-Carolina, and received particular narratives not only of 
the most important events, but of many of inferior character, 
which had their influence upon the fate of the war. Wherever 
I have travelled I have found the officers of the revolution 
modest, yet communicative. The war was to them a school of 
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moral discipline; and the strong sympathies which united them 
as brothers for seven years, gave to them all, in some degree, a 
sameness of character. Such is the powerful effect of strong 
moral causes! 

The military events in North-Carolina, if collected and 
arranged, would constitute an interesting portion of history. 
But the history of a people embraces a great variety of particu- 
lars, besides their military achievements: and it is a little re- 
markable, that no state acquires a character and assumes a steady 
march, until her history has been written and her people become 
acquainted with it. To visit a people who have no history, is 
like going into a wilderness where there are no roads to direct 
a traveller. The people have nothing to which they can look 
back; the wisdom and acts of their forefathers are forgotten; 
the experience of one generation is lost to the succeeding one; 
and the consequence is, that people have little attachment to 
their state, their policy has no system, and their legislature no 
decided character. Here is a state having fifty thousand square 
miles of territory, a population of seven hundred thousand; a 
state whose legislature have been enacting laws for an hundred 
years and more; and yet there is no history of its people, their 
civil institutions, their legislature, their manners, their litera- 
ture, their wars. The people themselves know nothing of their 
history, and, very naturally, care nothing about it. 

Every state should have her historian, to record events as 
they occur. He can enter into the motives of men, and give to 
the public the true character and complexion of affairs. He 
will have his partialities, it is true: but even with this objec- 
tion, strong as it is, to the writing of history by a man cotempo- 
rary with the events which he records, I greatly prefer such 
historical works to those which are gleaned from public docu- 
ments a century after the events have happened. For this 
reason I have always taken pleasure in reading memoirs; and 
I have long thought the most instructive historical works which 
I have read, independent of those which relate to our own 
country, were the memoirs of the duke of Sully and of the 
cardinal de Retz. From such books, the regular history of a 
country can be easily compiled. FLorian. 
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Letter to the Hillsborough Recorders 


Further Notices of Florian’s Writings and Character—His last 
Letter to Corinna, 


Mr. Heartt, 

I find among the papers of Florian, three memoirs on par- 
ticular portions of the history of North-Carolina; one on the 
administration of governor Hawkins, another on the adminis- 
tration of governor Miller, and a third on the administration of 
governor Branch. These memoirs are incomplete, and require 
some correction and amendment, which I propose to make and 
send them to you for publication. They contain a regular his- 
tory of the state since the year 1812, and show the steady 
advance of her character from the impulse given to it by the 
legislature of that year. 

I find also several essays on the history and character of the 
legislation of the state, from the year 1815, to the close of 
the year 1820. These were the last productions of Florian, and 
are perhaps more interesting than any of his other writings on 
North-Carolina. He had projected a large work on this state, 
to embrace among other things a philosophical view of her his- 
tory, her civil institutions, her legislation, literature, manners, 
and also of her geology, mineralogy, climate, soil, physical 
resources and capacities for improvement. The time is come 
when such a work would be read with interest by the people of 
the state; a people who certainly know less of their history and 
of the state to which they belong, than any people in the United 
States, and who, until lately, cared nothing about either. Now 
that a spirit of inquiry has gone abroad, they know not where 
to apply for information. There are no books to be consulted, 
and from some cause not well understood, the public papers, 
which issue weekly from the press, seldom contain any publica- 
tions relating to the state. It is hoped that some man of leisure 
and ability will execute such a work as Florian had projected ; 
it would contribute much to give respect to the state abroad, and 
cherish affection for her at home. 

How different was Florian from almost all the other men of 
my acquaintance! It is now twenty-three years since I first met 
with him. He was then reading the meditations of the emperor 


1From the Hillsborough Recorder, March 21, 1821. 
Murphey II—14 
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Antoninus Pius! In the first chapter the emperor gives an 
account of the books which he had read, and of the preceptors 
from whom he had received instruction ; and the influence which 
each had in forming his character. In a conversation on the 
subject of this chapter, I asked Florian by what course of study 
and reflection he had formed his own character? He answered, 
that until the age of twenty he had been a prey to impetuous 
passions, resigning himself to their influence as the cireum- 
stances of life called them up, when accident threw in his way 
this work of Antoninus. He was before well acquainted with the 
excellence of his character, and was then informed of the man- 
ner in which that character had been modelled in early youth. 
He aspired not to become a prince, but to become a good man, 
and as he had before read books and conversed with men only 
for his amusement, he now resolved to profit from his reading 
and conversation. “In a little time afterwards,” said he, “I 
met with the Looker-On, and to that book I am indebted more 
than to any other, for that philosophy which has taught me the 
government of my passions and my feelings. That book gave 
a new direction to my ambition, and unfolded new views upon 
the subject of religion. This is still my favourite book, and I 
wish that all the young men of my-country would read it; they 
would never read one of its papers without receiving instruction 
or finding some incentive to virtue.2 About the same time 
that I met with the Looker-On, I read the Travels of Anachar- 
sis, the most fascinating work on the history, literature and 
philosophy of the Greeks, that has ever been written, and better 
calculated to leave virtuous impressions on the minds of 
ingenuous youth, than any historical or biographical work that 
I have read. The favourable impressions which had been made 
upon my mind, up to my twenty-fourth year, were in that year 
confirmed by reading and studying the sermons and parables of 
_ Christ, as they are recorded by the evangelists—the works of 
Dr. Reid and Dr. Stewart taught me how to think, and the 
memoirs of the duke of Sully instructed me in the art of becom- 
ing a man of business.’ 

*Marcus Aurelius (Antoninus), adopted son of Antoninus Pius. 

2Cf. vol. I, ‘p. 51. 

*This acco. nt of the books which had an influence in the formation 


of Florian’s «haracter was undoubtedly derived from Murphey’s own 
experience. A‘ of the books mentioned were in his library in 1822. 


_ hee 
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Passions are the fires of genius, and Florian was one of the 
few men that I have known who had learned so to control 
them as to enjoy their genial influence and never be subject to 


‘their terrible devastation. Philosophy had purged his soul of 


every low passion, of every grovelling feeling. His religion was 
the religion of piety, humility and good works. He never dis- 
puted about doctrinal points; he seemed to care nothing about 
them ; and upon one occasion, when I rebuked him for his indif- 
ference upon these subjects, he observed that the excellence of 
the christian religion, and its efficacy upon society, were, in a 
great degree, lost by the controversies of religious sects; that the 
efforts of each sect were much more directed to the propagation 
of particular doctrines than to the propagation of the christian 
spirit; that true religion consists “in doing justly, loving mercy, 
and walking humbly before God;” in this sense it was preached 
by Christ; in this sense it is easily understood by mankind, and 
in this sense should it be now preached to them, and its efficacy 
illustrated in the lives of those who pretend to preach it. 

I shall close this communication with the last letter which 
Florian wrote to Corrinna. Various circumstances had delayed 
their union until the declining health of Florian rendered it im- 
proper that it should take place. He had not expected to die 
so soon, and he postponed his final adieu to Corinna to the 
morning of the day on which he died. On that morning his 
physician told him that he could survive only a few hours: He 
requested Mr. Marly and myself to raise him up and support 
him until he could write to Corinna. We complied with his 
requests, and he wrote the following letter, which he directed me 
to forward to her as soon as-he should be buried. 


“My Dear Corinna, 
“The hand of death is upon me; the current of life is ebbing 
at my extremities and rushing with increased force to my heart. 
My death will not surprise you; you have long foreseen it, and 
I hope have prepared yourself for it. I have pointed out to 
Philo the spot which I have selected for my grave. You know 
the spot: it is the little eminence in the north-west corner of 


Mr. Marly’s grove, where, the last time I saw you, you con- 


versed with me so tenderly on my approaching dirsolution, and 
dwelt with such force on the prospects of immorcality. When 
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T am dead, wilt thou not continue to pray for me, Corinna? I 
have had thy prayers for fifteen years, and often felt their effi- 
cacy. Continue to pray for me. In this hour of death, I am 
comforted by the thought that you will often visit my grave, 
and kneeling on it put up prayers for my happiness. Such is 
thy purity, Corinna, that a good God will grant thy supplica- 
tions. Oh! that in the world beyond the grave, I may retain 
the consciousness of having known and loved thee, my dearest 
Corinna; that I may be permitted to visit thee in thy dreams 
and hold converse with thy spirit. And when. thou shalt die, 
wilt thou be buried in the same grave where I shall be laid, that 
we may sleep together in death and rise together in the morning 
of the resurrection. May God bless you and protect you. He 
has given to us both a chequered existence upon earth; let us 
hope and trust that he will provide for us a suitable mansion 
in Heaven. 

“T am unable to write any more—my extremities are grow- 
ing cold and my eyes dim. Farewell, Corinna, to me, thou best 
of women and dearest of friends. Thy Fiorian. 

I will from time to time send you extracts from the corre- 
spondence which for many years existed between Florian and 
Corinna. This correspondence is characterized by tenderness 
of affection, refinement of taste and purity of sentiment. It 
will be read with some interest by those of your subscribers who 
know how to appreciate the virtues or sympathise in the sor- 
rows of their unfortunate friends. Puito-Frorian. 


General Joseph Graham's Narrative of the’Revolutionary War 
in North Carolina in 1780 and 1781. 


Part I 


His‘orical notices or Suplement to the History of the Revolu- 
tionary war in the western part of No. Carolina. 


‘From the original MS. in the possession of the University of North 
Carolina. This part of the narrative was transmitted to Murphey 
with Graham’s letter of March 9, 1821 (See vol. L., p. 197). It has 
been printed, with numerous changes in its phraseology and arrange- 
ment and with the account of the Battle of Ramsour’s Mill inserted 
in the place provided for that purpose, in the North Carolina Univer- 
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On examining the Histories of the Revolutionary War by 
Marshall Ramsey and Lee the details given of transactions in 
this Section of Country are generally inacurate and several 
things which had a bearing on the general result entirely ommit- 
ted. They had not the means of correct information except Lee 
who joined the southern Army with his Legion in the month of 
February 1781 after which his narrative may generally be 
relied on. 

It may be remembered that there was a marked difference in 
the manner of conducting the revolutionary and the late war 
between us and Britain. In the latter the commandant of a 
party sent an official report in writing to his superior officer or 
to the secretary of the war department of every trivial combat 
with the Enemy. In the former of all the battles fought in 
the south there was not more than three or four Official reports 
ever published and the Historians had to colect some of their 
information from common fame and other precarious sources. 
The truth is many of the officers of that time were better at 
fighting than writing and would make better marks with their 
swords than with their pens. Their object did not appear so 
much to have their names puffed in the columns of a news paper 
as to destroy their Enemy or drive him from their Country and 
establish its independence. 


sity Magazine, IV. (1855) 338-352, and reprinted in ibid., V. (1856) 
2-16, and W. A. Graham’s General Joseph Graham and his Papers on 
North Carolina Revolutionary History, pp. 208-238. It has also been 
printed from the original in the State Records of North Carolina, XIX. 
978-988. 

Soon after Murphey’s death Gov. William A. Graham took from the 
Murphey papers his father’s letters to Murphey and a portion of this 
narrative, and permitted Jo. Seawell Jones, the North Carolina his- 
torian, to take the remainder of the narrative, upon a promise to 
return it to him. The papers entrusted to Jones were lost for many 
years and were found by accident in 1855 and deposited with the 
collections of the Historical Society of the University of North Caro- 
lina, which were scattered after the death of Goy. Swain, their cus- 
todian. Part I, printed above, is the only part of the manuscript of 
the narrative now extant. 

The whole of the narrative and the greater part of the correspond- 
ence between Gen. Graham and Murphey were published in the North 
Carolina University Magazine during the fifties. As Gen. Graham 
wrote his narrative for Murphey’s use and not for publication in the 
form in which he wrote it, Gov. Graham and the editors of the maga- 
zine revised it—See Gov. W. A. Graham to D. L. Swain, Sept. 21, 
1854, Sept. 20, 1855, and Apr. 28, 1856, in the possession of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; NV. C. Univ. Mag., IV. (1855) 337. 
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The Histories of Ramsey and Lee which are the most in 
detail of the transactions in the south, are calculated to make an 
erronious impression. In reciting the operations under the 
command of General Sumpter in the months of July and 
August 1780 and of General Pickens in the months of February 
and march 1781, from the number of the field officers from south 
Carolina under their command the reader would believe that 
under the former the principal force consisted of the Militia 
from South Carolina—whereas the fact was that in the well 
fought Battles of Rocky mount and hanging Rock the north 
Carolinians under the command of Colos. Irwin and Haggins 
and Major Davie constituted the greater part of his Command 
and the field officers refered to had not some times each a Dozen 
of men with them, and in the following February when General 
Andrew Pickens was vested with the command of the troops 6 or 
700 in number Assembled in the rear of Lord Cornwallis on his 
march to Dan River there was. not more than 40 of the South 
Carolina Militia but were chiefly from between the Yadkin and 
Cataba Rivers from the then Counties of Mecklenburg and 
Rowan (from which since Iredale and Cabarus have been taken 
off). 

It may farther be remembered that the Brigade of State 
troops raised by the State of South Carolina in the Spring of 
1781, when each man furnished his own horse and Military 
equipments—the Regiments commanded by Colos. Polk, Hamp- 
ton and Hill were mostly raised in the Counties aforesaid. 

It is admitted some of the Officers and soldiers of the militia 
of south Carolina were as brave and enterprising as ever went 
to a field of battle—but of those well affected to the cause of 
Independence they were but few in number.’ Most of the lower 
districts (except Marions Brigade) were endeavoring to save 
their property either by moving to No. Carolina or Virginia or 
the greater number by taking protection from the enemy. 
From the conduct of the few before alluded to Ramseys History 
gives character to the whole militia of the State who were not 
disaffected when it is well known a great majority of them acted 
a different part. The counties of Mecklenburg and Rowan not 
only furnished greater part of the troops commanded by Gen- 
eral Sumpter but it was in all cases his place of retirement 
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Or 


when menaced by a superior force of the enemy and from whence 
be mostly organised and set out on his several expeditions. The 
writer finding those things unfairly represented has undertaken 
in his plain way to give a more correct detail of several trans- 
actions than has heretofore been given and take notice of some 
which have been entirely ommitted which in his opinion is 
worthy of being preserved; for the truth of the facts he states 
he appeals to those who were present on the several occasions 
related of whom it is believed more than 100 are yet living; 
some of the details may appear minute and trivial but not so 
to those who were present and it is expected the present gener- 
ation will read with some interest the part their fathers and 
relations acted in those times more especially when they have a 
personal knowledge of the very spot where each Transaction 
took place. 
Next 
The Battle of Ramsours—16 pages. 

1[The unsuccessful attempt made by General Lincoln to take 
Savannah, and the subsequent capture of the army under his 
command, inspired the royalists with hope, and induced Sir 


‘From the Catawba Journal (Charlotte) of Feb. 1 and 8, 1825. 
This account of the Battle of Ramsour’s Mill (here enclosed in brack- 
ets) was written by Gen. Graham in 1820, revised by Murphey and 
published in the Hillsborough Recorder in the spring of 1821, and re- 
published with corrections by Gen. Graham in the Catawba Journal, 
from which it was copied in Wheeler’s Historical Sketches of North 
Carolina, I1. 227-232. (See vol. I., pp. 188, 191, 208, 212, 287.) It was 
again published with emendations by Goy. Graham in the North Caro- 
lina University Magazine, IV. (1855), and reprinted in ibid., V. (1856) 
3-11. Gov. Graham or Goy. Swain had the original MS. at the time 
of these latter publications, but the copies in the magazine were 
doubtless taken from Wheeler’s book or the Catavcba Journal and 
somewhat polished. It was copied from Wheeler in David Schenck’s 
North Carolina, 1780-81 (Raleigh, 1889), pp. 51-62, and from the 
North Carolina University Magazine, in Major Graham’s Gen. Joseph — 
Graham and his Revolutionary Papers, pp. 211-217. See also Hunter’s 
Sketches of Western North Carolina, pp. 206-215. 

Edward Channing says in Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History 
of America (Boston, 1888), VI. 529: “The affair at Ramsour’s Mill 
has not been given due prominence in the general histories. There is 
a good account of it in Caldwell’s Greene, 123. But the description 
which has generally been followed is the one which General Joseph 
Graham—who was not present at the fight—printed in the Catawba 
Journal for Feb. 1, 1825.” Gen. Graham was with the troops under 
the immediate command of Gen. Rutherford who were on the bat- 
tlefield a few hours after the action. See vol. L., p. 287. 
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Henry Clinton to regard the state of Georgia and South Caro- 
lina as re-annexed to the crown. The south was left destitute 
of any regular military force to support the cause of the revo- 
lution; there were no regular troops south of Pennsylvania to 
oppose the British or to keep the tories in awe; within a few 
weeks after the surrender of Charleston, detachments of British 
troops occupied the principal posts of Georgia and South Caro- 
lina. Lieutenant-colonel Brown marched up the Savannah river 
and occupied Augusta; lieutenant-colonel Balfour took posses- 
sion of Ninety-Six on the Wateree, and Lord Cornwallis pushed 
forward to Camden. The object of this last movement was three- 
fold; one, to intercept the retreat of colonel Buford, who had 
been hastening with a few continental troops to the relief of 
general Lincoln at Charleston; the second, to open an easy com- 
munication with the Scottish settlements on the Pee Dee, 
Drowning Creek, and Cape Fear; and the third, to keep in check 
the Whigs of the Waxhaw settlement on the Catawba and of 
the south-western counties of North Carolina. The effect which 
these movements were calculated to produce upon the public 
mind was increased by the defeat of colonel Buford and the 
slaughter of his men. The states of Georgia. and South Carolina 
yielded submission to royal authority, and the commander-in- 
chief, Sir Henry Clinton, embarked with the main army for 
New York, leaving only four thousand troops for the southern 
service. The command devolved on Lord Cornwallis, who im- 
~ mediately repaired to Charleston to establish such commercial 
regulations as the new state of things required, and to arrange 
the civil administration of the State, leaving Lord Rawdon in 
command at Camden. North Carolina had not yet been in- 
vaded, and the hopes of the revolution in the South seemed to 
rest on the efforts which she should make. 
Charleston surrendered on the 12th of May, 1780. On the 
29th of that month, Tarleton defeated Buford on the Waxhaw 
settlement, forty miles south of Charlotte, in North Carolina. 
Brigadier-General Rutherford ordered out the militia en masse, 
and, by the 3d of June, nearly nine hundred men assembled 
near Charlotte. On that day intelligence was received that 
Tarleton was on his return to Camden, and on the next day 
the militia, after having been harangued by the Rev. Dr. Mc- 
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Whorter, president of the College at charlotte, were dismissed 
by general Rutherford, with orders to have their arms in good 
repair and be in readiness for another call. Major Davie! hay- 
ing recovered from the wounds received at Stono, again took 
the field, and part of his cavalry were ordered to reconnoitre 
between Charlotte and Camden. 

On the 8th of June general Rutherford was informed of the 
advance of a part of the troops under lord Rawdon, to Wax- 
haw creek,? thirty miles south of Charlotte, and issued orders 
for the militia to rendezvous on the 10th at Rees’ plantation, 
eighteen miles north-east of Charlotte. The militia, to the num- 
ber of eight hundred, promptly assembled; and on the 12th 
having heard that Lord Rawdon had retired to Hanging Rock, 
gen. Rutherford advanced ten miles to Mallard Creek. On 
the 14th the troops under his command were organized. The 
eavalry, sixty-five in number, under major Davie, were equipped 
as dragoons, and formed into two troops under captains Sim- 
mons and Martin; a battalion of three hundred light infantry 
was placed under the command of Col. Wm. L. Davidson,* a 
regular officer, who could not join his regiment in Charleston 
after that place was invested, and now joined the militia. Five 
hundred men remained under the immediate command of gen. 
Rutherford. In the evening of the 14th he received intelligence 
that the tories were embodying in arms beyond the Catawba 
River, in Tryon county,* about forty miles to the north-west 


“Afterwards Gen. Davie.’”—Yoot-note in the Catawba Journal. 

“he day after Lord Rawdon reached Waxhaw he, with a life guard 
of twenty cavalry, visited the Catawba Indian towns, six or eight 
miles distant from his encampment. These towns are situate above 
the mouth of Twelve Mile creek, on the east bank of the Catawba 
river. The warriors, headed by their general, New River, had left 
their towns on the preceding evening to join the troops under gen- 
eral Rutherford. Curiosity alone seemed to have induced lord Raw- 
don to visit the towns; but his approach frightened the Indians, 
who fled from their houses. His lordship discovered two white men 
and four or five Indidns armed, moving briskly down the west bank 
of the river, and thinking it to be a movement to intercept his return, 
he hastened at full gallop to his encampment.’—Foot-note in the 
Catawba Journal. ¢ 

«Afterwards brigadier general Davidson, who fell in the action at 
Cowan’s Ford, on the Catawba.’”—Foot-note in the Catawba Journal. 

“Since divided into the counties of Lincoln and Rutherford.”— 
Foot-note in the Catawba Journal. 
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of his then position. He issued orders to col. Francis Locke. 
of Rowan, major David Wilson, of Mecklenburg, to captains 
Falls and Brandon, and also to other officers, to make every 
effort to raise men to disperse the tories, it being deemed im- 
politic by general Rutherford to weaken his own force, until 
the object of lord Rawdon’s expedition was better ascertained. 
On the 15th general Rutherford advanced two miles to the 
south of Charlotte. On the 17th he was informed that Lord 
Rawdon had retired towards Camden, and the tories! were assem- — 
bled in force at Ramsour’s mill, near the south fork of the Ca- 
tawba. A man by the name of John Moore, whose father and 
family resided about six miles from Ramsour’s mill, had joined 
the British army the preceding winter, and leaving the detach- 
ment under Cornwallis on the march from Charleston to Cam- 
den, he arrived at his father’s on the 7th of June, wearing a 
sword and an old tattered suit of regimentals. He announced 
himself as a lieutenant-colonel of the regiment of North Caro- 
lina loyalists, commanded by colonel John Hamilton of Halifax 
County. He gave to the people of the neighborhood the first 
particular account they had received of the seige and capture of 
Charleston, and’ the advance of the British troops to Camden. 
He appointed the 10th of June for an assembling of the people 
in the woods, on Indian Oreek, seven miles from Ramsour’s. 
Forty men assembled, and Moore told them that it was not the 
wish of lord Cornwallis that they should embody at that time, 
but that they and all other loyal subjects should hold themselves 
in readiness, and in the mean time get in their harvest: that be- 
fore the getting in of the harvest, it would be difficult to pro- 
cure provisions for the British army; and that as soon as the 


™Tn the year 1771, Governor Tryon haying defeated the regulators 
at the battle of Allemance, detached General Waddle with a brigade 
to the western counties, and directed him to cause the people to 
assemble at certain stations and take the oath of allegiance to 
his Majesty George III. A part of Waddle’s command had halted 
at Ramsour’s, and most of the men in the adjoining country had 
taken the oath. These men thought that this oath imposed upon 
them an obligation that neither the change of circumstances nor the 
conduct of his majesty’s government could impair. They adhered to 
the royal cause from conscientious motives. There were few among 
them who had sufficient information either to understand or explain 
the true grounds of the contest.”—Foot-note in the Catawba Journal. 
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country could furnish subsistence to the army, it would advance 
into North Carolina, and support the royalists. 

Before this meeting broke up, an express arrived to inform 
them that major Joseph M’Dowell, of Burke county, with 
twenty men, was within eight miles of them, in search of some 
of the principal persons of their party. Confident of their 
strength, they resolved to attack M’Dowell; but some prepara- 
tions being necessary, they could not march until next morning; 
when finding that he had retired they pursued him to the ledge 
of mountains which separate the counties of Lincoln and Burke, 
and not being able to overtake him, Moore directed them to 
return home and meet him on the 13th at Ramsour’s. On that 
day two hundred men met Moore, and they were joined on the 
next day by many others, among whom was Nicholas Welch, a 
major in the regiment commanded by col. Hamilton. He had 
lived in that neighborhood, and had joined the British army 
eighteen months before. He was directly from the army of 
Lord Cornwallis, and gave information of col. Buford’s defeat. 
He wore a rich suit of regimentals, and exhibited a considerable 
number of guineas, by which he sought to allure some, while he 
endeavored to intimidate others by an account of the success of 
the British army in all operations of the south, and the total 
inability of the whigs to make further opposition. His con- 
duct had the desired effect, and much more confidence was placed 
in him than in col. Moore. They remained encamped until the 
20th, during which time a detachment commanded by Col. 
Moore made an unsuccessful attempt to capture col. Hugh Bre- 
vard and major Joseph M’Dowell, each of whom with a number 
of whigs, came into the neighborhood to harrass the tories who 
were assembling. 

By the 20th, nearly thirteen hundred men had assembled at 
Ramsour’s, one-fourth of whom were without arms. Gen. 
Rutherford resolved to concentrate his force and attack them, 
as soon as he learned that lord Rawdon had retired to Camden. 
With this view he marched, on Sunday the 18th, from his camp 
south of Charlotte, to the Tuckasege Ford on the Catawba River, 
twelve miles nearer to Ramsour’s.1’ In the evening of that day, 
he dispatched an express to col. Locke, advising him of his 
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movement and of the enemy’s strength, and ordering Locke to 
join him on the 19th in the evening, or on the 20th in the morn- 
ing, a few miles in advance of the Tuckasege Ford. The 
express was negligent? and did not reach col. Locke. The 
morning of the 19th was wet, and the arms of gen. Rutherford’s 
men were out of order. At mid-day the weather cleared up, 
and orders were given to the men to discharge their guns. This 
discharge produced an alarm in the neighborhood, and the 
people thinking the tories were attempting to cross the river, 
many of them came in with arms and joined Rutherford. In 
the evening he crossed the river, and encamped sixteen miles 
from Ramsour’s. When Rutherford crossed the river, it was 
believed he would march in the night and attack the tories on 
the next morning; but expecting that his express had reached 
col. Locke, he waited for Locke’s arrival, that he might on the 
next day march in full force to the attack. At 10 o’clock at 
night col. James Johnston of Tryon county, reached Ruther- 
ford’s camp. He had been dispatched by col. Locke, to give 
notice of his intention to attack the tories at sunrise the next 
morning, and requesting Rutherford’s co-operation. Rutherford, 
in confident expectation that his express had reached col. Locke, 
shortly after colonel Johnston had left him, made no movement 
until next morning. 

In pursuance of the orders given to colonel Locke and other 
officers at Mallard’s creek on the 14th, they severally collected 
as many men as they could; and on the morning of the 18th, 
major Wilson, with sixty-five men, passed the Catawba at 
Tool’s ford, and joined major M’Dowell, with twenty-five men. 
They passed up the river at right angles with the position of 
the tories, to join the detachment of the friends who were 
assembling at the upper fords. At M’Ewen’s ford being joined 


“The fords referred to in this narrative are, 

1. Tuckasegee, lowest on the river, twenty miles from Ramsour’s. 

2. Tool’s, ten miles higher up, twenty-two miles from-Ramsour’s. 

8. Beattie’s, eight miles above Tool’s, eighteen miles from Ram- 
sour’s. : 

4. M’Ewen’s, four miles above Beattie’s, 20 miles from Ramsour’s. 

5. Sherrill’s, six miles above M’Hwen’s, 25 miles from Ramsour’s.” 
—Foot-note in the Catawba Journal. 

‘Misprinted “neglected” in the Catawba Journal. 
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by captain Falls, with forty men under his command, they con- 
tinued their march up the east side of Mountain creek; and on 
Monday, the 19th, they joined colonel Locke, captain Brandon, 
and other officers, with two hundred and seventy men. The 
whole force united amounted to four hundred men. They en- 
camped on Mountain creek, sixteen miles from Ramsour’s. 
The officers met in council, and they were unanimous in the 
opinion that it would be unsafe to remain in that position, as 
the tories could attack them after a march of a few hours, and 
from the inferiority of their force, they had no doubt the tories 
would march on them as soon as they learned where they were. 

It was first proposed that they should re-cross the Catawba at 
Sherrill’s ford, six miles in their rear, and wait for reinforce- 
ments, believing that with their force they could prevent the 
tories from crossing. To this it was objected that a retrograde 
movement would embolden the tories, whose numbers were in- 
creasing as fast as probably their own numbers would encrease, 
after they had re-crossed the river, and no additional security 
could therefore be obtained by such a movement. 

It was next proposed that they should march directly down 
the river and join general Rutherford, who was then distant 
from them about thirty-five miles. It was said this movement 
could be made without risk, as in making it, they would not be 
nearer Ramsour’s than they were. To this prudent proposition 
it was objected, that nearly all the effective whigs of that section 
were from home, either with them, or general Rutherford, and 
such a movement would leave their families unprotected, and 
their houses exposed to pillage; that it would be also a danger- 
ous movement to themselves, as the tories might be in motion, 
and they might encounter them in their march. It was insinu- 
ated, that these propositions proceeded, if not from fear, at least 
from an unwillingness to meet the tories—and therefore 

A third proposition was made, which was, that notwithstand- 
ing their disparity of force, they should march during the night 
and attack the tories in their camp early the next morning. It 
was said, that the tories being ignorant of their force, and sud- 
denly attacked, could be easily routed. The more prudent mem- 
bers of the council could not brook the insinuation of cowardice, 
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and trusting to that fortune which sometimes crowns even rash- 
ness with success, it was unanimously resolved immediately to 
march, and at daybreak attack the tories, Colonel Johnston 
being well acquainted with the country, was instantly despatched 
to apprise general Rutherford of this resolution. 

Late in the evening they commenced their march from Moun- 
tain creek, and passing down the south side of the mountain, 
they halted at the west end of it about an hour in the night, 
and the officers convened to determine on the plan of attack. 
It was agreed that the companies commanded by captains 
Falls, M’Dowell, and Brandon, should act on horseback, and 
march in front: no other arrangements were made, and it was 
left to the officers to be governed by circumstances after they 
should reach the enemy. They resumed their march, and 
arrived within a mile of the enemy’s camp at day-break. 

The tories were encamped on a hill three hundred yards east 
of Ramsour’s mill, and half a mile north of the present flour- 
ishing village of Lincolnton. The ridge stretched nearly to 
the east on the south side of the mill pond, and the road lead- 
ing to the Tuckasege ford, by the mill, crosses the point of the 
ridge in a north-western direction. The tories occupied an 
excellent position on a summit of the ridge; their right on the 
road fronting the south. The ridge has a very gentle slope, and 
was then interspersed with only a few trees, and the fire of the 
tories had full rake in‘front for more than two hundred yards. 
The foot of the hill was bounded by a glade, the side of which 
was covered with bushes. The road passed the western end of 
the glade, at right angles; opposite the centre of the line and on 
the road a fence extended from the glade to a point opposite 
the right of the line—the picket guard, twelve in number, were 
stationed on the road, two hundred and fifty yards south of the 
glade, and six hundred yards from the encampment. 

The companies of captains Falls, M’Dowell and Brandon, be- 
ing mounted ; the other troops under colonel Locke were arranged 
in the road, two deep, behind them, and without any other 
organization or orders, they were marched to battle. When the 
horsemen came within sight of the picket, they plainly per- 
ceived that their approach had not been anticipated. The picket 
fired and fled towards their camp. The horsemen pursued, and 
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turning to the right, out of the road, they rode up within thirty 
steps of the line, and fired at the tories, who being in confusion, 
had not completely formed their line; but seeing only a few men 
assailing them, they quickly recovered from their panic, and 
poured in a destructive fire, which obliged the horsemen to 
retreat. They retreated in disorder, passing through the infan- 
try, who were advancing; several of the infantry joined them 
and never came into action. At a convenient distance the greater 
part of the horsemen rallied, and returning to the fight, exerted 
themselves with spirit during its continuance. The infantry 
hurried to keep near the horsemen in pursuit of the picket, and 
their movements being very irregular, their files were opened six 
or eight steps, and when the front approached the tories, the rear 
was eighty poles back. 

The tories seeing the effect of their fire, came down the hill 
a little distance and were in fair view. The infantry of the 
whigs kept the road to the point between the glade and the cor- 
ner of the fence, opposite the centre of the tories, Here the 
action was renewed; the front fired several times before the rear 
came up. The tories being on their left, they deployed to the 
right in front of the glade, and came into action without order 
or system. In some places they were crowded together in each 
other’s way; in other places there were none. As the rear came 
up, they occupied those places, and the line gradually extending, 
the action became general and obstinate on both sides. In a 
few minutes the tories began to retire to their position on the 
top of the ridge, and soon fell back a little behind the ridge to 
shelter part of their bodies from the fire of the whigs who 
were fairly exposed to their fire. In this situation their fire 
became very destructive, so that the whigs fell back to the bushes 
near the glade, and the tories leaving their safe position, pur- 
sued them half way down the ridge. At this moment Capt. Har- 
den led a party of whigs into the field, and, under cover of the 
fence, kept up a galling fire on the right flank of the tories; 
and some of the whigs discovering that the ground on the right 
was more favorable to protect them from the fire of the tories, 
obliqued in that direction towards the east end of the glade. 
This movement gave their line the proper extension. They con- 
tinued to oblique until they turned the left flank of the tories; 
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and the contest being well maintained in the centre, the tories 
began to retreat up the ridge. They found part of their posi- 
tion occupied by the whigs. In that quarter the action became 
close, and the parties mixed together in two instances, and hav- 
ing no bayonets, they struck at each other with the butts of their 
guns. In this strange contest, several of the tories were taken 
prisoners, and others, divesting themselves of their mark of dis- 
tinction, (which was a twig of green pine top stuck in their 
hats) intermixed with the whigs, and all being in their common 
dress, they escaped unnoticed. 

The tories finding the left of their position in possession of 
the whigs, and their centre being closely pressed, retreated down 
the ridge toward the mill, exposed to the fire of the centre and 
of captain Harden’s company behind the fences. The whigs 
pursued until they got entire possession of the ridge, when they 
perceived to their astonishment, that the tories had collected 
in force on the other side of the creek, beyond the mill. They 
expected the fight would be renewed, and attempted to form a 
line; but only eighty-six men could be paraded. Some were 
scattered during the action, others were attending to their 
wounded friends, and, after repeated efforts, not more than one 
hundred and ten could be collected. 

In this perilous situation of things it was resolved that major 
Wilson and captain William Alexander, of Rowan, should hasten 
to general Rutherford and urge him to press forward to their 
assistance. Rutherford had marched early in the morning, and 
at the distance of six or seven miles from Ramsour’s, was met by 
Wilson and Alexander. Major Davie’s cavalry was started at 
full gallop, and colonel Davidson’s infantry were ordered to 
hasten on with all possible speed. At the énd of two miles they 
were met by others from the battle, who informed them that the 
tories had retreated. The march was continued, and the troops 
arrived on the ground two hours after the battle had closed. 
The dead and most of the wounded were still lying where they 
fell. 

As soon as the action began, those of the tories who had no 
arms, and several who had retreated across the creek. They were 
joined by others when they were first beaten back up the ridge, 
and by two hundred that were well-armed, who had arrived two 
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days before from Lower creek, in Burke County, under captains 
Whiston and Murray. Col. Moore and major Welch soon joined 
them, and those of the tories who continued the fight to the last 
crossed the creek and joined them as soon as the whigs got pos- 
session of the ridge. Believing that they were completely beaten, 
they formed a strategem to secure their retreat. About the time 
that Wilson and Alexander were dispatched to general Ruther- 
ford, they sent in a flag under a pretence of proposing a suspen- 
sion of hostilities, to make arrangements for taking care of the 
wounded and burying the dead. To prevent the flag-officer from 
perceiving their small number, major Jas. Rutherford! and 
another officer were ordered to meet him a short distance from 
the line. The proposition being made, maj. Rutherford de- 
manded that the tories should surrender as prisoners within ten 
minutes, and then the arrangements should be made that were 
requested. In the meantime, Moore and Welsh gave orders that 
such of their men as were on foot, or had-inferior horses, should 
move off singly as fast as they could; and when the flag returned, 
not more than fifty returned. They immediately fled. Moore 
with thirty men reached the British army at Camden, when he 
was threatened with a trial by a court-martial for disobedience 
of orders, in attempting to embody the royalists before the time 
appointed by the commander-in-chief, He was treated with dis- 
respect by the British officers, and held in a state of disagreeable 
suspense; but it was at length deemed impolitic to order him 
before a court-martial. c 

As there was no organization of either party, nor regular 
returns made after the action, the loss could not be ascertained 
with correctness. Fifty-six lay dead on the side of the ridge 
where the heat of the action prevailed; many lay scattered on 
the flanks, and over the ridge toward the mill. It is believed 
that seventy were killed, and that the loss on each side was 
equal. About an hundred men on each side were wounded, and 
fifty tories were taken prisoners. The men had no uniform 
and it could not be told to which party many of the dead be- 
longed. Most of the whigs wore a piece of white paper on their 
hats in front, and many of the men on each side being excellent 


1“Son of the General. He was killed at the battle of the Hutaws.” 
—Foot-note in the Catawba Journal. 
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riflemen, this paper was a mark at which the tories often fired, 
and several of the whigs were shot in the head. The trees 
behind which both whigs and tories occasionally took shelter, 
were grazed by the balls; and one tree in particular on the 
left of the tory line, at the root of which two brothers lay dead, 
was grazed by three balls on one side, and by two on the other. 

In this battle neighbors, near relations, and personal friends 
fought against each other, and as the smoke would from time to 
time blow off, they would recognize each other. In the evening, 
and on the next day, the relations and friends of the dead and 
wounded came in, and a scene was witnessed truly afflicting to 
the feelings of humanity. 

After the action commenced, scarcely any orders were given 
by the officers. They fought like common soldiers and animated 
their men by their example, and they suffered severely. Captains 
Falls, Dobon[ sic], Smith, Bowman, and Armstrong were killed; 
and captains Houston-and M’Kissick wounded. Of the tories 
captains Cumberland, Murray and Worlick were killed; and 
captain Carpenter wounded. Few either of the officers or men 
had ever been in battle before. | 

Note where it is stated the Tories were driven back the second 
time and the left of their line became mixed with the whigs a 
Dutchman (of the Tories) meeting sudenly with an acquaint- 
ance of the whigs addressed him “Hey how do you do pilly I 
has known you since you was a little poy and I would not hurt 
one hair of your head because I has never known no harm of 
you only that you vas a rebel.” Billy who was not so generous 
and much agitated and his gun being empty club it and made 
a blow at the dutchmans head which he dodged. The dutchman 
eried out “Oh stop, stop. . I is not going td stand still and be 
killed like a damned fool neder”—and raised the but of his gun 
and made a blow at Billys head which he missed and one of 
Billys comrades whose piece was loaded clapt his muzale under 
the dutchmans arm and shot the poor fellow dead. 


Note. Captain Mackissick was wounded early in the action 
shot through the tip of his shoulder and finding himself disabled 
and the result being at that time uncertain went from the battle 
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ground about 80 poles to the west. About the time the firing 
ceased he met ten of The Tories coming from a neighbouring 
farm where they had been until the sound of the fire started 
then they were confident their side was victorious and several of 
them knew Capt. Mackiseck Insulted him would have used him 
ill but for Abram Kuner senr. one of his neighbors who pro- 
tected him and took him prisoner and marching on towards the 
Battle ground Kuner kept lamenting that a man so clever and 
such a good neighbor and so good sense should ever be a rebel 
continued his lecture to Capt. Mackisick until they came where 
the whigs were formed. Kuner looking round seeing so many 
strange faces—said “Hey poys I believe you has cot a good 
maney prisonders here” Still thinking his party had beat. Im- 
mediately a number of guns were cocked and Capt. Mackisick 
tho much exhausted by loss of blood had to exert himself to 
save the lives of Kuner and party. 


When General Rutherford arrived at Ramsours on the 20 
of June 1780 (the same day of the battle) he had under his 
command upwards of 1200 men. Davies Cavalry and others 
were dispatched through the Country in search of the fugitives 
who had despersed in every direction; found a number of them 
and brought to camp, all of whom were admitted to return to 
their homes on bail except a few of the most active and influen- 
tial characters who were kept in confinement and sent to Salis- 
bury Goal. The men who went with him as volunteers likewise 
those with Colo. Lock considered themselves at liberty to return 
home after the battle except those who had been designated to 
serve a tour of duty of 3 months the usual term of service at 
that period and some of them were furloughed for a short time. 
‘By this means again the 22nd. his numbers were reduced to less 
than 200 men. On that day he received information by an 
express that the Tories were assembled in considerable force in 
the forks of the Yadkin in the north end of Rowan County 
adjoining Surry about 75 miles north East of Ramsours under 
the command of Colo. Bryant who lived a few miles below the 
shallow ford on the west side of that River and had pursuaded 
his neighbors and acquaintances to rise in arms—for that after 
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the capture of Charleston and Beauforts defeat of the only regu- 
lar force in the south the Rebellion was certainly crushed. 
The same day Genl. Rutherford ordered Major Davies Cavalry 
to march and take a position in advance of Charlotte on the 
Cambden road near waxa Creek to keep under the disaffected 
and watch the motions of the British in that quarter—and with 
the Infantry that were with him marched the direct rout 
towards Bryant; sent orders to the Officers on each side of his 
line of march to join him with all the men they could raise. 
On his way, after crossing the Cataba River his force began to 
increase and again he arrived within 15 miles of the tories 
they were augmented to upwards of 600 men and prepared to 
attack them the next day. Colo. Bryant anticipated his design ; 
he had heard of the defeat at Ramsours and of General Ruth- 
erford coming against him with a large force; on the 30th. of 
June he and party crossed over the Yadkin to the east side and 
continued his rout down the river through the settlements who 
were disaffected many of whom joined him on his march; again 
he passed Abbots creek his force was reputed to ammount to 
7 or 800 Men. By this movement it was evident Bryants inten- 
tion was to form a junction with Major McCarthur whom Lord 
Cornwallis on his arrival at Cambden had sent on with the 
first Battallion of the 71st. Regiment about 400 men to the 
Cheraw hill on the Plee].Dee for the purpose of preserving 
in submission the Country between that River and Santee and 
corresponding with the scotch settlements between that and 
Fayetteville which were generally attached to the British. 
General Rutherford being apprised of Bryant’s intention took 
the nigher rout down the west side of the River by Salisbury 
and the old trading ford endeavouring to get in Bryants front 
again he reached Salisbury found Bryant by rapid marches was 
passed before him; at this place he detached Colo. Wm. L. 
Davidson with a select party down the west side of the River for 
the purpose of interscepting Bryant should he attempt to pass 
it before he reached McCarthur, and the main body pursued 
Bryant thinking if he halted or delayed they would overtake 
him, but he and party were so panick struck with the result of 
the affair at Ramsours marched night and day down the east side 
of the Yadkin and P Dee until they came oposite the British 
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force under Major McCarthur and passed over the river and 
formed a junction with him. Rutherford finding it impossible 
to overtake the Tories left off the pursuit and returned. 

The party under Colo. Davidson who went down the west side 
of the river the second day after they left Salisbury heard of 
a party of Tories convining at a farm in the vicinity of Colsons 
mill nigh the junction of Rocky river with P[ee].D[ee].; 
marched rapidly to endeavour to surprise them; when they 
arrived near the farm divided the party so as to attack them 
in front and the flank by which it was known they would attempt 
to retire at the same time. Colo. Davidsons party arrived at 
their station first and was discovered by the Tories and when 
he was deploying his party into line they commenced firing on 
him; his party came steadily to the position required without 
confussion or returning the fire; when formed they advanced 
briskly; Colo. Davidson in front having on his uniform was 
conspicuous; the enemys marksmen aimed at him one of whom 
wounded him severely; however this had no effect on the result 
of the action; the disposition had been so correctly made and 
all moving on at full charge with trailed arms and the party 
sent round the flank attackting at the same instant the enemy 
fled after having 3 killed and 4 or 5 wounded and 10 taken pris- 
oners; being in their own neighbourhood where they knew the 
Country most of them escaped; their numbers somewhat ex- 
ceeded that of the assailants which was about 250; on the part 
of the whigs no person was injured but Colo. Davidson and one 
other wounded; he was confined by his wound for 2 months 
which was much regreted by the Militia; the few weeks he had 
been vested with a command among them inspired a confidence 
nothing could shake. As no other party of Tories were known 
to be colecting and it was unsafe to go nearer McCarthur after 
being reinforced by Bryant Colo. Davidson and party returned 
home and General Rutherford after staying a few days near 
Salisbury marched with those serving a tour of duty to join 
General Gates who was advancing near the Pee Dee. 

Searcely had the volunteers who had been out on those sev- 
eral Expeditions returned when they were allarmed by the 
enemy approaching in another quarter; on the 7 of July it was 
understood a party of British and tories were marching up the 
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west side Cataba River and it was ordered the men in the west 
of Mecklenburg should attend publick worship at Steel Creek 
Church with their arms on sunday the 9th.~ After sermon part- 
ing with their families the men were organised and marched 
down the east side of the River; the enemy advanced the same 
day as far as Hills iron works about 10 miles below said Church 
on the west side; they set the works on fire in the evening when 
our party approached within 4 miles of the works on the Hills 
above Biggars ferry saw the smoke asscending and heard the 
enemy was there; at night was joined by other Companies from 
the north of Mecklenburg and a few South Carolina Refugees 
under the command of General Sumpter; he being the officer 
highest in grade was invested with the command of the whole 
party. Next morning had information by our patrolls that 
after the enemy had burnt the iron works they marched towards 
where Yorkville now stands. 

General Sumpter moved 7 miles to the S. East where the road 
from Charlotte to the old nation ford crosses Hughes branch 
nigh Sprotts farm in the indian Land; others joind in the course 
of the day; again the 12th had upwards of 500 men; the possi- 
tion being favourable for colecting supplies of provisions deter- 
mined to oceuppy it a few days; but doubtful of being visited by 
the Enemys cavalry the ground being hilly and covered with 
oak Timber the General ordered the timber to be fallen in 
different directions round the Camp somewhat like Abbittiss 
and the body of the trees split into portions and leaned over a 
strong pole supported by forks or some high stump, thé other 
end on the ground at an angle of 30 degrees elevation and facing 
the avenues left through the brush or abbities for passage so 
that they would answer the double purpose‘ for the men to ly 
under and for defence; if the enemys cavalry had come except 
they were supported by a large body of Infantry or artillery 
they could not have forced the camp. 

Major Davie at his Station near Waxa Creek by his Scouts 
discovered a party of the British were advancing up the road 
from Cambden and imediately sent an express to Genl. sumpter 
who by this time had intelligence that the party on the west side 
of the River were retired to rocky mount; on the 17th July 
marched to Waxa and formed a junction with Davies Cavalry; 
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the place being unfavourable for support on the 18th. marched 
down Waxa Creek on the south side past Waxa meeting House! 
to a Doctor Harpers plantation said to be disaffected. The 
Horses were turned into a green corn field not being provender 
for the whole upwards of 700. Early on the 19th the party of 
observation near the enemy communicated that they had 
marched from below the hanging rock creek the road towards 
Charlotte. The Horses were caught in great haste and marched 
briskly to gain the ford on Waxa Creek before the enemy (there 
being no convenient fords below); they halted at noon about 6 
miles below; it was expected they would move on in the evening 
or night and a disposition made for their reception. Major 
Davies Cavalry and 100 Gun men were placed oposite the ford 
on the north side of the Creek, upwards of 500 south of the 
Creek about 30 poles west of the road in a thick wood where 
cavalry could not act; continued in this position until next 
morning but the enemy did not move. If they had advanced 
were to have let them pass until they encountered the party 
with Major Davie when those with General Sumpter were to 
have moved from the concealed possition and attackted them 
in flank and rear; from the nature of the ground and disposi- 
tion of the American force they must have been destroyed; 
neither Cavalry or Artillery could be of service to them. 

It was thought unadvisable to attackt the enemy at his Camp 
and Lord Rawdon when here before had consumed the forage at 
the neighboring farms; General Sumpter moved back on the 
road to Charlotte 16 miles to clems branch and encamped where 
he could draw his supplies from the fertile settlement of Provi- 
dence on his left. 

Continued in this place near a week; the number of his men 
daily diminished, while he kept moving and they expected to 
meet the enemy they kept with him but whenever they came to 
attend only to the dull routine of camp duty such as mounting 
relieving and standing guard and enduring prevations they be- 


“wWaxa meeting House was at this time the Hospital for the sur- 
vivors of those who were wounded at Beauforts defeat about 80 
in number; being between the two armies were neglected in nurses 
medical assistance provisions; perhaps a more complicated scene of 
missery in proportion to their numbers was not exhibited in the 
whole war.’—Foot-note in the original MS. 
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came discontented and those in a convenient distance went home 
and others to the houses of their acquaintances, having no camp 
equipage or utensils but what each man brought with him; tho 
the Officers had rolls of their Companies they were seldom 
Called and they could not tell who were present only as they 
saw them in camp. 

This was the first practical lesson to our Commanders of 
Militia showing that while they kept in motion and the mens 
expectations were up that somthing would be done they con- 
tinued with the army, but a few days stationed in camp they 
became discontented and would scatter and of those who staid 
the careless and slovenly manner in which the duty of guards 
were performed afforded no security to the camp; of this expe- 
reence General Sumpter and other officers availed themselves 
afterwards to the end of the war. Again the 25 of July he had 
not with him more than 100 men and sent out some of them 
through the adjoining Settlements giving notice to all to repair 
to Camp that he intended to attact the enemy; again the 28th. 
such numbers joined as induced him to march. It was known 
the main party of the enemy were at hanging Rock Creek and 
a detachment at Rocky mount on the west of the Cataba. He 
decided on attacting the latter and crossed over the Cataba with 
that view. 

On the ist day of August he arrived at that place; it situ- 
ated on the top of a high hill on the west side of Cataba just 
below the mouth of Rocky Creek (3 miles below where now 
stands the United States establishment). The base of the 
mount is bounded by the River on the east and the Creek on the 
north; the log buildings which were fortified with abetties and 
had loop holes to shoot through stood on the summit of the 
mount and was held by Colo. Turnbull with a party of British 
and some Tories Supposed 150 in the whole. The slope from 
the top ‘of the hill was gradual and near equal on all sides 
and the land cleared; no swell in the ground to shelter them 
from the Enemys fire only on the west side a ledge of a blackish 
kind of Rocks at the distance of 140 yards from the houses. 
The Men were drawn up in line below these Rocks and advanced 
up to them and party sent round on each flank; a brisk fire com- 
_menced on both sides which lasted a considerable time and great 
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exertions were made by the assailants to discover some point 
where they might carry the works but found them equally difi- 
cult at all points, the Enemy were under cover in the fortified 
buildings and sustained but little damage from the Americans 
and the Rocks were not so extensive as to shelter them from the 
fire of the British; the General finding it impossible to take the 
place without Artillery to batter the Houses ordered a retreat. 
Colo. Andrew Neal (of York) a young man of great promise 
and much regreted and two others were killed and 6 wounded.! 
The Enemy did not attempt to annoy him on the retreat; he 
moved up the River and the next day~crossed at Laws ford 
where he met Colo. Irwin from Mecklenburg with a considerable 
reinforcement who had not time to join after the order issued 
at Clems branch 28 July; by slow movements he kept up waxa 
Creek until he forwarded his wounded to the Hospital at Char- 
lotte; some other small parties continued to join and he deter- 
mined to attact the Enemy at hanging Rock; he had discovered 
that his men while marching and fighting and fighting and 
marching they would keep with him but to encamp and remain 
Stationary might calculate with certainty his force would dimin- 
ish—therefore if he failed in his enterprise the loss to the 
Country would only be those who were killed and wounded: the 
remainder might be organised in a short time as formidable as 
before; if he sueceeded it would considerably weaken the Enemys 
effective force and have considerable weight in the operations 
expected shortly would take place. Having made all the neces- 
sary arrangements circumstances would permit the General 
ordered to march on the evening of the 5th. of August with a 
view to attact the enemy early on the next morning; the Enemys 
force was estimated at more than 500 and upwards of half were 
Regulars. General Sumpter marched in the night 16 miles and 


“Among the wounded was Alexander Haynes yet living in the 
South end of Mecklenburg who haying fired his Rifle twice from 
behind the Rocks had load his gun a third time and peeping past 
the side of the black rock for an object his face being white became 
an object for the Enemys marksmen one of whom Shot him close 
under the Eye and ranged under the brain but missed the vertebrae 
of the neck; it was thought he was killed but seeing life was in 
him when they were about to retire his acquaintances carried him off; 
he was cured tho he lost his Hye; it run out shortly after he was 
wounded.”—Foot-note in the original MS. 
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early on the 6th. of August the sound of Horse Bells [and] the 
smoke setled along the valey of hanging Rock Creek apprised 
them they were near the Enemys encampment. 


Part IIA 


After the battle of Hanging Rock, General Sumpter retired 
by slow movements with his wounded, unmolested by the enemy, 
towards Charlotte where the general hospital was now estab- 
lished. When he crossed Waxhaw Creek the wounded were 
placed in charge of the volunteers from Mecklenburg who con- 
stituted the greater part of his force, and were now returning 
home: that county having, without them, her full quota of men 
in the field under General Rutherford, who had recently 
joined General Gates, then advancing between Peedee and 
Lynches Creek, reported to have 6 or 7000 men. 

General Sumpter as soon as disincumbered of his wounded, 
passed the Catawba, and availing himself of the report of Gates’ 
arrival with so large a force, roused his countrymen to join his 
standard, it being the first time a respectable force of South 
Carolina Militia appeared in the field after the enemy came 
into the interior. The conduct of the British General was 
favorable to his views, for shortly after his arrival at Camden 
the greater part of the inhabitants went to him and took pro- 
tection, and were directed to stay at home and pursue their busi- 
ness and their persons and property should be protected, and 
moreover when the army needed supplies the hard cash would be 
paid for them, ete. For a few days this was done, but in a short 
time their property was taken without compensation, and-their 
best horses searched after, to mount the Cavalry and officers of 
the British army. Upon complaint to the commanding officer 
neither pay nor other redress could be had. On the report of 
Gates’s approaching, they were, in addition to other grievances, 
ordered to be organized as militia to be in readiness to join the 
British standard when called on. This changed their condition 


From the North Carolina University Magazine, V. (1856) 51-66, 
101-110, 145-163, where it is printed from the original with emenda- 
tions. This part of Gen. Graham’s narrative was transmitted to 
Mu-phey with his letter of July 14, 1821. (See vol. I., p. 208.) It 
has been copied from the magazine by Major Graham in his Gen. 
Joseph Graham and his Revolutionary Papers, pp. 241-247, 248-263, 
266-272, 284-801, 307-322, 324-350. 
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so far from what they expected and had been promised, that 
they had no further confidence in the British; and if there was 
no alternative but that they must risk their lives and fight they 
would choose on which side. When they joined Gen. Sumpter, 
and occasionally afterwards passed through the country, as 
refugees (as they were called) their relation, of how they had 
been treated by the British, and the small reliance to be placed 
on British promises had a great tendency to cause a more 
decided opposition. 

If the British General had, agreeably to his promise, paid 
for his supplies in specie, suffered the inhabitants to remain 
quietly at home (so long as they demeaned themselves peace- 
ably,) and relieved them from the frequent calls for military 
duty, it is doubted whether ease and cupidity, at that time, 
would not have overcome patriotism—and it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to conjecture what would have been the result, especially 
when the news of this was spread abroad, had not the British 
commanders, fortunately for the country, pursued a different 
course. 

On the arrival of Gates, however the Hero of Saratoga, the 
Conqueror of Burgoyne, the general impression on the public 
mind was that his name was sufficient without an army, and the 
country had full confidence that the enemy would be driven to 
the ocean in a short time. 

The succeeding events are well related by the historians 
referred to, Marshall, Lee, Ramsay, ete. 

When such high expectations of Gen. Gates’s success were 
entertained, it may be judged with what astonishment and sur- 
prise the news of his defeat was received. About 11 o’clock at 
night, 16th August, (the same day of the battle) he arrived in 
Charlotte, seventy-two miles from the battle ground. He did 
not dismount, but stopped two or three minutes, while one of 
his aids! called on Col. Thos. Polk to inform him of the disaster 
they had met with and immediately passed on to Salisbury. 


“At half past 8 o’clock, Col. Senf, Engineer, dismounted at Col. 
Polk’s gate, as he was preparing to step in bed, and gave the in- 
formation of the defeat, and that Gen. Gates was at the gate and 
wished to speak with him. On his going out the Gen. was gone. 

“Note by Col. Wm. Polk, to whom these manuscripts were sub- 
mitted by Judge Murphey.—Hds.”—Foot-note in the N. C. Univ. Mag. 
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The news spread rapidly, and by noon the next day between 
three and four hundred Militia were collected. In the even- 
ing the village was crowded with troops in retreat from the 
battle, and the assembling Militia. The confusion was such 
that the Militia could not be organized until the afternoon of 
the 18th. Neither officers nor soldiers of Gates’s army staid 
any time in Charlotte, but kept moving on the Salisbury road. 
Gen. Smallwood, of Maryland, who commanded the reserve in 
the action, was last engaged and being pressed by the enemy 
in pursuit, compelled to turn in towards the Catawba. It was 
generally believed, he was killed or taken, but on the 3d day 
after the battle, he arrived in Charlotte, to the great joy of the 
troops, he had commanded. His conduct in the action for skill 
and bravery gained him the confidence of his Regulars, which 
in a great measure was transferred to the Militia, whose officers 
consulted him and other regular officers as to what course they 
should pursue at the present crisis. They were encouraged to 
keep embodied and make what resistance they could, if the 
enemy advanced—that as soon as Congress was advised of the 
defeat another army would be ordered to join them—that the 
enemy must have suffered much, and could not advance for some 
time. On the 20th Gen. Smallwood and the rest of the officers 
and privates who had been in the action set out for Hillsboro, 
all except Maj. Anderson of the 3d Maryland Regiment, who 
was left behind, with orders to stay ten or twelve days to col- 
lect what stragglers he could and then follow. In that time he 
collected about sixty and went on. On the same day that Gen. 
Smallwood and the officers and men in service left Charlotte, 
the news was received of Sumpter’s defeat on the 18th. The 
officers commanding the Mecklenburg Militia, and some of the 
most influential citizens convened to consult what~should be 
done. Their’s being a frontier county, the Regulars and 
Militia, who had been in service, all passing on, a numerous and 
victorious enemy shortly expected to invade them, and no expec- 
tation of assistance for some time to come except from their old 
and well tried friends from Rowan county, they had to rely 
on their own strength and resources. Though the regular offi- 
cers encouraged them to expect assistance yet the manner in 
which they did it, and their conduct evidenced that they did not 
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expect it. Several aged and respectable citizens insinuated that 
further resistance would under such circumstances, be temerity, 
and only produce more certain destruction to themselves and 
families, which by some other course might be averted. But 
this was indignantly repelled by a great majority, and especially 
those who had been in action at Hanging Rock. Several of 
them stated that they then had seen the British soldiers run 
like sheep, and many of them bite the dust—that they were by 
no means invincible—that under suitable commanders and 
proper arrangements, they would at any time risk a conflict 
with them man to man—that their cause was just and they con- 
fided that Providence would ultimately give them success, not- 
withstanding the present unfavorable appearances. As to 
endeavoring to obtain terms of the enemy that was out of the 
question. That their sister State South Carolina had tried the 
experiment and found that no faith was to be placed in British 
promises, justice, generosity, or honor. Several of them 
declared that while there was any part of the North American 
Continent to which the British authority did not extend, they 
would endeavor to occupy that. This was one of the times 
which emphatically “tried men’s souls,” rather than when, with 
the enemy at a distance, sitting in deliberative bodies and pass- 
ing abstract resolves, to which it is generally applied. 

The result of the meeting was, that it was recommended to the 
commanding officer, Col. Irwin, to encamp somewhere to the 
south of Charlotte, retain half the men liable to military duty, 
and the other half to attend to their farms, but hold themselves 
in readiness to join, if the Enemy should advance: and that 
Major Davie’s Cavalry (the only corps in service yet unbroken ) 
patrolled the country next to Camden. Col. Irwin selected a 
position seven or eight miles southeast of Charlotte, between 
the two roads that lead to Camden from that place, and 
encamped behind McAlpin’s creek. In a few days he was 
joined by Col. Locke, with a force from Rowan. As General 
Rutherford, had been taken prisoner at Gates’ defeat, the 
Colonels had no superior officer and being equal in rank, a col- 
lision took place as to who should have the chief command. At 
that time there was no law or regulation existing to settle dis- 
putes of this kind and unhappily the esprit du corps began to 
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be manifested by those they commanded. In about a week the 
dispute was fortunately settled. The Governor of N. Carolina, 
shortly after Genl. Gates arrived in Hillsborough, on learning 
that Genl. Rutherford was a prisoner, forwarded a commission 
of Brigadier General to Col. Wm. L. Davidson, who had just 
recovered of the wound he received in the skirmish at Colson’s 
early in July, and by the same messenger a commission to 
Major Davie as Col. of Cavalry. 

Those appointments accorded with publick opinion and settled 
the difficulty referred to. The General arrived in camp the next 
day after he received his commission, and assumed the com- 
mand to the great satisfaction of all parties. He used every 
exertion to increase his numbers, and improve them in military 
discipline, and Col. Davie kept increasing his corps of Cavalry, 
as fast as the limited means of the country would admit. Sey- 
eral of the more ingenious blacksmiths were employed in making 
swords. Scabbards and hangings for them, were made by 
country shoemakers. Both were but coarsely manufactured, but 
found to answer the purpose. 

About the middle of September, Genl. Sumner of the N. 
Carolina line arrived, (the State having no Regulars in the field 
after the fall of Charleston, he now took command of. the 
Militia) having with him about eight hundred Infantry from 
the counties of Guilford, Granville, Orange, etc. etc., and sev- 
eral troops of Cavalry which were placed under the command 
of Col. Davie. 

After the defeat of Gates and Sumpter, Lord Cornwallis’ 
attention was occupied with the disposition of the prisoners and 
wounded, in arranging the civil government in South Carolina, 
in making a suitable disposition of Garrisons in the several 
Ports, (which diminished his moveable forces) and in making 
his arrangements for further operations. He set out from 
Camden with the British army, and by slow marches arrived 
at Hanging Rock on the 18th of September. On the 20th 
camped at Waxhaw Creek giving time for the disaffected to 
join him: they had hitherto been kept under by Col. Davie’s 
Cavalry who were at this time patrolling the country, and gave 
prompt intelligence of every movement of the British army. 
Davie retired before them until near Genl. Davidson’s quarters 
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at McAlpin’s Creek, and obtained a detachment of Infantry 
with which he set out at noon on the 19th, marched in the 
night, and early next morning attacked a Tory detachment at 
Wahab’s plantation, a short distance from the British camp. 
The particulars of this affair are well described by Lee—(who, 
I understood, got the account of that and other affairs from 
Genl. Davie himself.) 

On the 24th September Cornwallis marched from Waxhaw, 
and on the 25th, encamped between McAlpin’s and Sugar Creeks 
10 miles south of Charlotte. He immediately detached Col. 
Tarlton to strike Genl. Sumpter who lay about eight miles on 
his left near Bigger’s Ferry (now Mason’s) who had collected 
about sixty So. Carolina Militia after his defeat on the 18th of 
August. Being in a friendly neighborhood, he had information 
of Tarlton’s approach and instantly crossed to the west side of 
the River, and passed the South Branch up into the Forks. 
Tarlton came to the East bank an hour after Sumpter left it. 

When the patrols gave information of the approach of the 
British army, on the 25th Genls. Sumner and Davidson broke 
up their camp on McAlpin’s Creek and marched directly 
towards Salisbury, leaving Charlotte four miles on their left. 
Genl. Sumner kept on until he crossed the Yadkin at Trading 
ford. Genl. Davidson halted behind Mallard’s Creek, where 
the Salisbury road crosses eight miles North-East of Charlotte. 
Col. Davie and his Cavalry occupied the village. Genl. David- 
son ordered Joseph Graham (who had acted as Adjutant to the 
Mecklenburg Militia since the fall of Charleston, and had been 
for some time before in the regular army under Genl. Lincoln) 
to Charlotte to take command of the Militia assembling there 
in consequence of the alarm of the enemy advancing. He (Gra- 
ham) was requested by Col. Davie as his men were best 
acquainted with the country, and by roads, to go down to the 
enemy’s lines and relieve a party who had been out two days. 
He relieved Col. Davie’s party in the afternoon and in the 
evening took four men stragglers, at a farm adjacent to the 
encampment, who had gone out in search of milk, and sent them 
on to Col. Davie. 

Before sunrise on the 26th Graham’s party discovered the 
front of the enemy advancing, and two of his men who had 
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been sent down their left flank, reported that the whole army 
was in motion—that they had seen their Artillery, Baggage 
ete., coming on. They were immediately sent to give Col. 
Davie notice, and Graham’s troop receded slowly before them. 
After going a short distance the party were covered from the 
view of the British by a swell in the ground. They halted and 
fired on their front as they approached, which the enemy 
returned briskly, and began to deploy. Graham’s party moved 
on, expecting the British Cavalry to pursue, but could see none: 
(it turned out and they were gone with Tarlton after Genl. 
Sumter. ) 

Within two miles of Charlotte where the road from the 
Ferry, comes in, Tarlton joined them. In five minutes after 
he arrived, being indisposed by his night’s march, Maj. Hanger 
took command of the Cavalry, and coming in front compelled 
Graham to keep at a more respectful distance. He was pursued 
by the front troop, in a brisk canter for a mile; after that, they 
went at a common travel, until they came in sight of the village, 
when they halted that the rear might close up, and some of their 
officers endeavored to reconnoiter. 

Col. Davie had nearly completed his disposition for their 
reception, and during the night and morning had the Hospital 
and Military stores removed—Charlotte stands on an eminence 
of small elevation above the adjacent ground,—two wide streets 
crossing each other at right angles—the Court-house was in the 
centre, a frame building raised on eight brick pillars ten feet 
from the ground, which was the most elevated in the place. 
Between the pillars was erected a wall of rock three and a half 
feet high and the open basement answered as a market house for 
the town. Suitable gaps were made in the lots and other - 
enclosures on the East side of the village for the troops to retire 
with facility, when compelled. The main body was drawn up, 
in three lines across the street leading to Salisbury, about fifty 
yards apart,—the front line twenty steps from the Court-house. 
Owing to the swell in the ground and the stone wall aforesaid, 
the whole was nearly masked from the view of the advancing 
foe, until he came near. One troop was drawn up on each side 
of the Court-house in the cross street, at a distance of eighty 
yards from it. That on the left was masked by a brick-house— 
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that on the right by a log-house. Major Dickson of Lincoln 
(since Genl. Dickson) with a party of twenty men was placed 
behind McComb’s house, about twenty-nine poles in advance of 
the Court house on the left of the street. Graham’s command 
(just arrived before the enemy) with Capt. John Brandon’s 
troop from Rowan were placed as a reserve in one line at right 
angles with the street where the jail now stands. In about 
thirty minutes after the enemy made his appearance—he had 
condensed his forces from the loose order of march, by sections, 
and increased the front of his columns—his Cavalry arranged 
in subdivisions—his Infantry in platoons (except the Legion 
which followed the Cavalry.) There appeared an interval of 
about one hundred yards between the columns—the Cavalry 
advanced at a slow pace until fired on by Maj. Dickson’s party 
—they then came on at a brisk trot, until within fifty yards of 
the Court-house, when our first line moved up to the stone wall 
and fired, then wheeled outwards, and passed down the flanks 
of the second line which was advancing—the Enemy supposing 
that we were retreating rushed up to the Court-house and 
received a full fire on each side from the companies placed on 
the cross streets. Upon which, they immediately wheeled and 
retreated down the street, to their Infantry halted and fronted. 
Their Infantry, passed out through the lots on each flank and 
advanced. Our second line when it reached the Court-house, 
fired at the column of Cavalry in retreat, but at rather too great 
a distance for much execution. Their cavalry now began to 
move forward again, but the Legion Infantry were near one 
hundred yards in advance on each flank. When they came in 
view, in rear of the lots, they opened a cross fire on each flank 
of Davie’s men, which for a short time was handsomely returned 
from behind the buildings; but their numbers and firing 
increasing as they deployed, and the Cavalry advancing along 
the street in a menacing attitude, Col. Davie ordered a retreat. 
As soon as the troops who had been engaged passed the reserve 
they had to sustain the whole fire of the Legion which kept 
advancing parallel with the street about eighty yards from it. 
The reserve held their position, until they fired two rounds, 
and moved off in order through the woods on the left of the 
road. The British cavalry kept in thirty poles until Graham’s 
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party passed the first Muddy branch about three-quarters of a 
mile from the Court-house, and one hundred yards from the 
road; where they wheeled and fronted: the Muddy branch being 
between them and the Enemy one hundred yards beyond, and 
gave them one fire. They halted waiting for their infantry, 
which in a short time came running down their flank and began 
to fire. Graham ordered his men to disperse, as the woods 
were thick and they all knew the country. At the distance of 
two or three miles the most of them collected, where the road 
crosses Kennedy’s Creek (where Frew’s farm now is); and as 
the woods were here thick and deemed suitable to rally in, the 
men were drawn up, fronting the Ford, and two men sent over 
to see whether the Horse or Foot were marching in front, it 
being decided that if the former, the troop should fire from their 
saddles. The men sent over had not gone one hundred yards 
from their party before they discovered the front of the Cavalry 
at a small distance, and came back and gave information. The 
party sat on horseback waiting the approach when the first 
thing that presented itself to their view, in the edge of the 
bottom beyond the Creek, at the distance of ninety steps, was 
the front of a full platoon of Infantry on each side of the road 
on whom they instantly fired, and retreated. The enemy fired 
nearly at the same time, and their balls passing directly through 
the woods when our line was formed, and skinning saplings and 
making bark and twigs fly, produced more of a panick on the 
Militia than any disaster which occurred on that day. All the 
firing in Charlotte and beyond had generally passed over their 
heads, but here it appeared to be horizontal. The parties com- 
manded by Brandon and Graham passed on in disorder by 
Sugar Creek church until they ascended thé hill near the cross 
roads, where they formed and fronted. The Enemy’s Infantry 
which came before, and at a distance of two hundred and fifty 
yards halted and took to trees and a fence, and commenced an 
irregular fire, for near a half hour at long shot. Many of our 
men dismounted and fired in the same manner, but owing to the 
distance and the shelter of each, it is believed no damage was 
done, on either side. Col. Davie with his main force, heard the 
firing distinctly, and knowing the enemy were coming on, sent 
an officer to apprise Genl. Davidson, who drew up his men near 
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the Ford on Mallard’s Creek, where the woods (being coppice) 
and deep ravines would protect him from the Cavalry. Ool. 
Davie himself formed, a mile and a half in his front, at a place 
called Sassafras fields; from thence to the cross roads, near 
three miles, was an open ridge with large timber (at that time 
scarcely any undergrowth being upon it) which was quite favor- 
able for the action of Cavalry. During the time the Enemy had 
halted and kept up a desultory fire, he was making his arrange- 
ments near a small Oreek in his rear, by placing his best horses 
in front, and sending about one hundred Cavalry through the 
woods to his right, in order that they might come into and up 
the cross road, so as to surround the party in his front. Their 
conduct indicated some such movement would be attempted, and 
the reserve and others who joined them moved on. When they 
passed the cross roads, that part of the enemy which debouched, 
were discovered coming up the road on their right within thirty 
poles distance, and Maj. Hanger with the remainder, the 
same distance in their rear, the whole about three hundred and 
fifty in number. When the two parties joined at the cross 
roads, they came on at a brisk trot, and from that to a canter, 
as fast as they could preserve order, until they discovered the 
party before them, was by their pursuit pressed out of order. 
They then charged at full speed. When the pursuit became 
close, near one half took to the woods on, each side of the road. 
The front troop of the enemy (commanded by Capt. Stewart) 
pursued them, but the main body commanded by Maj. Hanger 
kept the road until they came in view of the place where Col. 
Davie had formed at Sassafras fields. Being much oui of order 
by the pursuit, they collected their scattered troopers and 
returned to their Legion Infantry and one other Battallion 
about eight hundred men in all, which accompanied the Cavalry 
as far as the cross roads, and remained there drawn up, in posi- 
tion until their return. The main body had halted in Char- 
lotte, whither the whole repaired about sunset. 

On this day we lost Lieut. George Locke (son of Genl. Matthew 
Locke) who was literally cut to pieces in a most barbarous man- 
ner. The barrel of his rifle with which he endeavored to shelter 
himself from their sabres was cut in many places. He and two 
privates were killed, and Col. Lindsay of Georgia, who served 
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as a volunteer without any command, and Adjutant Graham! 
and ten others were wounded. The loss of the Enemy could not 
be ascertained, but was believed to exceed ours—afterwards two 
of their dead were found, near to where Locke was killed and 
Graham wounded, one of whom was known to have been shot by 
Robert Ramsay of Rowan, at the time they charged. But they 
must have sustained the greatest damage in Charlotte. The 
enemy seemed to understand this Parthian kind of warfare, 
and maneuvered with great skill—the Cavalry and Infantry 
supporting each other alternately as the nature of the ground 
or opposition seemed to require. They taught us a lesson of 
the kind, which in several instances was practised against them 
before the end of the war. During the whole day, they com- 
mitted nothing to hazard, except when the Cavalry first charged 
up to the Court-house, and received a heavy fire in front and 
both flanks, at the same time, which compelled them to retreat 
before their Infantry were thrown forward on their flanks. 

Had we omitted fighting on this day, kept our men and 
horses fresh (except a few to reconnoiter and give intelligence 
of the enemy’s movements) and been in readiness to strike the 
foraging parties, which his new position would soon have com- 
pelled him to send out, and thus endeavored to take him by 
detail, it would have been better policy, than with three or four 
hundred mounted Militiamen, of whom not one-fourth were 
equipped as Cavalry, attacking a Regular army completely 
organized of ten times their number, in an open field, when 
every person was sure we would be beaten. The small damage 
sustained in proportion to the risk, appeared providential. 
Several of the British officers stated afterwards, if Col. Tarlton 
had commanded their van instead of Maj. Hanger it would have 
been worse for us. Genl. Davidson retired in the night to 
Phifer’s plantation, twenty miles from Charlotte, and Col. 
Davie behind Rocky River, sixteen miles from Charlotte, and 
four miles in front of Davidson. 

The British army consisted of three Brigades, besides the 
Legion Infantry and Cavalry and some Tories. The Brigade on 

“Graham received nine wounds, three with ball and six with 


sabre and was left on the ground.’—Foot-note in the printed copy 
in the N. 0. Univ. Mag., apparently in the original. 
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the right commanded by Col. Webster encamped on the South- 
East of the Court-house, forty poles from it, at right angles 
to the street leading to Polk’s farm; which street passed thro’ 
lus centre. The Brigade commanded by Brigadier-Genl. Lord 
Rowdon encamped across the street leading towards Salisbury 
thirty poles from the Court-house. His left came near Web- 
ster’s right, and his line at right angles to him. The Brigade 
commanded by Brigadier-Genl. O’Hara parallel to Webster, the 
same distance from the Court-house on the opposite side, front- 
ing towards the Catawba River. The Cavalry, Legion Infan- 
try, Tories, ete., encamped across the street by which they came 
into the village. Their Artillery consisting of four pieces was 
drawn up on the eminence around the Court-house, so that their 
encampment was about eighty poles square, the Court-house 
and Artillery being nearly in the centre. A chain of sentinels 
extended around the encampment at a small distance from it. 
Maj. McArthur was sent with a Battallion to Blair’s mill, ten or 
twelve miles South-East of Charlotte, for the purpose of keep- 
ing up a correspondence with the Tories towards and beyond 
Peedee, and collecting supplies for the army. A guard of fifty 
men were stationed at Polk’s mill (now Wilson’s) in two miles 
of Charlotte, which was kept grinding night and day for 
the army. On the 30th of September Major Dickson set out 
from Col. Davie with sixty men, made a circuit around Char- 
lotte, and in the evening charged on this post. The garrison 
was vigilant, threw itself into a log house on the hill above the 
mill, and had loop holes made, in the daubing and chinks to fire 
through. Dickson was repulsed, with the loss of one man killed 
and several horses wounded. Before the enemy got into the 
house two were wounded, but after that they were secure, and 
the assailants much exposed withdrew. _ 

After the British army had continued in Charlotte about a 
week, having consumed most of the forage and subsistence to 
be obtained in the vicinity, on the third of October Lord Corn- 
wallis ordered out a foraging party consisting of four hundred 
and fifty Infantry, sixty Cavalry and about forty wagons under 
the command of Major Doyle, which went up the road, leading 
to Beattie’s Ford on the Catawba River intending to draw the 
supplies from the fertile settlements on Long Creek waters eight 
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or ten miles North-West of Charlotte. Capt. James Thompson 
and thirteen other men! of the neighborhood, all being well 
acquainted with the whole region, excellent woodsmen and expert 
riflemen, had come together the day before. Anticipating the 
necessity the British would be under to forage, they had gone 
early in the morning to Mitchell’s mill (now Means’) three 
miles from Charlotte, at which place the corn was pulled, (at 
most other places it was standing in the field.) They lay con- 
cealed at this place about an hour, when they heard the wagons 
and Doyle’s party on their march up the great road on their 
right. Finding the enemy had passed on, they started thro’ the 
woods parallel to the great road, at nearly a half mile from it, 
keeping an even pace with the detachment on the road. 


The names of this gallant band were. 

“Capt. James Thompson. Lived where Mr. Latta now does (since 
dead.) 

“Frank Bradley. Killed by four of Bryant’s Tories eleven days 
after this.} 

“James Henry—Dead. 

“Thos. Dickson ) Moved to Tennessee, 

“John Dickson f{ both living. 

“John Long—Dead. 

“Robt. Robinson, Esq., living in Mecklenburg. 

“George Houston ) Moved to Kentucky. 

“Hugh Houston, ; both living. 

“Thos. McClure do do. 

“Genl. George Graham—Clerk of Mecklenburg Superior Court; 
living. 

“Edward Shipley 

“George Shipley \ Dead. 

“John Robinson—living on Crowder’s Creek. 


7“When the British were on their retreat from Charlotte;near 
Old Nation ford, four of Bryant’s men agreed to desert and go home 
by travelling in the night and lying in thickets during the day; their 
names were John McCombs, Richard McCombs, Griffin and 
Ridge. They had taken up in a thicket a mile from Bradley’s 
on the morning of the 14th October. About mid-day Bradley took his 
gun and went out to hunt some missing cattle, came on two of them 
and began to question them and finally took them prisoners. The 
other two who had been lying about twenty steps off and whom he 
had not seen came behind him and seized him, a violent scuffle ensued 
until one of them got his own gun and shot him dead. Bradley was 
a very stout man and without weapons would have been a match for 
all four of them, a man of cool and deliberate courage, much re- 
spected by all who knew him and his death much regretted. A few 
weeks after his murderers went home, Richard McCombs and Griffin 
were killed, the others were taken and sent to Salisbury jail. On 
trial, Jno. McCombs turned States evidence and from him this aec- 
count was obtained—Ridge was hanged.’—Foot-note in the WN. @. 
Univ. Mag., from the original. 
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When Doyle’s party arrived at McIntire’s farm, seven miles 
from Charlotte, after halting a short time, he left about one 
hundred men and ten wagons with one of his captains, believed 
to be sufficient for the transportation, of what could be procured 
at that place. The main body continued their march three or 
four miles to the farms further up. Capt. Thompson and his 
party finding some were halted at this place, moved directly 
towards the thicket, down the spring branch two hundred yards 
from the house. <A point of rocky ridge covered with bushes 
passed obliquely from the road towards the spring and within 
fifty steps of the house, which sheltered them from the view or 
fire of the enemy until within that distance of him. Under this 
cover they deployed into a line ten or twelve feet apart, and 
advanced silently to their intended position. The British were 
much out of order, some at the Barn throwing down oats for the 
wagons, others racing after the chickens, ducks and pigs—a 
squad robbing the bee house, others pillaging the dwelling house. 
A sentinel placed in the edge of the coppice, within a few steps 
of where they advanced, appeared to be alarmed though he had 
not seen them. Capt. Thompson shot him. This being the sig- 
nal for the attack, each man as he could get a view took steady 
and deliberate aim before he fired at the distance of sixty or 
seventy steps. In two instances when two aimed at the same 
man, when the first fired the man fell, and the second had to 
change and search for another object. The enemy immediately 
began to form and fire briskly. None of the party had time to 
load and fire a second shot except Capt. Thompson and Bradley 
who had fired first. The last shot of Captain Thompson was 
aimed at the Captain of the party at the barn, one hundred and 
fifty yards distant. He died of the wound thus received two 
days afterwards, at the house of Samuel McCombs in Charlotte. 
The party retreated through the thicket down the spring branch, 
which ran nearly parallel to the great road, and about thirty 
poles from it for half a mile, where it enters, what is called 
Car’s Creek, a branch of Long Creek. The enemy continued 
to fire briskly in proportion to their numbers, and ceased about 
the time Thompson’s party arrived at this point. Here they 
halted and heard the noise of the main body under Major Doyle, 
who had just arrived at the place where they intended to load 
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their wagons; when they heard the firing at McIntire’s and be- 
came alarmed; and were now hurrying back to support their 
friends. ‘'Thompson’s party loaded their rifles ascended the creek 
bottom deployed as before under cover of a high bank, parallel 
with the road, and about forty yards from it. They had not 
been long at this station, before the enemy’s advance, and some 
wagons came on. They severally fired, after deliberate aim, 
and then retreated down the Creek. When the front of the 
enemy’s columns arrived near the Ford of the Creek they formed, 
and commenced a tremendous fire through the low ground which 
continued until Thompson’s party retreated half a mile. At the 
same time the Cavalry divided, and one half passed down each 
side of the creek. At the same time six or seven hounds came 
in full cry on the track of Thompson’s party, and in about 
three-quarters of a mile came up with them, the British Cay- 
alry, at the same time on their flanks on the high ground. One 
of the dogs was shot, and the others ceased to pursue or make 
any further noise. The face of the country being hilly and 
thickly covered with underbush, Thompson’s party escaped 
unhurt. The Cavalry kept on their flanks, until they arrived at 
the plantation of Robt. Car, Sr., where they appeared much 
enraged, and carried the old gentleman a prisoner to Charlotte, 
although he was seventy years of age. 

Major Doyle’s party moved on from the Ford of the Creek 
and formed a junction with those at McIntire’s farm, took up 
_ their dead, (eight,) and wounded (twelve,) put them in their 
wagons and retreated to Charlotte in great haste, not carrying 
more forage than could have been carried in two wagons. On 
their arrival they reported that they had found a “rebel in every 
bush after passing seven miles, in that direction.” 

It is believed that in the whole war the enemy did not sustain 
so great a loss, nor was he so completely disappointed in his 
objects by so few men. That out of thirty shot fired, twenty 
should do execution, is new in the history of war; and several 
of the party think, that every shot would have told, if they had 
each aimed at a different object, but two or more aiming at the 
same man occasioned the waste of those that failed. 


With the British army, came to Charlotte, Josiah. Martin, 
the last Royal Governor of North Carolina. He had abdicated 


corn” 
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the State in the summer of the year 1775, and now brought with 
him a travelling printing press, which was set up in the village, 
and this being the first entrance of the British army into the 
State, he issued his proclamation! and had a great number of 
copies printed, dated at “Head Quarters, Charlotte, 3d day of 
October, 1780,” countersigned by his Secretary, stating the 
decisive victory gained by the Royal forces over the Rebels on 
the 16th of August last, and exhorting all subjects to return to 
their allegiance and be no longer deceived by the Continental 
Congress and other leaders of the rebellion, inviting all young 
men to repair to the royal standard, and they should have— 
guineas bounty, and the same pay, clothing, and rations as the 
Regulars, and serve only within the province, and only for the 
term of six months, or during the rebellion if it should be 
crushed sooner. Four or five Tories were instantly sent off 
with proclamations among their friends on the west of the 
Catawba—the same number beyond the Peedee and other places. 
Subsequent events, which soon followed prevented them from 
producing the effect intended. 

Before Cornwallis set out from Camden he detached that 
noted partizan, Col. Ferguson, with one hundred and fifty Regu- 
lars and the same number of Tories, three hundred in all, with 
a large stock of spare arms and ammunition over Broad River, 
seventy or eighty miles to the west. His manifest object was to 
arouse, arm and equip his numerous friends in that quarter, who 
it was known would join him as soon as an organized force of 
their own party came near them. Another object was to dis- 
perse or destroy several parties of the Whigs who occasionally 


1The printed proclamation I obtained from an old German about 
five years past, near Vesuvius Furnace, say 1816 or 1817, and for- 
warded it by the hands of Dr. J. McK. Alexander to our Senator 
N. Macon, Hsq., who had written to me for such papers. I have 
heard it was reprinted in the newspapers thereafter, but never saw 
the reprint.”—Foot-note in the VN. C. Univ. Mag., from the original. 
The editors of the magazine added the following note: “The Procla- 
mation was republished, doubtless, from the copy referred to, by the 
writer, and seems to have been appended, to the early publications 
respecting the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence. It was 
recopied in a paper published at Easton Maryland in 1821, which we 
find in Judge Murphey’s collections, and from which we give it entire, 
as follows.—Hds.” See Hoyt, The Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, pp. 1-3. Cf. Wm. B. Alexander’s letter to Nathaniel 
Macon, Feb. 7, 1819, in H. Niles’s Principles and Acts of the Revolu- 
tion in America (Baltimore, 1822), p. 186. 
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molested foraging parties at the posts of Ninety-Six and Au- 
gusta. Ferguson was indefatigable in carrying out the views of 
his General. Great numbers flocked to his standard, whom as 
fast as they came in he armed and organized into companies. 
An unsuccessful attempt made by Col. Clark of Georgia to take 
Augusta, induced Ferguson to move further to the West than 
was intended, in order to intercept their return. But in this 
he was disappointed. After various movements in different 
directions, his numbers still increasing, he arrived at Gilberts- 
town, (near where Rutherfordton now stands,) on the 4th of 
October, his whole force amounting to thirteen hundred men, 
well armed with rifles! and muskets, and plentifully supplied 
with ammunition. On the next day, the 5th of October, he 
received intelligence from some of the Tories coming to join 
him, of a large force, marching against him, under the command 
of Cols. Campbell, Cleveland, Shelby, Williams, the McDow- 
ells, ete. Col. Ferguson, sensible of the approaching danger 
from the numbers and kind of forces in pursuit of him, imme- 
diately decided on endeavoring to reach Charlotte, or if that 
should not be practicable to get within supporting distance of 
that place. He ordered a march, delaying himself a few min- 
utes to write to Cornwallis, apprising him of his situation and 
the course he was pursuing, and soliciting immediate assistance. 
He sent it by two Tories,? with orders to proceed without delay 
to Charlotte. 

For an account of the next movements and the battle of King’s 
Mountain, I refer to the various histories, though I am informed 
by several, who were in the action, that the accounts of it are 
not accurate. I have been promised a correct account by per- 
sons who were there, but I have not yet obtained it. It is well 
known that the party who attacked, vested the chief command 
in Col. Campbell, who fixed the plan of attack and gave all 


“Tt was usual for riflemen to carry a large knife in a scabbard 
appended to the front strap of the shot-bag, across the breast. Col. 
Ferguson (who originally was an officer in a rifle-corps) invented 
the following plan. He had about two inches of the butt end of 
the handle of the knife made small enough to go in the muzzle of 
the rifle to be used as a bayonet, which was done in battle.’—Foot- 
note in the WN. C. Univ. Mag., from the original. 

“The noted Abraham Collins of counterfeiting memory, was one, 
the name of the other was Quinn.”—Ibid. 
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orders until the battle commenced—further, a Maj. Chronicle, 
a young man of great promise, who commanded about eighty 
of the few good Whigs in Lincoln County was killed while 
bravely leading his men up the hill. Of him no mention is 
made in history. Others of his command fell. He was buried 
on the spot, and some four or five years ago a large assemblage 
of citizens collected, had an appropriate oration delivered by 
Dr. MacLean, and a stone erected at the place, with a suitable 
inscription commemorative of his death, and of the Battle. I 
being in the hospital during these transactions, have no personal 
knowledge of them, except as derived from others. 

Lord Cornwallis had due notice of, and was doubtless much 
gratified with the prospect of Ferguson’s progress and success 
in recruiting. With Major McArthur on his right and Fergu- 
son on his left in such force, he expected to be able in a short 
time, to move on and concentrate at Salisbury or some point 
near the centre of the State. But owing to the spirit of this 
part of the country, and the vigilance of Gen’l Davidson and 
Col. Davie he could not learn the force or the disposition of the 
troops collecting in his front. He did not receive Ferguson’s 
express from Gilbertstown, until the morning of the 7th. The 
messengers having to pass through the Whig settlements on 
Crowder’s Creek narrowly escaped being taken. They had to 
lie by in the day and travel in the night, and by this means 
were detained. On the day he received the express, Cornwallis 
ordered Tarlton’s Cavalry to go with the bearers, who were to 
serve as guides to Ferguson’s aid. The Ford at which they 
had crossed was Armour’s, near the mouth of the South Fork 
of the Catawba; it was deep and somewhat difficult to find 
which being represented to Col. Tarlton he sent for Matthew 
Knox, an old man near seventy residing hard by to show them 
the way over. They arrived at the Ford a little before sun-set, 
the water had risen considerably since the express had passed. 
The old man knew this, but said nothing about it, only giving 
them directions how the Ford ran. The advance, about twenty 
in number went in, but before they had gone twenty steps, they 
were swimming—after much difficulty they got out, on the same 
shore—some nearly drowned. They were much enraged with 
Mr. Knox, threatening to “cut the old rebel to pieces,” but the 
commander protected him. They repaired to a neighboring 
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farm, and encamped until morning—by which time the river 
had fallen so as to be passable—and they were about to go over, 
when they met two men, who had been in the Battle at King’s 
Mountain, and gave Tarlton information of the destruction of 
Ferguson’s army and he hastened back to Charlotte. 

Whatever his Lordship’s plans might have been hitherto, they 
were now deranged, and instead of occupying more of the coun- 
try, he decided, on abandoning a part, of what he already 
had to secure the rest. The many posts he had garrisoned 
necessarily diminished his field force, and this with the loss 
of Ferguson’s command, induced him to adopt this course. Cal- 
culating on the probability that the men who had destroyed 
Ferguson might either form a junction with those in front, and 
attack him, or strike at his post of Ninety-six, which was 
beyond protecting distance, in his present advanced position— 
and further that he had consumed all the subsistence for man 
and beast in the village, and it being unsafe to forage on 
account, of such bands as the fourteen men, who handled 
Doyle’s party so roughly at McIntire’s farm—and several of 
his sentinels having been shot! on their posts near the lines, and 
those who did it, escaping with impunity—these considerations 
caused him, to abandon this hostile district, and in one hour 
after Tarlton’s return, having examined the men who escaped 
from the battle of King’s Mountain, he gave orders to march 
the same evening. “The British army left Charlotte about sun- 
set on the 9th of October and took the road leading to the Old 
Nation Ford on the Catawba. They had with them as a guide 
William McCafferty, (an Irishman) who had done business as 
a merchant in Charlotte for some years. ,When the British 
army came, he staid to endeavor to save his property—McCaf- 
ferty led them the road to the right about two miles below Char- 
lotte, which goes to Park’s Mill (now Barnett’s). When they 
got near that place, he suggested that they were on the wrong 
road, and that he must ride a little out of the way to the left, 
to find the right one. When he got a short distance from them 


*Yhe day before he marched from Charlotte, a sentinel was shot 
down, buried on the same spot, and a board placed at the head of the 
grave on which was stuck a half sheet of paper with this inscription 
in large letters. “This is Murder—We will Retaliate’—signed by 


THe Light INFANTRY. 
—Foot-note in the W. C. Univ. Mag., from the original. 
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he wheeled about, as he well knew the country, and left them. 
The scene of confusion and disorder which succeeded among 
them, is not easily described. They were two miles to the right 
of the road they intended to go—the night was dark and being 
near Cedar Creek they were intercepted by high hills and deep 
ravines. They attempted at different places to file to their left 
along by ways, in order to reach the main road; but finally 
most of them got into the woods, were separated into parties, 
and kept halooing to find which way their comrades had gone. 
By midnight they were three or four miles apart and appeared 


*to be panic-struck, lest the Americans should come upon them in 


that situation. They did not concentrate until noon the next 
day about seven miles from Charlotte. Owing to the difficult 
passes they took, the darkness of the night, and the scare upon 
them they left behind them forty wagons and considerable booty 
which was found dispersed, for the most part, near Park’s Mill. 
When McCafferty left them he rode nearly all night, and arriv- 
ing at Col. Davie’s encampment early next morning, communi- 
cated the information of their retreat. Davie immediately 
marched on through Charlotte, and sent a reconnoitering party 
forward, which came in view of them about the time they came 
together, and began to move. Spies kept in view of them for 


three or four miles continually reported to Col. Davie that their 


rear guard was composed of nearly half their Cavalry and 
marched in close order. Finding that no advantage could be 
taken of them in that quarter, Davie turned to the left where 
the road enters the Indian Lands (which at that time were 
woods and unsettled), passed up their left flank at the distance 
of three-fourths of a mile from the road (his spies viewing 
them at every favorable position) and marched in this manner 
parallel to them, for four miles, but their march was so con- 
densed, and in such. perfect order that it was impossible to attack 
them without encountering at the same time, their whole army. 
In the evening he returned to the settlements on Sugar Creek; 
and the British army proceeded on their way by slow marches, 
it being rainy weather and the roads bad, and they not having 
sufficient teams for the transportation of their baggage, after 
the loss of the forty wagons, during their panic as above stated. 
In ten or twelve days they arrived at Winnsboro’, not more 
than seventy miles distant. Here their head-quarters were con- 
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tinued for some time, it being a convenient place for supporting 
their posts of Camden or Ninety-six if either should be attacked. 


When the shattered remains of Gates’ army arrived at Hills- 
boro’ it was re-organized and a corps of Light Infantry formed 
and placed under the command of Genl. Morgan, who had just 
arrived from the North. This corps and the cavalry under Col. 
Washington were despatched westward, and reached Salisbury 
about the time the British army left Charlotte. They came 
and formed a junction with Genl. Davidson and moved in ad- 
vance of Charlotte 12 miles and encamped on Six Mile Creek 
where they remained for some time. Genl. Smallwood after- 
wards arrived and took the command. The cavalry under Col. 
Davie, and Infantry under Genl. Davidson whose term of ser- 
vice expired in November returned home. Towards the end of 
November Genl. Gates arrived with the remains of his army at 
Charlotte, and recalled the commands of Smallwood and Mor- 
gan, to that place. Nothing of consequence now occurred in 
this quarter, except the capture of Col. Rugely’s party by Col. 
Washington with the pine log so well related by all the his- 
torians. 

General Greene arrived at Charlotte early in December and 
took command of the Southern army. He discovered that the 
country where the army now lay, though fertile and well culti- 
vated, was much exhausted by being so long occupied by both 
armies, and decided on making a new disposition of his forces. 
He ordered Genl. Morgan with the Light Infantry under~Col. 
Howard, and the Cavalry under Col. Washington, together with 
what volunteer Militia could be collected to. cross the Catawba 
and Broad Rivers, and occupy a position nearly equidistant from 
the British head-quarters and their post at Ninety-Six. Genl. 
Greene with the main army set out and took up a position 
beyond Peedee, seventy miles to the East; it being convenient for 
raising supplies of provisions and forage; calculating that if 
the enemy should advance again, the people of Mecklenbiirg and 
Rowan, between the Catawba and Yadkin, acting as heretofore, 
would answer the purpose of a central army. 

_ Lord Cornwallis continued at Winnsboro’ waiting for rein- 
forcements under Genl. Leslie, and stores from Charleston. 
Ascertaining the security of the posts occupied by his detach- 
ments, and getting accurate information of the disposition made 
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of his Troops, by his adversary, he broke up his encampment 
at Winnsboro’, early in January 1781, and sent a strong detach- 
ment under Col. Tarlton against Genl. Morgan, and at the same 
time, with his main army, advanced by slow movements between 
the Catawba and Broad Rivers. 

The movement before the battle of the Cowpens and the action 
itself are well described by the historians. 

As soon as Genl. Davidson was advised of the British army 
again advancing, he ordered out the next detachment which was 
detailed for duty from the counties! under his command to ren- 
dezvous between Charlotte and the Catawba River. On the 
19th, he received information of Tarlton’s defeat at Cowpens. 
On the 21st a party of twenty Whigs who lived in the country 
South-East of the Cowpens (but had not been in the fight) 
brought into our camp twenty-eight prisoners, British stragglers, 
whom they had taken, most of whom were wounded—they were 
sent on eastwardly the same day. Genl. Davidson being advised 
of the rapid advance of the British army, and the Troops join- 
ing him, being all infantry, and Genl. Greene having appointed 
Col. Davie to superintend the commissariat department, directed 
Adjutant Graham, who had now recovered of his wounds re- 
ceived in advance of Charlotte on the 26th September to raise 
a company of Cavalry, promising that those who furnished their 
own horses and equipments and served six weeks, should be 
considered as having served a tour of three months, the term 
of duty, required by law. In a few days he succeeded in raising 
a company of fifty-six, mostly enterprising young men, who had 
seen service, but found it difficult to procure arms. Only forty- 
five swords could be produced, and one half of them were made 
by the country Blacksmiths. Only fifteen had pistols, but they 
all had rifles. They carried the muzzle ina small boot, fastened 
beside the right stirrup leather, and the butt ran through the 
shot bag belt, so that the lock came directly under the right 
arm. Those who had a pistol, carried it, swung by a strap, 
about the size, of a bridle rein, on the left side, over the sword, 


“The counties then composing one Brigade, commanded first by 
Rutherford and then by Dayidson were the old Superior Court dis- 
tricts of Salisbury and Morgan, now composing the fourth and fifth 
Divisions of N. C. Militia, whose returns of effective men at this time 
(1821) exceed twenty thousand.”—Foot-note in the NV. C. Univ. Mag., 
from the original. 
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which was belted ‘higher, than the modern mode of wearing 
them, so as not to entangle, the legs, when acting on foot. They 
had at all times, all their arms, with them, whether on foot or 
on horseback, and could act as Infantry or Cavalry, and move 
individually or collectively as emergencies might require. With 
those arms, and mounted generally on strong and durable horses, 
with a pair of saddle bags for the convenience of the rider, and 
a wallet of provender for his horse, they were ready for service, 
without Commissary, Quarter Master, or other staff. 

After the battle of Cowpens, Lord Cornwallis was nearer the 
crossings on the Catawba than Genl. Morgan, and continuing 
to move up the country compelled Morgan to take a circuit 
around him. From the 24th of January until the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, Cornwallis was seldom more than twenty miles from 
Morgan, and sometimes not half so far, and kept moving paral- 
lel to him; but never came into his trail until within sixteen 
miles of Salisbury on the 3d of February.1 

On the 27th of January Cornwallis reached Ramsour’s and 
encamped on the hill where the battle had been fought with the 
Tories on the 20th June preceding. Here he remained one day, 
either to ascertain in what direction to search for Genl. Morgan, 
or to afford his numerous friends an opportunity to join him. 

Genl. Davidson finding the enemy approaching so near, 
divided those under his command in order to guard the different 
Fords on the Catawba. At Tuckasege Ford on the road leading 
from Ramsour’s to Charlotte he placed two hundred men under 
Col. Jo. Williams, of Surry. At Tool’s Ford, seventy men under 
Capt. Potts, of Mecklenburg? at Cowan’s Ford twenty-five men 
under Lt. Thos. Davidson of Mecklenburg. With his greatest 
force, and Graham’s Cavalry he took post at Beattie’s Ford on 


*““Genl. Morgan, aS soon as his pursuers and prisoners were col- 
lected, marched over the Island Ford on Broad River, and up past 
Gilbertstown. Here he detached the greater part of his Militia and 
a part of Washington’s Cavalry with the prisoners. The detach- 
ment took the Cane Creek Road thro’ the ledge of Mountains, which 
divides the heads of the South Fork from the main Catawba, and 
down that river past where Morganton now stands, and crossed at 
the Island Ford. At this Ford Washington’s Cavalry left the pris- 
oners with the Militia and joined Morgan on his march to the Hast.” 
—Foot-note in the WV. C. Univ. Mag., from the original. 

*“At Tuckasege and Tool’s Fords, trees were felled in the road, 
and a ditch dug and parapet made. There were no such Serence at 
the other Fords.’—/bid. 
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the road from Ramsour’s to Salisbury—being twenty miles 
above Col. Williams. On the 31st the Cavalry were despatched 
over the river, and ascertained that the enemy were encamped, 
within four miles. Within two miles they discovered one hun- 
dred of their Cavalry, who followed them, to the river but kept 
at a respectful distance. The dispositions that were being made 
caused them to fear an ambuscade. The same evening Genl. 
Morgan crossed the river at Sherill’s Ford, ten miles higher up, 
and the next morning sent on the Troops under his command 
with Col. Howard, directly towards Salisbury. He himself and 
Col. Washington came down to Beattie’s Ford, about two o’clock, 
and in ten minutes Genl. Greene and his aid Major Pierce 
arrived. He had been early informed of the movements of the 
British army and had first put his Troops in motion, then leay- 
ing them under command of General Huger on their march 
towards Salisbury, he had come on to ascertain the situation of 
affairs, and give orders to the officers in this quarter. Genl. 
Morgan and Col. Washington met him, at this place, by appoint- 
ment. They and Genl. Davidson retired with him out of camp, 
and seating themselves on a log had a conversation of about 
twenty minutes—they then mounted their horses, General 
Greene and aid took the road to Salisbury, Morgan and Wash- 
ington, a way that led to the Troops marching under Howard. 
About the time Genl. Greene had arrived, the British van-guard 
of about four or five hundred men, appeared on the opposite hill 
.beyond the river. Shortly after their arrival some principal 
officer, with a numerous staff, thought to be Lord Cornwallis, 
passed in front of them at different stations halting, and appar- 
ently viewing us, with spy-glasses. In about one hour after 
Genl. Greene’s departure, Genl. Davidson gave orders to the 
Cavalry and about two hundred and fifty Infantry to march 
down the river to Cowan’s Ford four miles below Beattie’s, 
leaving nearly the same number at that place under the com- 
mand of Col. Farmer of Orange. On the march he stated to 
the commanding officer of the Cavalry “that tho’ Genl. Greene 
had never seen the Catawba before, he appeared to know more 
about it than those, who were raised on it,”—and it was the 
Genls. opinion that the enemy were determined to cross the 
river; and he thought it probable their Cavalry would pass over 
some private Ford in the night; and in the morning when the 
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Infantry attempted to force a passage, would attack those, who 
resisted it, in the rear; and as there was no other Cavalry be- 
tween Beattie’s and Tuckasege he ordered that patrolls who 
were best acquainted with the country, should keep passing up 
and down, all night, (and on discovering any party of the enemy 
to have gotten over, to give immediate information to him. 
These orders were carried into effect. The party arrived at the 
Ford about dusk in the evening and after encamping, it was 
too dark to examine our position. At Cowan’s Ford the river 
is supposed to be about four hundred yards wide, of different 
depths, and rocky bottom. That called the Wagon Ford goes 
directly across the river: on coming out, on the eastern shore, 
the road turns down, and winds up the point of a ridge, in 
order to graduate the ascent until it comes to its proper direc- 
tion. Above the coming out place a flat piece of ground, not 
much higher than the water, grown over with Haw and Persim- 
mon bushes and bamboo briars, five and six yards wide, extends 
up the river about thirty-one poles to the mouth of a small 
branch and deep ravine. Outside of this, the bank rises thirty 
or forty feet at an angle of thirty degrees elevation—then the 
rise, is more gradual. That called the Horse Ford (at the 
present time much the most used) comes in on the West at the 
same place, with the Wagon Ford, goes obliquely down the 
river, about two-thirds of the way across, to the point of a large 
island, thence through the island, and across the other one- 
third, to the point of a rocky hill. Tho’ longer, this way is 
much shallower and smoother than the Wagon Ford and eomes 
out, about a quarter of a mile, below it. 

Pout the information received, General, Davidson supposed 
that if the enemy attempted to cross here, they would take the 
Horse Ford; accordingly he encamped on the hill, which over- 
looks it. Lieut. Thos. Davidson’s picket of twenty-five men 
remained at their station, about fifty steps above the Wagon 
Ford, on the flat piece of ground before described, near the 
water’s edge. 

On the same day as Cornwallis was marching to Beattie’s 
Ford, about two miles from it at Col. Black’s farm he left be- 
hind him under the command of Brigadier Genl. O’Hara twelve 
hundred Infantry and Tarlton’s Cavalry, which in the night 
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moved secretly down to Cowan’s Ford, only three miles below. 
The next morning at dawn of day, 1st Feb. 1781, he had his 
columns formed, the Infantry in front with fixed bayonets, mus- 
kets empty carried on the left shoulder at a slope, cartridge 
box on the same shoulder and each man had a stick about the 
size of a hoop pole eight feet long, which he kept setting on the 
bottom below him, to support him, against the rapidity of the 
current, which was generally waist deep, and in some places 
more.!_ The command of the front was committed to Col. Hall 
of the guards, who had for a guide Frederick Hager who lived 
within two miles of the place. They entered the river by sec- 
tions of four, and took the Wagon Ford. The morning was 
cloudy and a fog hung over the water, so that Lt. Davidson’s 
sentinel could not see them until they were near one hundred 
yards in the river. He instantly fired on them, which roused 
the guard, who kept up the fire, but the enemy continued to 
advance. At the first alarm those under Genl. Davidson 
paraded at the Horse Ford, and Graham’s Cavalry was ordered 
to move up briskly, to assist the picket, but by the time they 
got there, and tied their horses, and came up in line to the high 
bank above the Ford, in front of the column, it was within fifty 
yards of the eastern shore. They took steady and deliberate 
aim, and fired. The effect was visible. The three first ranks, 
looked thinned, and they halted. Col. Hall was the first man 
who appeared on horseback, behind about one hundred yards. 
He came pressing up their right flank on the lower side, and 
was distinctly heard giving orders, but we could not hear what 
they were. The column again got in motion, and kept on. One 
of the cavalry riflemen? reloaded aimed at Col. Hall; at the 
flash of the gun both horse and rider went under the water, and 
rose down the stream. It appeared that the horse had gone 
over the man. Two or three soldiers caught him and raised 
him on the upper side. The enemy kept steadily on notwith- 
standing our fire was well maintained. As each section reached 


“Tt is stated by the historians that the river was swollen so as to 
impede the passage of the British. The fact is, it was fordable from 
a week before, until two days after this time, tho’ a little deeper 
than usual. The cause of the enemy’s delay must have been the 
disposition by Genl. Davidson to guard the fords.’’—Foot-note in the 
N. C. Univ. Mag., from the original. 

2“Thos. Barnett, yet living.”—Jbid. 
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the shore, they dropped their setting poles, and brought their 
muskets and cartridge boxes to their proper places, faced to the 
left, and moved up the narrow strip of low ground, to make. 
room for the succeeding section, which moved on, in the same 
manner. By the time the front rank got twenty or thirty steps, 
up the river, they had loaded their pieces and began to fire 
up the bank. The Americans receded a few steps back when 
loading, and when ready to fire would advance to the summit of 
the hill twenty-five or thirty steps from the enemy, as they 
deployed up the river bank. They had gained the Ford and 
just commenced firing when Genl. Davidson arrived from the 
Horse Ford with the Infantry and finding his Cavalry on the 
ground he chose to occupy, and impressed with the opinion 
given by Genl. Greene, that the enemy’s cavalry, would attack 
them in the rear, he ordered Graham’s men, to mount and go 
up the ridge and form two hundred yards behind. As they 
moved off the Infantry took their places and the firing became 
brisk on both sides. The enemy moved steadily forward, their 
firing increasing until their left reached the mouth of the 
branch upwards of thirty poles from the Ford. The ravine 
was too steep to pass. The rear of their Infantry and front of 
their Cavalry was about the middle of the river when the bugle 
sounded on their left, on which, their fire slacked, and nearly 
ceased, (they were loading their pieces.) In about a minute 
it sounded again, when their whole line from the Ford to the 
branch advanced up the bank, with their arms at a trail. The 
hill was in many places, so steep that they had to pull up by 
the bushes. 

Genl. Davidson finding them advancing with loaded arms or- 
dered a retreat for one hundred yards. On gaining the point of 
the ridge their fire was so heavy that he had to recede fifty steps 
beyond the ground assigned for formation; he then ordered his 
men to take trees and had them arranged, to renew the Battle. 
The enemy was advancing slowly in line and only firing, scat- 
teringly, when Genl. Davidson was pierced by a ball and fell 
dead from his horse.! 


“The General was shot with a small rifle ball, near the nipple of 
the left breast and never moved after he fell. It was well known 
that their pilot Frederick Hager had a rifle of this description, and 
always believed that he shot him. Most of the other Tories returned 
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His Infantry retreated in disorder from the unequal contest. 
They dispersed in small squads, and took through the thickets 
in order to evade the enemy’s Cavalry. Graham’s Cavalry 
which was formed about one hundred yards in the rear of where 
Davidson fell, moved off, in order. 

At an early hour Cornwallis placed his remaining force in 
array on the face of the hill fronting Beattie’s Ford; and as soon 
as the firing commenced at Cowan’s Ford, made demonstrations 
of attacking the post at Beattie’s. A company went into the 
water forty or fifty steps and fired. Four pieces of artillery 
fired smartly for thirty minutes, and his front lines kept firing 
by platoons as in field exercises. It was only a feint however. 
Few shot of the musquetry, reached the opposite shore, and the 
artillery did no injury but cut off the branches of some trees near 
our line, which was masked by the point of the hill from the 
enemy’s fire. The Ford was one hundred yards higher up then 
than now. When the British were deploying up the bank at 
Cowan’s Ford, owing to the fog and density of the atmosphere, 
the report of the artillery and platoons at Beattie’s came down 
the river like repeated peals of thunder, as though it were within 
a mile, and was heard over the country, to the distance of 
twenty-five miles. Although it had no effect on our troops 
engaged at Cowan’s, (for they acted well under the circum- 
stances,) yet 1t had a wonderful effect on the people of the 
adjacent country. Hitching up their teams in great haste, and 
packing up their most valuable goods and some means of sub- 
sistence, the men who were not in service and women.and chil- 
dren abandoned their homes, and drove off in different. direc- 
tions. In one hour after the firing the whole country appeared 
in motion, but unfortunately too many of them fled into the 


at or before the end of the war, but Hager went to Tennessee and 
stayed there until some of the Davidson family moved to that 
country, when he moved with eight or ten others, all fugitives from 
justice, and made the first American Settlement on the Arkansas 
River near the 6 Post, married and raised a family there and died 
in the year 1814. Maj. David Wilson and two others found the 
General’s body in the evening, carried him off in the night and buried 
him at Hopewell Church. The grave is yet known, and though 
Congress afterwards passed a resolution appropriating five hundred 
dollars, for a monument, strange to tell, nothing is yet done to 
execute it. For his Biography—See Lee’s Memoirs.”—Foot-note in 
the NV. 0. Univ. Mag., from the original. 
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Salisbury road. The baggage and provision wagons had started 
from Cowan’s as soon as the action began. Graham’s Cavalry 
maintained their order and expected the enemy’s Cavalry would 
pursue the baggage. A disposition was therefore made, by 
placing four men with good horses as a rear guard, and 
despatching two others to give directions to the wagon master 
if he heard firing in his rear, to cause the teamsters to cut the 
horses from the wagons and clear themselves. Moving on 
slowly, halting occasionally, and no enemy appearing, it occured 
to the commanding officer that the enemy’s design must be to 
take Col. Farmer in the rear, at Beattie’s Ford, (if he had main- 
tained his position against the tremendous cannonade.) It was 
believed he had no intelligence of their being actually across 
below the Ford. The Cavalry filed off along a by-road to give 
him notice intending to form a junction with the foot one and 
a half miles from the Ford at a farm. An old lady (the only 
person at the place,) informed them, that shortly after the firmg 
had ceased, Genl. Davidson’s aid had given notice to the party 
at Beattie’s, and they had retired already some distance on the 
Salisbury road. Some rain had fallen, and the men were wet 
and cold, and both men and horses having had but a scanty 
supply of provisions at Cowan’s, the evening before, it was con- 
cluded to get some sustenance and take it off a mile or two in 
the woods and eat it. WVidettes were ordered out, and agreeably 
to rule in such cases, each right hand file, ordered to dismount 
and procure food for himself, comrade and their horses, while 
the left file held the horses. They had not gotten half their 
supply when one of the Videttes gave notice, that on the other 
side of the farm some men were in view,:believed to be the 
enemy, but having Hussar cloaks over their uniform,could not 
be clearly ascertained. But the tails of their horses being 
docked square off, which all knew was the mark of Tarleton’s 
Cavalry, they were instantly recognized; and orders given to 
mount, fronting the enemy. When all were in their places, they 
wheeled off, and up a lane, the whole British Cavalry coming 
briskly round the farm on the other side. When Graham’s 
party passed over a rise in the ground beyond the lane, they 
turned short to the right, and in twenty-five poles crossed a 
swampy branch. When the advance got over they wheeled to 
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protect the rear, but the enemy were so eager in the pursuit, 
that they did not discover them, but kept on, at a brisk gallop 
along the Salisbury road. This was about two miles from 
Torrence’s Tavern, whither they were bound. 

The men who retreated from Beattie’s Ford, and some of 
those who had been at Cowan’s, and many others, some of them 
South Carolina Refugees, as they arrived at Torrence’s Tavern, 
halted. Being wet, cold and hungry, they began to drink spirits, 
carrying it out in pailsfull. The wagons of many of the movers 
with their property were in the lane, the armed men all out of 
order, and mixed with the wagons and people, so that the lane 
could scarcely be passed, when the sound of alarm was given 
from the west end of the lane “Tarleton is coming.” Though 
none had had time to become intoxicated, it was difficult to 
decide what course to pursue at such a crisis. Capt. Nathaniel 
M. Martin, who had served under Col. Davie, and six or eight 
others (armed as Cavalry) rode up meeting the enemy, and 
called to the men to get over the fences and turn facing the 
enemy—that he could make them halt until they could be ready, 
some appeared disposed to do so, others when they crossed the 
fence kept on, some with their pails of whiskey. Martin moved 
forward until within fifty yards of the enemy. They halted 
near two minutes. Tarleton could readily discover the con- 
fusion and disorder that prevailed. One of his party fired a 
Carabine and shot down Capt. Martin’s horse; he was entangled 
and taken prisoner, but escaped from the guard two days after. 
Tarleton and corps charged through the lane. The Militia 
fled in every direction. Those who were on horseback and kept 
the roads were pursued about half a mile. Ten were killed, of 
whom several were old men, unarmed, who had come there in the 
general alarm, and a few were wounded, all with sabres; but few 
guns were fired. On the return of the dragoons from the pur- 
suit, they made great destruction of the property in the wagons 
of those who were moving; ripped up beds and strewed the 
feathers, until the lane was covered with them. Every thing 
else they could destroy was used in the same manner. 

At Cowan’s Ford, besides Gen. Davidson, there were killed, 
James Scott of Lieut. Davidson’s picket, Robert Beaty of Gra- 
ham/’s Cavalry, and one private of Gen. Davidson’s Infantry—in 
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all, four. We had none wounded or taken. The enemy’s loss 
as stated in the official account, published in the Charleston 
Gazette, two months after, was Col. Hall of the Guards, and 
another officer and twenty-nine privates. Thirty-one in all, 
killed, and thirty-five wounded. They left sixteen who were 
so badly wounded they could not be taken along, at Mr. Lucas’s 
(the nearest farm) and a surgeon under protection of a flag was 
left with them. Two wounded officers were carried’ on Biers, 
and such of the other wounded as could not walk were hauled 
in wagons. Some of their dead were found down the river 
some distance lodged in fish traps, and in brush about the banks, 
on rocks, ete., ete. An elegant beaver hat, made agreeably to 
the fashion of those times, marked inside, The property of 
Josiah Martin, Governor, was found ten miles below. It never 
was explained by what means his Excellency lost his hat. He 
was not hurt himself. When General O’Hara sent on Tarleton, 
his men kindled fires on the battle ground to dry themselves, 
cook their breakfast, etc. They buried their dead, disposed of 
their wounded, and about mid-day he marched, and in the after- 
noon united with Lord Cornwallis at Givens’ plantation, two 
miles from Beattie’s Ford, and one mile South of the Salisbury 
road. Tarleton joined them before night. It had rained at 
times all day and in the evening and night it fell in torrents. 

The men under Col. Williams and Capt. Potts who were 
guarding at Tuckasege and Tool’s Fords, had early notice of 
_ the enemy’s crossing, and retired. The different parties met 
in the afternoon at Jno. McK. Alexander’s, eight miles above 
Charlotte. By noon the next day all the men who were not 
dispersed, were collected near Harris’s mill on Rocky river ten 
or twelve miles from the enemy. 

On the second of February the morning was clear, though 
the roads very bad with the rain that had fallen the preceding 
night. The British army marched ten miles to Nelson’s planta- 
tion and encamped. On their way they burnt Torrance’s Tay- 
ernn,' and the dwelling house of John Brevard, Esq.2_ Being 


“At that time kept by widow Torrance. Her husband had been 
killed at the battle of Ramsour’s mill.”—Foot-note in the N. CO. Univ. 
Mag., from the original. 

Mr, Brevard was the father-in-law of Gen. Davidson, and at that 
time had several sons in the regular service. No other cause could 
be assigned for this barbarous mode of warfare.’—Ibid. 
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now within twenty miles of Salisbury, the British General, not 
doubting that the rains and bad roads would obstruct the march 
of Gen. Morgan as much as it did his own, on the 3d of Febru- 
ary marched at an early hour. His pioneers opened a kind of 
track in the bushes on each side of the road for a single file. 
The wagons, Artillery and horsemen only kept the road. By 
the time they got within eight miles of Salisbury their line of 
march was extended four miles, but there were no Troops near 
to intercept them. Their van arrived in Salisbury about three 
o'clock. Before the rear came in, Brigadier Gen. O’Hara and 
the Cavalry moved on. It was seven miles to the Trading Ford 
on the Yadkin, and it was getting dark when he came near. 
Gen. Morgan had passed his regulars and baggage all over, and 
there remained on the South side only one hundred and fifty 
Militia and the baggage wagons of the Troops which had 
escaped from Cowan’s Ford and some others. Finding the 
British approaching, the Militia were drawn up near a half 
mile from the Ford where a branch crosses which was covered 
with small timber and bushes, and there was an old field along 
the road in their front. When O’Hara came, twilight was 
nearly gone. The American position was low along the branch, 
under shade of the timber, that of the advancing foe was 
open, and on higher ground, and between them, and the sky was 
quite visible. When they came within sixty steps, the Ameri- 
cans commenced firing, the enemy returned it and began to 
form in line. As their rear came up they extended their line 
to the right, and were turning the left flank of the Militia by 
crossing the branch above. This being discovered, a retreat was 
ordered after having fired, some two, and some three rounds. It 
was easily effected in the dark. They passed down the river, 
two miles and crossed over, abandoning the baggage and other 
wagons which could not be gotten over, to the enemy, after tak- 
ing out the horses. Two of the Militia were killed—the loss 
of the enemy was not known, but from appearances of blood in 
different places, believed to be ten or twelve. They were by 
far, the most numerous, yet from the positions of the contending 
parties were most exposed. After the firing ceased, the Brit- 
ish marched on to the river, but found the water was too deep 
to ford, and still rising, and that Gen. Morgan encamped on the 
other side, had with him all the boats and canoes. 
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Gen. O’Hara returned to Salisbury the same night, notwith- 
standing the badness of the roads. Those-under his command 
marched thirty-four miles in the course of this day and part of 
the night. On the fourth, the army needed rest and their 
commander being it is supposed, undecided what course to pur- 
sue, they remained in Salisbury.! 

The Yadkin continued full, and was past fording on the 4th— 
Lord Cornwallis theretofore determined to change his route, by 
passing up the West side to the Shallow Ford, as he by this 
movement could place himself nearer the mountains, on the left 
of his adversary, and would have it in his power, either to bring 
him to a battle, or to intercept his passage over the Dan, the 
next large watercourse. The British army marched from Salis- 
bury on the morning of the 5th of February, and had no inter- 
ruption, until they arrived at a bridge over Second Creek. Col. 
Francis Locke had assembled one hundred Militia, and on find- 
ing them coming that way, took the plank off the bridge, and 
arranged his men at such a distance as to be able to destroy any 
who should attempt to repair it. He thus detained them two 
or three hours, until a part of their Cavalry filed off to a Ford 
and were passing. Col. Locke had notice of this and retreated. 
The dragoons pursued, and the van guard overtook and badly 
wounded a Mr. Wilson. They repaired the bridge, the army 
passed on, and in a short distance, got into Bryan’s settlement 
among their friends. 

Davidson’s troops who had been beaten, and retreated from 
the different crossings on the Catawba and had concentrated on 
Rocky River, had early intelligence of every movement made 
by the enemy. When it was understood they were in Salisbury, 
an opinion was entertained, that they would stay there some- 
time, and it was expected they would be furnished with supplies, 
from a settlement ten or fifteen miles Southeast of that place, 
known to be disaffected. Capt. Graham was detached with the 
Cavalry and some volunteers besides, with a view of preventing 
such an intercourse. Setting out early on the 5th February, 
(the same day the enemy left Salisbury,) and aiming to take 
a range, within four or five miles of that place, and go around 


*See W. A. Graham’s Gen. Joseph Graham and his Revolutionary 
Papers, pp. 802 et seq. 
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through the disaffected settlement, by ten o’clock, A. M., he 
heard within six miles of Salisbury that the enemy were march- 
ing towards Shallow Ford. As the original plan was discon- 
certed by this movement of the enemy, it was thought inexpe- 
dient by this officer to return to camp, for further orders; but 
on his own responsibility he decided to take the route after the 
enemy, thinking some opportunity might offer of attacking 
them in detail. They were a half day’s march ahead. He 
evaded the route they had taken, the first day, keeping parallel 
with it, about three miles to their left, and camping at night 
near the South Yadkin. Starting early on the 6th of February, 
he got into the enemy’s trail, but having the South Yadkin to 
pass and several large creeks, he proceeded with caution; draw- 
ing up the party at each crossing, and sending over scouts to 
explore a quarter of a mile ahead; and not passing until they 
reported. At dark he had passed all the creeks and arrived at a 
farm, within ten miles of the Shallow Ford. Here he learned 
that the rear of the enemy had passed this place, a little before 
sunset, and were much scattered on their march, and appeared 
fatigued. The man of the house thought they were upwards of 
two hours in passing, most of the Cavalry being in front. Capt. 
Graham’s party took up at this place for the night, and at the 
first cock crowing in the morning of the 7th set out, intending 
to attack their rear at Shallow Ford; as it was thought scarcely 
possible that they could all have passed the evening before. He 
proceeded cautiously, and came within half a mile of the Ford by 
light, and moved up to it, but not a human being was to be seen. 
They had all passed over in the night. Some of the officers 
ascending a hill above the Ford, could see across into a field, 
in the low ground, where the whole army was just parading. _ 
The front marching off soon—the whole followed before sunrise. 

The American Cavalry were mortified at coming so far and 
achieving nothing. It was decided that twenty of those best 
mounted, should pass the river, after divesting themselves of 
their marks of distinction under command of the Captain. The 
Lieutenant was ordered to draw up the others at the Ford, to 
cover their passage if pursued, and place videttes on the roads 
some distance in his rear, lest some parties of Tories might be 
following the army. The party went over, saw several men 
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whom they did not molest, and who on being questioned made 
professions of loyalty to the King and showed their protections. 
After going about three miles, the two soldiers who were kept 
in advance about one hundred yards, made signal of seeing the 
enemy. On viewing them, there appeared to be about fifty dra- 
goons, marching slowly in compact order. Following them for 
two miles unperceived and finding they kept the same order it 
was thought imprudent to go farther, as it was reputed to be an 
enemy’s country. Returning about a mile they discovered three 
men in red coats coming on, who fled, but being directly run 
down, surrendered. On proceeding further, [they] met a Hes- 
sian and a Briton—they fled—the Briton surrendered, but the 
Hessian held his piece at a charge and would not give it up. 
He was cut down and killed. Before reaching the Ford, we 
took two tories, armed following the army. Having killed 
one, and taken six prisoners, we recrossed the Ford. Those 
left, at that place, had become uneasy, thinking the party had 
met with some disaster, from the length of time it was absent. 
The whole returned a few miles and encamped. The next day 
the prisoners were sent on to the Infantry, supposed to be 
twenty-five or thirty miles behind; and the Cavalry moved a 
few miles into Bryan’s settlements for better quarters, both 
men and horses requiring rest. 

Within three days after this, all the men in arms, who had 
_ been collected, in the rear of the British army, about seven 
hundred in number, advanced and encamped a few miles to the 
South of Shallow Ford. The officers assembled and agreed as 
there were several Colonels, to organize into a Brigade, and 
vested the command in General Andrew Pickéns of South Caro- 
lina. He held the rank of Brigadier General by commission 
from the Governor of that State and had with him about forty 
South Carolina and Georgia Refugees. He had been a witness 
to the disgraceful affair at Torrence’s Tavern on the 1st instant, 
though with out a command at that place. Lieut. Jackson! 
who had served in the Georgia Regulars was appointed Brigade 
Major. The Rev. James Hall then of Rowan, Chaplain. The 


“The same who afterwards served in Congress, and was Governor 
of the State of Georgia, distinguished for his opposition to the Yazoo 
Speculation.”—Foot-note in the NW. OC. Univ. Mag., from the original. 
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men serving a regular tour of duty, the only foot in the Brigade 
were placed under the command of Col. Locke of Rowan, and 
Major John Carruth of Lincoln. For the conveniency of pro- 
curing supplies, while at a distance from the enemy, the Gen- 
eral decided to move on by detachments. Capt. Graham’s troop 
was ordered on in front to take the road, through Salem, and 
to Guilford Court-house. After mid-day, Graham’s men halted 
at Salem for dinner and to feed horses. It was promptly and 
politely furnished at the Tavern by order of Mr. Bagge, the 
superintendent of the village. About the time the men were 
mounting to move on, Mr. Bagge applied to the commander for 
protection against twelve or fifteen men under the command of 
a person called Captain from the hollows on the Yadkin, who 
had come to the other end of the town and began to plunder. 
He immediately went to them and ordered them to desist. They 
disregarded the orders, and remonstrated that they had been 
plundered by Tories and had a right to make themselves whole; 
and they asserted as evidence, that the Moravians were all 
Tories, that the British army had marched through and taken 
nothing, therefore they had a right to take, etc. The troop was 
ordered up from the Tavern, and the plunderers were made to 
restore what they had taken, and move out of the town. 

This was not only a time that tried men’s souls, but tried 
their honesty also, when they found themselves freed from legal 
restraints. In a war each party avails itself of the services of 
the meanest of mankind, (even Indians:) and without regular 
discipline there will be marauding, devastation, and extrava- 
gances continually committed. And it may be mentioned once 
for all, that at this period, the best disposed, were of opinion 
that as they were in the service of their country and no regular 
supplies furnished, they had a right to take them from friend or 
foe. Others, when they found a man wealthy or possessing 
property which they wished to have, would accuse him of tory- 
ism (sometimes without foundation) as a pretext to justify their 
conduct. Such were apt to become too much encumbered with 
baggage for the service, in which they were engaged. 

Gen. Pickens proceeded with his detachments, a few miles 
apart, until he passed Guilford Court-house. After that, his 
march was more condensed. Learning that Gen. Greene had 
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passed Dan River, and that Lord Cornwallis was in Hillsboro’, 
he left his baggage wagons (few in number,) with Col. Locke 
who commanded the foot, to follow after, and moved cautiously 
towards the enemy. In the evening, coming to a mill on Stoney 
Creek, ten miles from Hillsboro’, he detached Capt. Graham 
with twenty of his Cavalry, and Capt. Richard Simmons with 
the same number of mounted riflemen, to examine the position 
of the enemy. The General gave special orders “to proceed 
with caution and commit nothing to hazard against a superior 
force, unless compelled; but if meeting an inferior force, to 
strike them and as quick as possible return to him for as soon 
as an alarm should be given, it might be expected that the 
Cavalry and light troops of the enemy would be at our heels.” 
They set out at dark and in three miles met two men! coming 
from Hillsborough, who gave them information of the British 
army at that place, its position and headquarters, and that a 
guard of twenty men were at Hart’s mill on Eno, a mile and a 
half on this side, which was kept grinding for the army. After 
answering the questions put to them, they were for proceed- 
ing on, but were told they must go back and pilot us as we 
were strangers, and the night was dark. One of them boasted 
of the friendly treatment he had received in Hillsborough and | 
refused: but it was told him, we were Americans, and that he 
should go to shew us the way. He suffered some abuse before 
' he would consent. The night was very dark, with occasional 
showers of rain, which became very heavy, before day. The 
party moved slowly, stopping in hard showers to endeavour to 
keep their arms dry; halted at break of day within half a mile 
of Hart’s mill, until the riflemen announced they could see the 
sights on their guns, then moved on. Having arrived at the 
fork where the road leading from Stony Creek comes into the 
great road, which goes up by Mebane’s, a sentinel hailed the 
advance and fired. The party filed to the right in a thicket 
between the roads; the riflemen dismounting and tieing their 
horses. The sergeant of the guard came to the support of the 
sentinel, with a file of men, hailed, could not see, but hearing 


“One of whom was Robert Faucett, usually called mad or ‘crazy 
Bob Faucett.’ ”—Foot-note in the NV. C. Univ. Mag., from the original. 
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us, fired at the noise, their balls passing through the tree tops 
above our heads. The commanding officer and a few of our 
Cavalry made a dash at them, while their guns were empty, 
to get a view of the ground, and the position of their main 
force. Coming into the great road, they saw the sergeant and 
party running, and the guard drawn up, in the open yard in 
front of the dwelling house; to the right of the road. There 
were two small buildings perhaps a stable and a smith shop on 
the same side of the road, within fifty or sixty steps of the 
dwelling, and the ground descended behind them. The com- 
manding officer and party returned and gave Capt. Simmons 
directions to go behind the swell in the ground until he got the 
buildings between him and the guard and then advance; while 
at the same time, the Cavalry would make a diversion on our 
left. The Captain led his men across the great road, to Me- 
bane’s, and the Cavalry turning to the left, entered an old 
field in open order, upwards of two hundred yards from the 
enemy, and gallopping across it at right angles to their lines— 
completely attracted their attention and drew their fire; until 
Simmon’s party reached the small buildings, and fired from 
the corners of both at the same instant. Those of the enemy 
who did not fall, fled. The Cavalry came down at full charge, 
and by the time the guard had fled one hundred yards beyond 
the river their front was overtaken, and the whole killed or 
captured. Our prisoners were one Lieutenant! and sixteen 
privates, regulars, and two tories. The guard consisted of one 
Lieutenant one sergeant, twenty-four privates, regulars, and 
two tories. There were left on the ground, killed or wounded, 
one sergeant, and eight privates. 

The Cavalry had barely brought back, the prisoners to the 
riflemen, when in the direction of Hillsboro’, a noise was heard, © 
like distant thunder, well known to be the sound of horses feet. 
Instantly the prisoners and a part of the Cavalry were sent 
through the woods up the Enoe. Captain Graham and six 
troopers who had the best horses took their station, where the 


1When the riflemen fired, the Lieutenant ran into the house and 
shut the door, peeped out until he saw Capt. Simmons whom he 
knew to be an officer, then opening the door and stepping out pre- 
sented him his sword in a polite manner, soliciting protection.”— 
Foot-note in the WV. 0. Univ. Mag., from the original. 
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road leads off to Stoney Creek, in order to draw the enemy’s 
attention in that direction intending to disperse if closely 
pressed. The party with the prisoners had just passed out of 
sight, when the enemy came in view at a slow gallop. The 
party with Graham remained until their front had crossed the 
river and then retreated up the Stoney Creek road. When the 
enemy came to the forks of the road, they made no halt to look 
for tracks, but kept on the road to Mebane’s, at great speed. 
After going a mile Graham and his party moved slowly, keeping 
a good lookout, in the rear, and arrived at Gen. Picken’s camp, 
only ten to twelve minutes before Capt. Simmons with the pris- 
oners who came by another road. When the picket discovered 
Capt. Simmons’ party approaching with red coats among them, 
they began to fire upon him, without examination. He halted 
the party, and rode forward at some risk to explain, when they 
permitted him to pass. Fortunately no damage was done. 
The firing produced an alarm, and the whole army was instantly 
drawn up. 

On the arrival of Simmons, Gen. Pickens immediately 
marched up Stoney Creek, and in the afternoon halted at a 
farm to forage. While the horses were eating most of the men 
who had been out, with Graham and Simmons and had slept 
none the night before, had tumbled down, near their horses to 
take a nap, when they were aroused by the old appalling sound, 
from the rear guard, “Tarlton is coming.” The farm was hilly 
and the fences high. The General lined them, with the rifle- 
men, and made gaps at suitable places, for flank movements, or 
retreat. The disposition was nearly completed, when the front 
of the party, came in sight. To the great joy of all, it was dis- 
covered to be Col. Lee with the American Cavalry, just return- 
ing from the retreat with Gen. Greene beyond Dan river. On 
their coming in they attracted much of the attention of the 
militia, who, judging them, though inferior in numbers, to be 
far superior in effectiveness to the British Cavalry, (which 
some of them had seen in the morning,) were inspired, with a 
confidence they had not hitherto possessed. 

The whole army moved a few miles, and encamped at adja- 
cent farms for the night. The next day it was in motion, in 
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different directions nearly the whole day; but did not go far, 
beating down nearer Hillsboro’. The two corps kept near each 
other, though they moved and camped separately, as they had 
done the previous evening. Reconnoitering parties which were 
sent out in the evening and had returned in the night, gave 
notice of a detachment, passing from Hillsborough towards the 
Ford on Haw River. Pickens and Lee put their forces in mo- 
tion, at an early hour, and came into the great road eight miles 
West of Hillsborough, near Mebane’s farm. The whole of the 
militia Cavalry, seventy in number, that had swords, were 
placed under Capt. Graham, and in the rear of Lee’s horse. 
Such of Graham’s men as had not swords, were ordered to join 
another company. They followed the enemy’s trail on the 
road to Haw River, with the Cavalry in front. For the suc- 
ceeding events see Lee’s Memoirs, first volume, page 305, and 
forward. 

During the whole day’s march, every man expected a battle 
and hard fighting. Men’s countenances on such occasions indi- 
cate something which can be understood better than described 
in words. The countenances of the whole militia, throughout 
the day, never showed better. 

Lee states, (page 311,) that Pyles’ men, on seeing the militia, 
in the rear of his Cavalry, recognized and fired on them. The 
true statement is this: Major Dickson, of Lincoln, who com- 
manded the column on our right, (when the disposition for 
attack, had been made at the last farm,) had been thrown out, 
of his proper order of march, by the fences and a branch, and 
when Pyles’ men were first seen, by the Militia they were 
thought to be the party under Dickson, which had come round 
the plantation, and gotten in the road before them. On coming 
within twenty steps of them, Capt. Graham discovered the mis- 
take; seeing them with cleaner clothes than Dickson’s party, 
and each man having a strip of red cloth on his hat. Graham 
riding alongside of Capt. Eggleston who commanded the rear 
of Lee’s horse, remarked to him, “That company is Tories— 
what is the reason they have their arms?” Capt. Eggleston 
addressing a good looking man at the end of the line, supposed 
to be an officer, inquired, “To whom do you belong?” The 
man promptly answered, “A friend to his Majesty.” Where- 
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upon Capt. Eggleston struck him over the head. The militia 
looking on, and waiting for orders, on. this example being set, 
rushed on them like lightning and cut away. The noise in the 
rear, attracted the notice of Lee’s men, and they turned their 
horses short to the right about five steps and in less than a 
minute, the attack was made along the whole line. 

The same page states, that ninety loyalists were killed. The 
next day our militia counted ninety-three dead, and there was 
the appearance of many more being carried off by their friends. 
There were certainly many more wounded. When Lee and 
Pickens retired, it appeared as if three hundred might be lying 
dead. Many perhaps, were only slightly wounded, and lay 
quietly for security. 

At the time the action commenced, Lee’s dragoons in the open 
order of march, extended about the same distance with Pyles’ 
men, who were in close order, and on horseback: and having 
most of them, come from home on that day, were clean, like 
men who now turn out to a review. lLee’s movement was, as 
if he were going to pass them, five or six steps on the left of 
their line. When the alarm was given in the rear, as quickly 
as his men could turn their horses they were engaged: and as 
the tories were over two to one to our actual Cavalry, by press- 
ing forward they went through their line, leaving a number be- 
hind them. The continual cry by the Tories was “You are kill- 
ing your own men. I am a friend to his Majesty. Hurrah 
for King George.” Finding their professions of loyalty and 
all they could say were of no avail, and only the signal for their 
destruction, twelve or fifteen of those whom Lee’s men had gone 
through and who had thrown down their guns, now determining 
to sell their lives as dearly as possible, jumped to their arms, 
and began to fire in every direction, making the Cavalry give 
back a little. But as soon as their guns were empty, they were 
charged upon on every side, by more than could get at them, and 
cut down in a group together. All the harm done by their fire 
was that a dragoon’s horse was shot down. Falling very sud- 
denly, and not moving afterwards the rider’s leg was caught 
under him, and by all his efforts, he could not extricate himself, 
until the action began to slacken; when two of his comrades 
dismounted and rolled the horse off him. Lee’s men had so 
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recently come to the south that they did not understand the 
usual marks of distinction, between Whig and Tory, and after 
the first onset, when all became mixed, they inquired of each 
man, before they attacked him to whom he belonged. The 
enemy readily answered—“To King George.” To many of 
their own militia, they put the same question. Fortunately no 
mistakes occurred, though in some instances! there was great 
danger of them. 

At the close of the action the troops were scattered and mixed 
through each other, completely disorganized. Gen. Pickens and 
Col. Lee gave repeated orders to form, but the confusion was 
such, that their orders were without effect. These officers ap- 
peared sensible of the delicate situation we were in. If Tarl- 
ton who was only two or three miles off, with nearly an equal 
force had come upon us at this juncture, the result must have 
been against us. Lee’s men though under excellent discipline, 
could with difficulty be gotten in order. The commandants 
exhibited great perturbation, until at length Lee ordered Major 
Rudolph to lead off, and his dragoons to fall in behind them. 
Capt. Graham received the same order, as to the militia dra- 
goons; and by the time the line had moved a quarter of a mile 
there was the same order as when we met Pyles. Lee himself, 
while they were forming, staid in the rear of his own corps and 
in front of Graham’s and ordered one of his sergeants to go 
directly back and get a pilot from among the tories and bring 
him forward without delay. The sergeant in a short time 
returned with a middle aged man? who had received a slight 
wound on the head and was bleeding freely. The sergeant 
apologised to his Col. because he could find none who were not 
wounded. Lee asked him several questions relative to the 
roads, farms, water courses, etc: how O’Neals plantation (where 


“See Lee’s Memoirs, page three hundred and seven. Charging up 
to a farm before this affair, expecting to surprise Tarlton, we out- 
rode the legion Infantry, and some Catawba Indians under Capt. 
Oldham, who did not overtake us until the close of the action with 
Pyles. To our discredit it must be stated, that when the Indians 
came up, they were suffered to kill seven or eight wounded men, 
with spears, before they were made to desist.”—Foot-note in the 
N. C. Univ. Mag., from the original. 

“Hig name was Holt, and he lived near that place. ”*__Foot-note in 
the NW. 0. Univ. Mag., from the original. 
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Tarlton then was) was situated: whether open woods hilly or 
level, etc. After answering the several questions, and after an 
interval of about a minute while Lee appeared to be meditating, 
the man addressed him, “Well, God bless your soul, Mr. Tarlton 
you have this day killed a parcel of as good subjects, as ever 
his Majesty had.” Lee, who at this time was not in the humor 
for quizzing, interrupted him saying: “You d—d rascal if you 
call me Tarlton I will take off your head. I will undeceive 
you, we are the Americans and not the British. I am Lee of 
the American Legion and not Tarlton.” The poor fellow ap- 
peared chop-fallen. See Lee’s Memoirs, Volume first, from 
page three hundred and thirteen onwards. As to Col. Preston 
joining us—Tarlton moving in the night—making feints to 
cross Haw River at the Ferries—then turning down to Butler’s 
Ford—all well detailed there. 

When following the enemy’s trail in the night, across from 
the last road leading to the Ferry into that leading to the Ford, 
‘day began to dawn, and Lee ordered Graham’s Cavalry in front 
and gave orders to go on at a canter, until they should overtake 
the enemy, or come to the Ford. If they came upon the enemy, 
no matter in what position or numbers they might be found to 
charge them, and he would be directly at their heels to support 
them. 

The Militia Cavalry took the road and went on at the speed 
. directed, expecting every minute to fall in with the rear of the 
enemy, until they arrived at the Ford. It was now light though 
before sunrise. They could see a troop of Cavalry formed, 
fronting the Ford, on the opposite hill, and thought the British 
Infantry, might be placed along a mill race or some small 
islands to dispute the passage, which they could easily have 
done until they could have been reinforced from Hillsboro’. In 
five minutes Lee arrived, and ordered the Militia to pass the 
Ford. When they entered the water the enemy’s Cavalry 
wheeled off, and took the road. After passing the first planta- 
tion east of the Ford, Lee’s Cavalry again took the front. The 
report of the women along the road was that the enemy had ~ 
passed about thirty minutes before—their horse at a brisk 
trot, and the Infantry as fast as they could move, without run- 
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ning. We found blankets, and goat-skin and other knapsacks, 
which some of them had thrown away, that they might be less 
encumbered. Continuing the pursuit a few miles, our com- 
manders found that Tarlton could not be overtaken, until he 
should be within supporting distance of Lord Cornwallis, and 
gave it over. We turned off the road to the left, and marching 
some distance up on the east side of Haw River, Pickens and 
Lee separated going to those farms, where themselves and 
horses, could get subsistence, which they much needed. They 
rested the remainder of the day and night, keeping patrols out 
between them and Hillsborough. On the day following, about 
ten o’clock, a countryman gave information, that the enemy 
were on the march from Hillsborough towards Haw River. 
Shortly after the patrols came in and confirmed the account. 
General Pickens gave orders to march. By the time the troops 
were under way some of our men who had been out foraging 
came in and reported having seen the enemy within three miles. 
They were off the great road and marching directly to our pres- 
ent encampment. Gen. Pickens placed out, a strong rear guard, 
and moved some distance up the country from the enemy. 
After steering several courses, keeping in motion until after 
sunset, he encamped near a Mr. Dickey’s—the rear guard being 
placed at the Ford of a branch near Dickey’s house, half a mile 
from the camp. Capt. Franklin! had been sent out with a 
patrol beyond the guard. The road forked at the corner of a 
fence one hundred yards from the house. Capt. Franklin’s 
party had taken the right hand way nearly straight forward. 
Major Micajah Lewis of the North Carolina line, who served 
- this campaign as a volunteer without a command, and several 
others went beyond the picket to Dickey’s house. In the 
twilight one of this party discovered a body of troops coming 
round by the road, on the other side of the fence. They 
instantly mounted their horses, rode out and hailed them. They 
halted and answered—“A Friend.” Being asked where they 
came from, they answered—“From Gen. Greene to join Gen. 
Pickens,” and inquired of Major Lewis, if Capt. Franklin had 


“Jesse Franklin, the present Governor.’—Foot-note in the W. C. 
Univ. Mag., from the original. 
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not told them they were coming for that purpose.! | The Major 
answered in the negative. As he well knew Capt. Franklin, 
and that he had gone out that way, not many minutes before, 
their story inspired confidence and threw him off his guard. 
He ordered the leading officer to meet him half way, and give 
the proper explanations, at the same time moving forward until 
he was nearly half way to them. Not seeing any of them ad- 
vance, he was about to halt and turn his horse, when he was 
ordered—“Stand, or they will blow his brains out.” As his 
horse turned they discharged a full platoon at him of twenty 
or thirty guns, broke his thigh, and wounded him badly 
in several other places. His horse was also shot in several 
places, yet notwithstanding, he rode past the guard and into 
the camp a full half mile’ He was taken off into a blanket 
carried by four men to an adjoining farm where he died 
next day—his loss much regretted. On the alarm, Pickens’ 
men were instantly paraded; and all was quiet and steady. 
When Maj. Lewis and party arrived in camp it was fully 
dark. The enemy advanced and began a desultory fire with 
the guard, at the Ford of the branch—Gen. Pickens ordered 
his troops to retire, not knowing what numbers or kind of 
troops were coming against him, and not having a sufficient 
number of edged weapons to risk a night encounter. The fires 
were left burning, and a small party in sight of them, saw the 
enemy advance in line up to them, in about thirty minutes after 
Pickens retired. They had waited to deploy after they passed 
the Ford of the branch where our guard had been stationed. 
From there they had marched in line, as dark as it was. Gen. 
Pickens marched on until after midnight, when crossing a small 
creek, and leaving a rear guard some distance beyond it, he 
encamped a second time. The night being cold, fires were 
kindled, and those who had it, were dressing their food, when 
the rear guard was again attacked, and the men paraded. Find- 
ing the guard pressed and retiring into camp, Gen. Pickens 
ordered a march, receded about three miles farther and turned 


“Tt could never be explained how the enemy or any person with 
them knew Capt. Franklin or that it was he who led out the patrol 
a few minutes before. If they had not referred to him, Major Lewis 
would have been more cautious.”—Foot-note in the N. OC. Univ. Mag., 
from the original. 
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out of the road into the woods. The chickens were crowing, 
and he halted until day. No fires were allowed to be kindled 
though it was very cold. After light a patrol was sent back to 
the last encampment, who ascertained that the enemy had re- 
turned towards Hillsborough from that place, appearing from 
their trail, to have been mostly infantry. Gen. Pickens then 
marched back by that camp, and turned higher up the country, 
farther from the enemy’s present position. 

The last three days had exhibited a specimen of the vicissi- 
tudes of war. Near half the time our men had been in high 
spirits, in full pursuit of the British, had destroyed Pyles and 
party, and Tarlton had barely escaped from us. The other 
half of the time, the British were in eager pursuit of the Ameri- 
cans, who were now in low spirits, and suffering by cold, hunger 
and want of rest; but losing only Major Lewis. 

Gen. Pickens had with him only between six and seven hun- 
dred men, and but about one-tenth of these were equipt to act 
as dragoons. The remainder might be called, mounted infantry 
though variously armed; mostly however with rifles. The late 
risks he had run of being nearly surprised, caused him to be 
more cautious in his movements and encampments. His rule 
was to be formed and moving by ten o’clock in morning, to halt 
once or twice during the day for feeding, to move slowly and in 
different directions. Sometimes he was within ten or fifteen 
miles of the enemy, at other times, in the North of Orange, on 
the head-waters of Hyco, and Countryline Creeks. Whatever 
course he might be going, at sunset, he never failed to turn 
nearly at right angles to it, either to the right or the left for 
two or three miles before he halted for the night. He never 
camped two nights in succession within some miles of the same 
place, and some days did not march more than eight or ten miles 
in all. By these movements it was impossible for the enemy 
by any preconcerted plan to strike at him with a detachment; 
for before they could arrive at the place where their informa- 
tion directed, he would be elsewhere. Thus he ran no risk of 
being obliged to fight against his will unless he should meet 
them by accident, which was hardly probable. In this manner 
he maneuvered for eight or ten days. Lee’s corps was higher 
up, and had not been with Pickens since they separated on the 
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Haw River road, when they left off the pursuit of Tarlton. 

While Pickens and Lee were maneuvering as already related, 
Lord Cornwallis moved from Hillsborough beyond Haw River 
and Alamance, on the road towards Salisbury: and on the 27th 
of February, Colonel Otho Williams (of Maryland,) who suc- 
ceeded General Morgan (when he retired) in command of the 
light troops and cavalry of the army, which Genl. Greene had 
sent on, before him, arrived at High Rock ford on Haw River. 
Col. Washington, Lee, and the militia under Pickens joined 
him there on the next day, and, having crossed the river, ad- 
vanced by different routes nearer the enemy. In the evening 
these troops took up separate encampments, two or three miles 
North of the Alamance? Genl. Pickens ordered out Graham’s 
cavalry to cross the creek and ascertain, the enemy’s position, 
and if opportunity offered to strike some of their small parties. 
Graham had just ascended the hill beyond Alamance when he 
met Col. Washington and corps. It was nearly dark, and the 
Col. advised that it was not safe to proceed farther, for said 
he “there is a sky-gale ahead yonder” pointing to the light of the 
enemy’s encampment, which appeared as if the woods were on 
fire. The orders not being peremptory, Graham returned with 
Washington, which Genl. Pickens approved. Early next morn- 
ing, Col. Lee called at Genl. Pickens’ quarters, and after some 
consultation they came thro’ the camp, calling for volunteer 
cavalry to go with Lee. Soon more proferred, than were re- 
quired. Forty were taken, and Capts. Graham and Simmons 
to command them. Following Lee, he led them over the -Ala- 
mance a short distance where they overtook a like number of 
Col. Preston’s riflemen, and the whole of Lee’s cavalry under 
Maj. Rudolph, and some Catawba Indians. The cavalry and 
riflemen were divided, and twenty of each placed one hun- 
dred yards on the right of the road under Capt. Simmons. 
The same number at the same distance on the left under Capt. 
Graham. These officers were instructed that the cavalry and 
riflemen should protect each other alternately when meeting 
the enemy, if circumstances should require it. Six Catawba 
Indians and four of Lee’s troopers kept the road, thirty poles 
in front of Maj. Rudolph. Graham and Simmons were in- 
structed to keep an equal front, with the Indians, one hundred 
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yards from the road. Major Dickson, of Lincoln, led two hun- 
dred mounted infantry, in the rear of Graham, and Col. Pres- 
ton the same number of Virginia riflemen in the rear of Sim- 
mons. ‘They preserved an equal front with Maj. Rudolph who 
kept the road. About the time, the disposition was completed, 
we heard the British drums and fifes playing distinctly, upwards 
of two miles off. At first, we thought they were on the march, 
but officers used to service, hearing them beat the “short troop,” 
announced that it was only beating off their new guards from 
the morning parade to relieve the old. Two of Lee’s troopers 
now came in, in haste thro’ the woods, having a British pris- 
oner, whom they had picked up, about their guard, that morn- 
ing, and carried him to their Col. who examined him, and sent 
him on, to the rear. Capt. Oldham’s regulars and Capt. Kirk- | 
wood’s Delawares now came in view, up the road behind Maj. 
Rudolph. Lee himself, took position fifty steps in front of 
Rudolph, and one hundred behind the Indians. All being 
arranged the party moved forward slowly. In going upwards 
of a mile, we came to a farm, the road leading thro’ a lane; at 
the end of this lane a branch crossed the road at right angles, 
near which and parallel to it, ran the fences on each side. The 
field on the right was narrow, and Simmons led his party 
around it, that on the left was wide and Graham ordered his 
riflemen to make gaps and pass through. Opposite the middle 
of the lane there was another fence which divided the field,— 
making another gap for a passage, Graham descended thro’ the 
second field, and crossing a ravine, and coming up past a house, 
the riflemen laid down a pair of bars on the way from the house 
to a double barn, thro’ which they passed. In front of the 
barn, was a thick piece, of copice wood, thirty or forty poles 
wide extending across the road to Clapp’s plantation. On enter- 
ing this wood all was silent and no person to be seen. As soon 
as the plantation was passed one of the Indians snorted like a 
deer, whereupon he and his comrades ran forward a few steps 
to the first timber, and fired. The riflemen under Graham 
and Simmons being in front, on advancing a few steps, could 
see the enemy, drawn up in position, and began to fire. The 
columns marching under Major Dickson and Col. Preston, 
instantly dismounted, tied their horses at the fence, and ad- 
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vanced in line. Major Rudolph put Lee’s dragoons in order, 
behind the double barn. While these arrangements were mak- 
ing, the Indians and riflemen kept up a desultory fire in front. 
As the American lines advanced, Graham and Simmons caused 
their men to oblique, to the flanks, out of the way. The woods 
were so thick the foe could not be seen, until they came within 
sixty or seventy steps of him, when a heavy fire commenced, on 
both sides. The Indians who had hitherto been on the alert, 
could not stand it, but turned and ran off, like turkies,—half- 
bent. It had hitherto been the boast, of the militia, how they 
would manage the enemy if they could get him in the woods, 
yet here was demonstration, to the contrary. When the fire 
opened from the enemy’s line, which was very heavy, the sap- 
lings and bushes were so thick that the bark and twigs were con- 
tinually flying and hitting the men on their cheeks and shoulders 
and kept them dodging, to the neglect, of their duty of firing 
and loading as fast as they might have done. After firing about 
three rounds (the enemy still in his first position) they became 
panic-struck, evidently from the bark, and twigs falling around 
them, and the whole line turned nearly at the same time, with- 
out orders and retreated. Lee was conspicuous himself, among 
the militia, but to no purpose. Rudolph who led the Legion 
cavalry through the lane, retired at a brisk trot. Lee who 
retired thro’ the field ordered Graham to mind the gap in the 
_ middle fence, himself going to Kirkwood and Oldham beyond 
the branch. Graham wheeled his cavalry at the gap, fronting 
the enemy, ordering his riflemen to move on. The main part 
of the enemy’s cavalry were passing the lane in the rear of 
Rudolph who retired sullenly, never mending his pace, but keep- 
ing in compact order, while their front was within thirty steps 
of his rear. Another party of British about fifty in number, 
coming through the field, when they saw Graham’s party front 
them, at the middle fence, kept back, until they discovered their 
front in the lane, behind Rudolph, was passing where the middle 
fence joined it; they then advanced, and he retreated, and passed 
the branch opposite the end of the lane, about the same time with 
the Legion cavalry. The enemy being now on the low ground, 
Kirkwood’s and Oldham’s infantry who were drawn up on the 
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rise, about eighty yards in front, opened a fire, on them over 
the heads of our retreating troops which caused their cavalry 
to recede a little, until their infantry arrived. Col. Otho Wil- 
liams and Lee then ordered the militia to form on an alignment 
on each flank of the regulars. Williams superintending that 
on the left, and Lee, Preston’s men on the right. The enemy’s 
infantry were forming in advance of the middle fence and kept 
firing at long shot; and though at a great distance their balls 
kept constantly whizzing among our troops. Cols. Williams 
and Lee used great exertions to form the militia, but as they got 
some to fall in, and exerted themselves to rally others, these 
would move off again. Major Dickson, of Lincoln, who, with 
his characteristic coolnesss, and decision, saw the difficulty, 
observed to Col. Williams, “You may depend upon it, you will 
never get these men to form here while the enemy are firing 
yonder. If you will direct them to form on the next rise beyond 
that hollow, one hundred yards back, they will do it.” Col. 
Williams instantly adopted this plan. Our line was thus 
restored. The regulars retired to their place in it, and the 
firing ceased, tho’ the enemy was still in view. In about twenty 
minutes we marched off in order, and they did not follow. In 
a mile or two we came to the ford on Alamance, where the 
whole light troops, Washington’s cavalry, and all the militia 
belonging to the army except what were with Genl. Greene, 
were drawn up in position. The eminences and passes were 
lined with the latter. This arrangement Col. Williams their 
commander had made, before he came on, to the battle. After 
remaining half an hour the whole marched back five or six 
miles when the different corps separated. Pickens and Lee 
camped together.1 The next day, the 2nd March, some affairs 


“Harly next morning after the battle of Clapp’s mill, the whole of 
the militia officers belonging to Pickens and Preston were convened 
by Cols. Williams and Lee, who proposed to them to consult their 
men, if it would not be agreeable to send every third man home with 
their horses. Being mounted, they were of great service, by the 
eelerity of their movements, yet being encumbered with their horses, 
when a change of positions during action was necessary, it could not 
be made. Their first thought, when they moved from where they 
were engaged, was to get their horses, and could not be brought into 
action a second time—which was unfavorable for the stubborn con- 
tests, we might expect to engage in from this time. That half their 
number organized as infantry would be of more service to the cause 
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took place, tho’ of themselves trivial, yet from the result, and 
the great advantage to the American cause, they are thought 
worthy to be detailed minutely. 

About ten o’clock Genl. Pickens and Col. Lee, came to Capt. 
Graham, and gave him, the following orders. “You will take 
about twenty of your men, and go down the road to where the 
battle was fought yesterday, and see if the enemy are there; if 
they are gone, you will take their trail, and follow, until you 
find out where they are, giving no credit to any information 
you may receive from the inhabitants; but go on, until you 
actually see the British, which when you ascertain, you will 
immediately send or bring us word. We shall be found at a 
plantation two or three miles to the right of this, to which we 
will move, this afternoon. After you have executed this order, 
if it appears anything can be done, without running too much 
risk, you are at liberty to do it. But send an account of where 
the enemy is first. This young German (a man at hand,) is 
well acquainted with the country and will pilot you.” In a half 
hour the party was ready and set out. Arriving at the battle 
ground, and the plantation being open we left half the force 
behind, to support if pursued, while the other half explored, 
and found that the enemy were gone. A signal being given, 
the others came forward and joined us. Our dead were on the 
ground eight in number, two of whom were Graham’s men.1 
We saw a large grave where the enemy had buried their dead, 
in which Mr. Clapp stated, he had seen them put, sixteen, be- 


than all of them as they were. The militia officers gave it as their 
unanimous opinion that their men would not consent to their horses 
being sent home.”—Foot-note.in the N. C. Univ. Mag., from the orig- 
inal. 

“Of this company there were 

“John Ford, of Charlotte. os 

“David Johnston. } Killed. 

“Samuel Martin, Gov. Alex. Martin’s brother, Slightly 
John (Jack) Barnett, yet living in Mecklenburg. f wounded. 

“Robert Harris, Hsq., of Rocky River, badly wounded. Besides 
some bad cuts on his head, his right hand was cut off. Died about 
twelve years ago. 

73 ¢ . 
* Lage phe BOWES phere of leaving their party, 

2 anes and turning off, to the left, 

Joseph Mitchell, since dead. on the retreat.” 


—Foot-note in the W. 0. Univ. Mag., from the original. 


| Taken prisoners, in con- 
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sides an officer, whom they carried off, to bury at head quarters. 
The exact number of wounded on each side was unknown. 
After making some arrangements with Clapp about burying our 
dead, Graham’s party moved on the enemy’s trail, which led 
into the great road from Salisbury to Hillsboro’, nigh to 
where a Mr. Low lived. While some halted on the road in 
view, others rode up to the house, and enquired if any party 
had gone up the road that day. On being answered in the nega- 
tive, they returned. Two Dutchmen now came along, going to 
the British, with loaves of bread, a crock of butter, and a runlet 
of brandy, which they had promised to an officer the day pre- 
ceding. They and their stores were taken in custody, and the 
party proceeded down the great road, on the enemy’s trail. Two 
men going as scouts, one hundred yards in advance, halted and 
made a signal. The officer went forward, and saw a sentinel 
on his post, on the side of the road two hundred yards distant 
beckoning to some one, to come to him. At the same time 
another sentinel was seen one hundred yards to the left of the 
road in the woods. This was about a half mile above Hawkins’ 
plantation, where the British head-quarters then were. The 
party turned up the road, took thro’ the woods and along 
by-paths until they went a short distance from the battle ground, 
into the woods. It was getting dark, and they halted and par- 
took of the stores they had taken, with the Dutchmen. The offi- 
cer had to use great caution, in the distribution of the brandy, 
reminding his men if they went back upon the enemy, much de- 
pended on their being in proper condition. What of the stores 
were not consumed, were distributed among the party, and the 
second in command, was sent on, with the prisoners and intelli- 
gence to Pickens and Lee. It was now fully dark, the com- 
manding officer, pilot and thirteen others turned back. Their 
first move, was to a plantation, somewhat to the left of the way 
and within three-fourths of a mile of Hawkins’ where the enemy 
was. This place being so near, we expected to come upon some 
stragglers outside of their guards, but found no one but the old 
German proprietor and his wife, and one of our wounded men, 
Robert Harris, Esq. Attempting to move him, we found that 
as soon as raised up he fainted. We therefore gave him in 
charge, to the old Dutchman with orders to treat him well, and 
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he should be rewarded, if but otherwise they should suffer, for 
he was a man of high standing. They. promised, and he after- 
wards said, they did every thing they could, for him. The 
party moved from the plantation, into the woods, and upon 
consultation, agreed to attempt to take the sentinel they had 
seen one hundred yards from the road, belonging to the main 
guard. The pilot who knew every spot about there, had gotten 
a full proportion of the store of brandy and was ready to act 
any part assigned him. He led off in that direction, moving 
slowly and cautiously, but the sentinel was vigilant, and hailed 
and would not suffer them to approach him. Attempting to 
fire, his gun flashed, when the whole party made a dash at him, 
but owing to the darkness of the night and the bushes, could not 
find him. They instantly turned towards the sentinel on the 
great road, who hailed and fired before they came nigh him, 
and ran towards the guard. The party went up the road, at a 
canter for two or three hundred yards, and then began to move 
slowly. They soon discovered by the sound of horses’ feet and 
the blackness, in the road, that another party was meeting them. 
We hailed them in a loud and confident tone and were answered: 
“A friend.” It was inquired instantly in the same tone. “A 
friend to whom?” Answer in a rather low tone, “To King 
George.” The word was scarcely pronounced when six of those 
in front fired, and the orders given “Rush on! Rush on. 
Skiver the buggers.” At the same time, those who had fired, 
were moving to the side of the road, out of the way, as had been 
concerted, so that if the enemy had charged them, the remainder 
would have fired in his face and all have taken to the woods. 
But it was discovered, that the enemy were retiring and the party 
rushed on after them. As they were pressed, they turned out 
of the road to the left, and their commander, a sergeant, being 
drawn off his horse, by the limbs of a tree was discovered and 
taken prisoner. The others made their escape, and were heard 
blundering through the woods in great haste. After the pur- 
suit was over the pilot took a right hand path which led out of 
the great road, and after going several miles, stopped at a barn 
and got some forage, went into the woods and fed the horses, 
and partook of the balance of the bread, butter, and brandy 
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which had been taken from the Dutchmen. About midnight 
heard considerable firing about two miles off, on the Salisbury 
road, above Low’s farm, probably upwards of three miles from 
Hawkins’ the British head-quarters. The history of this firing 
as was learned from the captured sergeant, and from deserters, 
afterwards, was this. About sunset the officer of the day stated, 
that some Americans had been viewing the guard, and ordered 
out a patrol of a sergeant and sixteen cavalry, to keep up the 
great road above the plantation and return in pursuance of 
these orders. The sergeant had made no discovery, until he 
returned within a quarter of a mile of the picket, when he met 
Graham’s party, was himself taken; and the others being dis- 
persed, came straggling into camp separately. The whole army 
was alarmed, and under arms. A large body, upwards of one 
hundred horses were sent out. Finding all quiet, they went the 
Salisbury road, beyond Low’s, where they met a company of 
seventy or eighty Tories, coming to join them, off Deep River, 
and the Eastern part of Rowan, who being afraid of falling in 
with the Americans, were marching in the night. The British 
had been so teazed by Graham’s party, that on hailing they 
waited for no reply, but charged them immediately. It was 
said that the Tories having heard of Pyles’ disaster, were afraid 
to confess, to which party they belonged. Four were killed, 
and twenty or thirty badly cut. They made hardly any resist- 
ance. A third of them escaped and went home. The dragoons 
being confident it was Americans had nearly glutted their ven- 
geance before they were sensible of their mistake. When some 
prisoners were taken an explanation took place, but the tories 
were so dispersed that not more than one half of them could be 
collected. In the case of Pyles’ men, they were cut up by the 
Americans, and thought it was the British, in this case they 
were cut up by the British, and thought it was the Americans. 
These miscarriages so completely broke the spirit of the loyal- 
ists in those parts, that no party was known afterwards to 
attempt to join the British, in these or the adjoining counties. 
The above accounted for the firing heard by Graham’s party 
after midnight, which was repeatedly explained afterwards as 
above. Graham’s party having finished their repast, and the 
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balance of the brandy! moved on to Genl. Pickens’ camp, where 
they arrived by sunrise—the party that left them at dark with 
the prisoners and intelligence had gotten in about midnight. 

On the day of the battle at Clapp’s mill, the term of service 
of the militia, commanded by Capt. Graham and other officers 
under Genl. Pickens had expired, but nothing was said about it 
until the 8rd of March. When made known to Genl. Pickens 
he requested the officers to use their influence to induce their 
men to stay a few days longer, for he thought in that time there 
might be a general engagement, and that our militia who had 
been so well tried, might be the means of giving Genl. Greene 
the advantage, etc., etc. 

With such severe duty the horses of Graham’s command were 
much reduced, and the company had lost nine men of those who 
had entered service, with the Captain. Some companies, all 
went home, and it being deemed unsafe to travel singly through 
the Tory settlements east of the Yadkin, arrangements were 
made, that an officer should conduct, each squad of those return- 
ing. Twenty-four of Graham’s company and a few others agreed 
to stay a few days expecting a general battle. Pickens, Lee, 
Williams, and Washington kept up their game of checker-mov- 
ing, in the district of country between the Alamance, Haw 
River and Reedy Fork, continually changing their quarters, and 
appearing to act separately, but yet connected in their plans. 
Lord Cornwallis could not get intelligence of their position so 
as to come at them. Genl. Greene after his return from~Vir- 
ginia, a little behind them, kept maneuvring in the same 
manner. It was the best way of supplying the army, to march 


“Spirits are dangerous to tamper with in an army and frequently 
do injury, but they were believed to be of great service on this occa- 
sion. The men were somewhat excited, tho’ not to such a degree, as 
to render them inert, or disorderly. On meeting a superior foe in 
the dark, just by the lines of his main army, and showing a bold 
front, the enemy became appalled, and fled. On stopping to forage 
in the woods some of the party asked the sergeant why he did not 
fight as he had three more than their number. He replied that not 
above half of his men had pistols, and knowing his party to be small 
and believing that his opponents from their firing and conduct, were 
numerous, he was induced to retreat. He belonged to what was 
called the 16th troop, which had come on, with Genl. Leslie, the 
preceding fall. They wore scarlet coats, and caps covered with white 
sheep skin.”—Foot-note in the NV. C. Univ. Mag., from the original, 
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where supplies were to be had, as the means of transportation 
from a distance, in the existing state of incertitude was difficult 
and hazardous, besides the doubtfulness of where the army 
might be, when they should arrive. The British General dis- 
covered that if the present system was continued it must prove 
ruinous to him. After the late events which had befallen the 
tories, he could not expect his army to increase but rather to 
diminish; and he well knew his adversary would be reinforced 
from the North. Not having a knowledge of any of the coun- 
try, but the district, which he occupied, and ignorant of the posi- 
tion of the quarters of all the American corps, he adopted the 
most eligible plan of annoyance by making a rapid and to them 
unexpected march. If they had any place of concentration, he 
would thus separate them, and pushing them beyond it, make 
them fight in detail, or overtake Williams, or perhaps Genl. 
Greene himself. He was sure there could be no hazard, at any 
point; for the Americans taken unawares, could not bring their 
united forces to bear upon him. With these views, it was on 
the 6th or 7th of March, in the night, he broke up his Camp at 
Hawkins’ and passed the Alamance shortly after daylight, in a 
cloudy morning. His van was discovered by a patroll of Wash- 
ington’s cavalry, who immediately sent on notice, first to Col. 
Clark, who was nearest, and then to the other corps in succes- 
sion. All were soon in motion, each pushing into the road to 
gain the British front, which some did with difficulty. They 
advanced with such celerity that small parties, who endeavored 
to reach their front, fell on their flanks. A scattering fire was 
continually kept up, either on the flanks or in front, as their 
rule was, whenever they saw their adversaries, to fire at them, 
without halting, and press on, in as compact order, as such rapid 
- movements would admit. Williams, Pickens, Clark, Preston, 
Lee and Washington were all moving in their front, at the same 
gait, not more than one-fourth of a mile between them. Ool. 
Tarlton and corps were within one hundred yards of the front 
of their infantry, and tho’ so many opportunities offered, for 
attacking scattering parties of militia coming in, on the flanks, 
he never attempted to charge or pursue them. The appearance 
of Washington and Lee before him, must have prevented him 
from improving such advantages as frequently offered in the 
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course of the day. Washington and Lee superintended the rear 
alternately in person, but nothing could be done, for on the 
first sight of any force, within his reach in front, the enemy 
without halting, fired a platoon and kept steadily forward. It 
appeared to be the object of the British Commanders O’Hara 
and Webster! to bring the Americans to a fight or disperse them. 
The pursuit continued in this manner for ten miles. When we 
came within a short distance of Whitsell’s mill on the Reedy 
fork, of Haw River, Col. Williams galloped ahead in haste and 
selected a position for battle. In sight of the mill he first 
stationed two companies of riflemen, behind trees, one on each 
side of the road. Thirty poles behind these as the ground began 
to turn, he formed a line of militia facing the enemy. About 
three hundred and fifty of his continental Infantry, passed the 
ford, and a part of Preston’s and Clark’s militia, and formed 
fronting it on the opposite side. Washington’s cavalry and 
Graham’s reduced squad of militia, dragoons, one hundred 
yards on the right and rather in the rear of Williams’ line. 
Lee’s dragoons at the same distance on the left, under Rudolph? 
As the enemy approached, the two companies of riflemen, be- 
gan to fire. The enemy halted the first time they had done 
so in twelve miles, and immediately began to deploy. In their 
rapid march, their rear was thrown far back, and it took them 
some time to form. Our dispositions were all made ten or twelve 
minutes before theirs, and during the whole of that time the 
two Rifle companies in front, and some of their light troops, 
kept up a scattering fire, at long shot. When their arrange- 
ments were completed their line began to advance slowly. The 
day was still cloudy, a light rain falling at times; the air was 
calm and dense. The Riflemen kept up a severe fire, retreat- 
ing from tree to tree to the flanks of our second line. When 
the enemy approached this, a brisk fire commenced on both 
sides. From the state of the atmosphere they became enveloped 
in smoke, the fire lasted but a short time, when the militia 


“Tord Cornwallis and the remainder of his army were marching 
behind at their leisure. But the whole of the Militia of his army 
and cavalry were sent on with these officers—supposed to be about 
sixteen hundred in all.”—Foot-note in the NV. C. Univ. Mag., from the 
original. 

“Lee himself attended to Preston’s Militia.”—Jbid. 
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were seen running down the hill from under the smoke. The 
ford was crowded. Many passing the water-course at other 
places, some it was said were drowned. The next object pre- 
sented was the British pushing forward from under the smoke 
in disorder. Upon which, the regulars under Col. Williams, 
and the militia with him on the north side of the water be- 
gan a brisk fire over the heads of the retreating militia, which 
caused the advancing foe to halt, and repair his line, which 
was done in a short time. The fire of Williams’ regulars about 
thirty poles long, was, while it continued, equal to any thing 
that had been seen in the war, for they were under excellent 
discipline. When the enemy had repaired his disorder, his 
line was more than double the length of Williams.’ Their 
front, and those on their flanks beginning to pour in a cross 
fire upon him, and the militia retreating having crossed the 
water and mostly ascended the hill, after his men had fired five 
or six rounds, they wheeled off by sections in a trot and in as 
good order as men in field evolutions. The British continued 
their fire until Williams’ troops had moved up the road one 
hundred yards, and then began to slack. A column of the 
enemy’s infantry, which had not been brought into line, came 
on to the ford, and Tarlton with his cavalry came through. On 
the rise of the hill, he sounded his bugle. As soon as it was 
heard, Col. Washington, yet in his position on the right, about 
forty poles from Tarlton, sounded his bugle also, and Major 
Rudolph at the head of Lee’s corps on the left sounded his. 
Upon this, Washington’s and Lee’s cavalry went off at a canter, 
meeting each other in the road, about twenty poles in Tarlton’s 
front. As they met, they wheeled up the road in a gallop, 
(though in good order) after Col. Williams. Tarlton was 
halted on the hill side and suffered them to pass without moving. 
The infantry on the opposite hill, kept firing until they were 
out of view. When Washington and Rudolph came to 
Williams’ rear, they turned out of the road, about sixty steps, 
on each side, along his flanks. His men were marching briskly, 
and the cavalry officers gave orders that if the infantry was 
charged by the enemy in the rear, they should wheel up, and 
take him in each flank. Washington himself and eight of his 
troopers took the rear. At such parts of the road where a view 
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could be had, two of them were stationed, who, on seeing the 
front of the enemy, galloped up and reported, passing others 
who were stationed in the same manner. Tarlton advanced 
slowly and cautiously for about a mile from the field of battle, 
(a column of infantry following) and then returned. The 
whole way from the battle, three or four miles, the broken 
militia were coming in on each flank, sometimes in squads of 
twenty or thirty, sometimes singly. They were much dissatis- 
fied with the place, that had been assigned them, by the conti- 
nental officers, not allowing them as they stated, an equal 
chance with the regulars; having had to cross the Reedy Fork, 
under the whole fire of the enemy in order of battle. It might 
be stated in defence of the officers that they were really so situ- 
ated that it became necessary to risk the sacrifice of one part 
of their command, tc save the rest, and though the life of one 
man is as dear to him as that of another, yet the loss to the 
cause of three or four militia-men whose term of service would 
expire in a week or two, was not as great as the loss of one 
regular, who was well trained and engaged to serve during the 
war. But this was a kind of logic they were unwilling to 
admit. When it was discovered the enemy were going back, 
Lee’s cavalry fell in the rear of the militia, who were collecting 
fast, and following Williams; Lee himself taking much pains to 
convince the militia officers of the necessity there was, for mak- 
ing the arrangement adopted for the battle. Washington’s cav- 
alry turned into the road in front. Col. Williams ordered Capt. 
Graham, to move on before, with half a dozen of his men and 
overtake Genl. Greene. He stated that he had not time to 
write, but directed him “to inform the General, of the disposi- 
tions made at the mill, and the result of the battle. You were 
with Col. Washington and saw it all. You may tell him but 
two of our regulars are killed and three wounded, and from 
the best I can learn not more than twenty or twenty-five of the 
militia! Say that the militia though much scattered at first 
are generally collected, and joined us again, that the last seen 
of the enemy was, about a mile on this side of the battle-field. 
He was then returning. But chiefly I wish the General to send 


“The enemy’s loss could not be ascertained.’—Foot-note in the 
NV. C. Univ. Mag., from the original. 
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me word whether it is his will that I file off to the right at a 
place he mentioned. Tell him I shall keep along this road, 
until I receive orders.” 

The party proceeded and in travelling three or four miles, 
overtook the army with Gen. Greene on the march. The gen- 
eral himself was near the rear, in much solicitude. He had 
heard the firing and was anxious to know the result. After 
hearing the relation, he asked many questions, and then ordered 
one of his aids to bring the map, dismounted, and he and the aid 
get astride of a log and spread the map, each hand holding a 
corner. After examination it was decided that Colonel Williams’ 
cavalry, and all the light troops should file off at the place 
proposed, which led to Carthy’s Bridge, on Troublesome Creek, 
which they crossed about midnight, and encamped. Gen. Greene 
continued his march by the direct road to Troublesome Iron 
Works, some distance above Col. Williams. He got there about 
dark, and continued at this place until he moved on to the battle 
at Guilford Court-house. 

Capt. Graham and such of his men as continued in service 
for the purpose of being in the general engagement expected to 
take place had got separated, on the day of battle at Whitsell’s 
Mills. The day following they came together at the Iron 
Works, staid there three days until the 10th of March, ten days 
longer than their term of service, and then returned home, for, 
from appearances, according to their view, a general engagement 
might not take place for several weeks. 

For succeeding transactions see the Histories of Marshall, 
Ramsey and Gordon, and Lee’s Memoirs. 

The first months of the year 1781 were not very cold for the 
season but the weather was cloudy and wet. After the 6th of 
February there were no heavy rains to raise the waters much; 
while yet it was so frequent as to keep the earth completely 
saturated, and the roads bad. The militia which assembled in 
the rear of Lord Cornwallis on his march towards Dan River, 
were chiefly from the west of the Yadkin, the counties of Rowan 
and Mecklenburg. They placed themselves under the command 
of Brigadier-General Pickens of South Carolina. Being gen- 
erally mounted as cavalry or infantry, they left their homes 
without much preparation, were without tents and nearly every 
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other kind of camp equipage and without regular supplies of 
provision or forage. Among them, commissaries or quarter- 
masters had no duties to perform. Each man had a blanket or 
great coat or coverlid which he brought from home—a pair of 
saddle-bags, in one end of which, he carried a change of clothes, 
and in the other, his provisions, (when he had any) and a wal- 
let in which to carry provender for his horse. This with his 
saddle, bridle and arms of whatever description they might be, 
constituted the whole of his equipage. When his wallet and 
saddle-bags were replenished he was ready to move with celerity 
any distance in any direction. When they became empty, by 
moving he had an opportunity of filling them, which all con- 
sidered they had a right to do at the house of friend or foe. It 
was furnished cheerfully by one party when in their power, it 
was taken from the other without asking their consent. This 
system afforded men of dishonest propensities an opportunity of 
taking many things which their necessities did not require. 

It was acknowledged by all in service that from Tarlton’s 
defeat until the battle of Guilford, there was not a more active 
campaign in the whole War, and it is evident from the fore- 
going facts, that six or seven hundred of the North Carolina 
Militia under the command of General Andrew Pickens, of 
South Carolina had their full share, and more, of the dangers 
to be encountered, and privations to be endured (which they 
did without a murmur or complaint, except as to the position 
in which some of them had been placed at Whitsell’s Mills) and, 
it may be further stated, without expectation of pay: for at 
that time the state of our currency was such that a month’s pay 
would not purchase a half pint of whiskey. There is one cir- 
cumstance which ought not to be forgotten, that notwithstanding 
the wet and inclement season, and as has been observed, the men 
without shelter frequently wet, sometimes sleeping in wet 
clothes, marching whole nights without sleep, irregularly sup- 
plied with provisions, sometimes bordering on starvation, and 
when provisions were obtained, often badly prepared, yet, under 
all these difficulties and hardships, it has since been often 
remarked, that there was not a single case of indisposition or 
sickness among the militia during the whole campaign. As it 
is generally believed there is no effect without an adequate 
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cause, it is submitted to the consideration of medical gentlemen, 
whether the state of mind and excitement produced thereby did 
operate as a stimulant and have a large share in producing such 
a degree of health above stated. It is well known that in com- 
mon, the same number of men when furnished with the best 
camp equipage and provisions, especially when lately from their 
homes, are subject to many diseases even when only required to 
perform ordinary camp duty. 


Port LIT 4 


When the men who had retreated from the different fords 
on Catawba river, concentrated at Harris’s mill, on Rocky river, 
on the 3d of February, after the death of Gen. Davidson, being 
without a commander, the officers met and drew up an address 
to Gen. Green, recommending that Col. Thomas Polk, of Meck- 
lenburg, should be appointed his successor. It was committed 
to the care of the Rev. Doctor J. Hall, who had no opportunity 
of presenting it until near the last of February. Gen. Green 
forwarded an appointment to Col. Polk, as Brigadier General, 
in the place of Gen. Davidson, deceased, until the legislature 
should make a constitutional appointment. Shortly after Gen. 
Polk received his commission, the news was received of the 
battle of Guilford; and an opinion prevailed that the British 
would retrace their steps by the way of Salisbury and Char- 
lotte, so as to keep up a communication, and act in concert with 
Lord Rawden, who occupied Camden. If such was their plan, 
it was probable the seat of war might be somewhere between 
the Yadkin and Camden. As the citizens of that section of 
country had experienced before the distresses incident to such 
a state, they appeared determined to try to keep the enemy at 
a distance; and Gen. Polk ordered out the next division of 
Militia liable for duty, and forwarded it on to Salisbury, with 
a view of fortifying the fords and passes on the Yadkin river, 
but before he reached Salisbury, intelligence was received that 


From the North Carolina University Magazine, 1. (1852) 182-194. 
This part of Gen. Graham’s narrative was transmitted to Murphey 
with his letter of Oct. 8, 1821. (See vol. IL, p. 287.) It was repub- 
lished in an improved form in ibid., V. (1856) 193-204, frony which 
it has been copied in Major Graham’s Gen. Joseph Graham and his 
Revolutionary Papers, pp. 351-374. 
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the British were on the march from Ramsey’s mill to Fayette- 
ville. He dismissed his men and returned. 

The requisition made by Gen. Polk, fell far short of the 
compliment intended, owing to the prevalence of the small pox. 
When the British army were in Charlotte the preceding fall, 
they had brought it with them; and whether by accident or 
design, could not be ascertained, it spread from them through 
the western counties; and, the greater part who had not taken 
it in the natural way were under innoculation, in the months of 
March and April; so that if the enemy had returned, the country 
could have made but a feeble resistance. It was the second 
time that that malignant disease prevailed in the west, from the 
first settlement of the country. Shortly after the battle of Guil- 
ford, Gov. Rutledge, of South Carolina, who had been invested 
with full powers by the legislature of that State, authorized 
Gen. Sumpter to raise a Brigade of State troops, for the term 
of ten months; each man to find his own clothing, horse, arms 
and equipments, but to be found in forage and rations by the 
public, and receive a grown negro for his pay. Colonel William 
Polk, Wade Hampton, William Hill and — Middleton 
commanded. The greater part of the regiments of Polk, Hamp- 
ton and Hill, were raised in the then counties of Mecklenburg 
_and Rowan, between the Yadkin and Catawba. Many of them 
might be considered as seasoned to a camp life, and, from the 
service they had seen, accustomed to endure hardships and pri- 
- vations, and encounter dangers—how well they acted their part 
in the summer of 1781, until after the battle of Eutaw, is 
recorded in the history of the war within the State of South 
Carolina. They sustained considerable loss of both officers and 
men at the action of Eutaw, in the Autumn; but suffered much 
more from the climate in that low country. Many of them 
never returned. 

In the most sanguinary wars there is generally a greater 
waste of the human species by the disease incident to a military 
life, especially in a sickly climate, than by the enemy. How- 
ever, this is seldom taken into view, either by the men them- 
selves when they enter service, or the government that raises 
them. Yet the monthly returns in the army will at all times 
prove it. 
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A part of the plan of the British General, when he entered 
North Carolina, was to send on a detachment by sea to the port 
of Wilmington. Some armed vessels and transports, under 
Maj. Craige, and 300 to 400 troops took possession of that 
place, without opposition, early in the winter, fortifying the 
town by several redoubts and lines of communication, and per- 
forating loop-holes in a brick church which stood in their range, 
the whole being strengthened by rows of abattis, in some places 
double. They placed a guard on the opposite side of the river, 
in a brick house which they fortified by abattis; and barricaded 
the doors and windows, for the purpose of covering the ferry 
and keeping open the communication with the south west side 
of the river. A majority of the population between Cape Fear 
and the Pedee Rivers were disaffected. Those in South Caro- 
lina were already organized, under a Major Gainey, with whom 
Gen. Marion had frequent contests, and difficulties. Those in 
North Carolina, on the landing of Major Craige at Wilming- 
ton, flocked to him in great numbers; and he only a Major 
himself, commissioned a host of field officers in the counties 
between those two rivers; and had them organized as militia, 
and furnished with ammunition and many of them with arms. 
By the summer the British authority prevailed generally, so high 
as the narrows of the Yadkin, and Bell’s Mill on Deep River. 
The exertions of Colonels T. Brown and Owen, of Bladen, and 
Willis, of Robeson, and other active Whigs, were unavailing, 
the majority against them was so great. Another circumstance 
had considerable influence with the timid and wavering. On 
the arrival of Maj. Craige, the merchants shipped considerable 
supplies of salt, sugar, and other necessaries of which the coun- 
try was becoming destitute; the article of salt had rated from 
$8 to $10 per bushel, or was bartered for a good cow and calf 
or four year old steer; other articles of necessity in the same 
proportion. The getting a plentiful supply on reasonable terms 
induced many to go to Wilmington who otherwise would have 
been for the country. Such Whigs as were active or had used 
efforts to suppress the rising of the Tories, had to fly from that 
district of country; others were taken prisoners and carried to 
Wilmington and put on board a prison ship where they endured 
great hardships. After Lord Cornwallis had marched from 
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Wilmington to the northward, and Gen. Green had moved near 
Camden, the few good Whigs who lived-in Montgomery and 
Anson counties, returned to their homes about the beginning 
of May; after which frequent small contests took place between 
them and the Tories. Colonels Wade of Anson, Childs, of 
Montgomery, and Crawford, of Richmond counties, headed the 
Whigs; Cols. Fanning, Elrod and McNeil, the Tories. The 
counties between Drowning Creek and Pedee were traversed by 
the scouts of both parties; a system of plunder and cruelty was 
practised by the Tories under Fanning, which soon produced 
a spirit of retaliation on the part of the Whigs, and devastation 
marked the track of both parties as they passed the dwellings of 
their adversaries. Several skirmishes took place in the months 
of July and August, in which the Tories, commanded by Fan- 
ning, obtained advantage over the Whigs, who were commonly 
ordered out two weeks for a tour. In August the whole force 
that could be raised in the aforesaid counties were ordered out, 
and they met the Tories at Bettes’ Bridge on Drowning Creek, 
on the first day of September, where they had a battle, for the 
particulars of which I refer to the written account of the Rev. 
Jonathan Jackson, who was a Captain and got wounded. The 
Whigs were defeated. Mr. Jackson, though a prisoner, would 
not tell the loss of the Tories. He saw but two dead and sey- 
eral wounded. The same party, after a day or two for refresh- 
ment, and some reinforcements, moved on to Hillsborough, cap- 
tured Governor Burke, etc., and fought a battle at Lindley’s 
Mill. 

About the last of April, Gen. Green had settled a cartel with 
the British General for exchange of prisoners, in pursuance of 
which, Gen. Rutherford and several other officers who had been 
captured at Gates’ defeat, and sent to Augustine, where they 
endured great hardships, now were exchanged and returned 
home. In the month of August the General again took the 
command of the Militia in Salisbury district, (since Salisbury 
and Morgan.) He soon had information of the progress the 
Tories were making between Pedee and Cape Fear, and an ap- 
plication from the officers commanding on the frontiers in that 
quarter for assistance. He ordered out the next detachment 
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hable for duty, to rendezvous on Little River, in Montgomery 
county, by the 15th of September, and addressed the citizens to 
volunteer as cavalry beside those who were drafted as Infantry. 
There assembled at the plantation of a Mr. Robison about that 
time, and shortly after the period appointed, about 950 infan- 
try, and near 200 cavalry, seventy of whom were equipped as 
dragoons, in two troops, under the command of Capt. [Sim- 
mons of | Rowan and Capt. Graham of Mecklenburg. Robert 
Smith, of Mecklenburg, who had served as a captain in ‘the 
regulars until the regiments in the North Carolina line were 
reduced, was appointed Major and vested with the command 
of the whole cavalry. It was near the first of October before 
arrangements could be completed for moving forward towards 
the enemy. In the mean time the officers were diligent in 
disciplining their men, especially the cavalry—several having 
done duty first with Davy then with Washington and Lee. The 
enemy, as we learned afterwards, had their spies present, and 
reported from time to time, which made an impression in favor 
of the Whigs. Scouts were sent out but the enemy kept retired 
behind Drowning Creek, and no parties came in contact. The 
army marched about the first of October, by slow movements; 
took the road towards Fayetteville. The cavalry scoured the 
country for some distance to the right: arrived high on Drown- 
ing Creek, (Monroes bridge;) stayed a few days in that neigh- 
borhood, were joined by Capt. Gilespy from Guilford, with a 
troop of dragoons, which increased that description of troops 
to 100, and several companies of mounted infantry. The whole 
cavalry was upwards of 300. Major Smith! was appointed 
Colonel Commandant of all the cavalry, and Capt. Graham, 
Major, his suit Charles Polk, Capt. of the Mecklenburg troop. 
The whole force of every description might be 1,400—350 
horse, and 1050 foot. After crossing Drowning Creek a few 
miles, the army turned to the right, aiming to keep between the 
heads of the waters which run into Wacema on the right, and 
Rock Fish and Cape Fear on the left. The order of march 
was, Major Graham with the dragoons, and one troop of 
mounted infantry in front; next Gen. Rutherfords infantry; 
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then the baggage train; in the rear, Col. Smith’s mounted in- 
fantry; as the roads were bad, it caused the line of march to be 
extended. 

Moving in the foregoing order near Rock Fish Creek, on the 
15th of October, 1781, the advance dragoons, 16 in number, 
discovered before them 40 Tories, who, under a Col. McNeil, 
had been sent out to reconnoitre. Our advance did not hesitate 
a moment, but charged them: they fled. On being closely 
pressed, they dispersed and took into the swamps and escaped. 
The General came in front, wished the dragoons to follow their 
trail, as it would lead to their main camp; but that was impos- 
sible, as they had dispersed. He then ordered the whole cav- 
alry in front to take the trail McNeil’s party had come, as he 
must have been sent from their camp. Col. Owen, of Bladen, 
with about 35 mounted men joined, making the cavalry in front 
about 150—took the back track of McNeil’s party, which after 
several windings led towards McFall’s mill, on Raft Swamp; 
they captured an old man, who stated they had left their camp 
at that place in the morning. In his opinion, there were 600 
men, commanded by four Colonels—Elrod, Ray, McNeil and 
McDougal; that Fanning was not with them—he had been 
wounded in a battle with Gen. Butler; was lying out; when we 
came in sight of that place, smoke appeared, like a camp; made 
dispositions for attack. The front troop advanced, but the 
enemy was gone all but two, whom they took, one of whom was 
just from Wilmington; he had British arms and uniform, and 
in attempting to escape he had received a wound on the head. 
Their information was, that the enemy had marched upwards 
of half an hour; that on the arrival of McNeil’s party, coming 
scattering into camp, many run into the swamp; could scarcely 
be induced to return. Graham’s party took their trail; kept on 
at a common travel, and in three or four miles discovered their 
rear, and at the same instant was discovered by them. The 
pilot stated there was no swamp nigher than a quarter of a mile 
of them; they were on horse back, and appeared making a dis- 
position for resistance. The Whigs were halted for the rear 
to close up, and dispositions made for attack; Simmons’ trcop 
in front in line, the other two troops in column behind their 
centre. The mounted infantry on the flanks, moved on. Sim- 
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mons was instructed, if it appeared like serious resistance, to 
wheel down the flanks to our rear; if not, to charge them. In 
moving towards them, at a trot, at the distance of 30 or 40 
poles, they began to fire some over their shoulders, when facing 
from us: the Whigs raised a shout, and the front troop charged 
into them at full speed. The column came after at a brisk 
gallop, as fast as they could preserve order, and the mounted 
infantry fell in the rear. The enemy broke and fled as fast 
as they could; but the stout horses and expert riders of the West 
soon overtook them; and when they came in contact with the 
sand hill poneys, went through, trod down, and turned over 
horses and riders. After their first fire, they thought of no 
further resistance; endeavored to make their escape; aimed for 
a branch of the Raft Swamp in their front, over which there was 
a causeway 200 yards wide. Our troops entered the causeway 
with them, using the sabre against all they could reach, which 
as soon as felt, the Tories would throw themselves off on each 
side into the ditch, quitting their horses and making off in the 
swamp; the dragoons near the front fired their pistols at them, 
in their retreat. By the time the Whigs got half way through, 
the causeway was crowded with dismounted poneys for 20 steps 
before them, so that it was impossible for them to pass. Two 
or three stout men dismounted, and kept pushing them over into 
the ditch out of the way. When a little cleared, the dragoons 
rushed over; the front troop, now scattered, pursued in all 
directions. The front of the second troop on passing the cause- 
way, 100 yards, were halted, that the rear might pass the defile, 
and close up again; about two-thirds were over; a fire began 
about 100 poles in front. The officer leading the enemy’s van, 
had availed himself in the time lost in crossing the causeway, 
and had formed about 150 men near the corner of a field, and 
on the approach of the scattering troops pursuing, began to fire 
on them; which as soon as heard, our main body moved on, 
coming within 200 yards of the enemy. They gave a general 
fire: their guns being empty, was the signal for the dragoons to 
charge them at full speed. They fled, and in half a mile entered 
a causway which leads across the main Raft Swamp. Our 
front entered it with them, and here again, was acted the same 
as at the last causeway. By reaching forward, and striking 
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with the point of the sabre, the rider would tumble into the ditch 
and make off through the mud, leaving his horse in the way; 
the pistols in front were fired as before. The causeway was 
long, and some breaches in it increased the difficulty. The 
mounted infantry, with Col. Owen, were ordered to dismount 
and come forward; but our cavalry were so much in their way, 
and Tory ponies swarmed in the broken causeway, it was getting 
too dark to see to shoot, by the time they reached the front. 
As the enemy were much scattered and completely beaten, it was 
thought inexpedient to pursue the victory farther. The men 
were collected by the sound of the trumpet at the west side of 
the swamp, and marched back to where Gen. Rutherford was 
encamped, near McFall’s mill, where they arrived about 10 
o’clock at night: sustained no damage on our part, only two 
swords (which were formed by blacksmiths) broken. The 
enemy had 16 killed, and it is believed about 50 wounded, most 
of them slightly, as they uniformly, on receiving one cut with 
a sword, jumped into the swamp out of the reach of a second. 
This first contest with the Tories completely broke their spirits; 
they never afterwards offered resistance in force, until near 
Wilmington, where they expected support from the British. 
On the other hand, our cavalry held them in such contempt, the 
common Troopers could hardly be induced to use the necessary 
precautions for safety. 

On the next day, 16th of October, the army marched a few 
miles down the Raft Swamp, on the east side; were about to 
take up camp at two adjoining plantations—the cavalry at that 
farthest down. It appeared they could obtain but a scanty 
supply of forage; and another plantation’ appeared in view 
below. Some of Capt. Gilespy’s troopers (from Guilford) got 
leave to go there for a supply. On entering the enclosure, 
before they got to the house, ten or a dozen guns were fired at 
them out of a potatoe patch. A respectable young man, a Mr. 
McAdoo, was killed; his companions fled back. The cavalry, 
who had not unsaddled their horses, instantly mounted and led 
off to where the firing was, and met some of those who had 
been fired on; went up briskly to the plantation; Major Graham 
and Capt. Simmons in front. When arrived near where 
McAdoo lay, the same number of guns were discharged at their 
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front, and the party immediately ran into the Swamp, which 
was within fifty steps. Their fire did no injury, but wounded 
Capt. Simmons’ horse in two places: caused him to plunge and 
fall, and throw the rider. The mounted infantry in the rear 
of the cavalry, were ordered to dismount and pursue into the 
swamp, which they did, near a quarter of a mile, but did not 
overtake them. 

Early next morning, Gen. Rutherford had the field officers 
convened at his quarters, and explained his views to them: that 
an attempt must be made to rout the Tories out of their swamps 
and hiding places; otherwise they would be troublesome to us, 
as Gen. Marion had been to the British in the like situation— 
that we should try driving the Raft Swamp on that day. In 
pursuance of these orders, the greater part of the infantry were 
marched across the causeway over the swamp, where it was near 
half a mile wide; were distributed four or five steps apart, the 
cavalry equally divided to keep down the margin of the swamp, 
on each side, a little in advance of the infantry, each man 
instructed to endeavor to preserve the same relative position 
with his comrades, as when he entered the swamp. When 
the whole were arranged in their position, as above, and had 
divested themselves of part of their clothing for the pur- 
pose, they left the causeway together. In a mile or two they 
found two families, no men with them—who stated their hus- 
bands were gone to Wilmington. Im going near three miles 
down, a considerable noise was heard near the middle of the 
the swamp. It was eight or ten steers, alarmed at their ap- 
proach. The men nighest, thought it was a party of Tories 
endeavoring to escape, the bushes and briars being so thick they 
could not see them, though they were near. They began firing 
at them. The steers took nearly to the west, along the front 
of their line, and a scattered fire was kept up until they came 
to the edge of the swamp, when the cavalry took them in charge. 
When arrived on the sand hills they soon became gentler, and 
were driven to camp. In about three miles the men were worn 
down, torn with bamboos and other briars; many had waded 
up to their middle in mud by pressing forward towards the firing 
at the steers. Their order of movement was broken and they 
began to move out of the swamp on each side. When they got 
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collected they were marched back to camp without capturing a 
single Tory. However, it was afterwards understood to have 
answered a good purpose. The news soon spread through the 
whole hostile districts, that Rutherford’s men were driving the 
swamps, and it is believed but few of the Tories took shelter in 
them afterwards. 

The army continued to move slowly down the Raft Swamp; 
from thence across to Brown Marsh, to where Gen. Butler had 
a battle with the British and Tories some weeks before, and 
encamped for several days near that place. Alexander Martin, 
who was Speaker of the Senate, when Governor Burke was cap- 
tured by the Tories at Hillsborough, as soon as he had notice 
of that event, in pursuance of the constitution in such case, took 
on himself the duties of Governor of North Carolina; and hav- 
ing assembled a life guard of 24 militia cavalry, he and suit 
arrived at Gen. Rutherford’s camp, at Brown Marsh, on the 
next day; issued a very flattering address to the army, in which 
he noticed the officers who commanded when the Tories were 
defeated at Raft Swamp, near McFall’s mill, advising perse- 
verance, as agreeably to the news received from different quar- 
ters, the enemy would shortly be cooped up in the seaport towns. 
In a day or two after, his Excellency and suit moved up the 
country; and Gen. Rutherford divided his foree—the legionary 
corps, commanded by Col. Robert Smith, consisting of about 
100 dragoons, and 200 mounted infantry, he considered suffi- 
cient to keep in awe the Tories, and cut off supplies going to 
the British on the south west side of the Cape Fear river. With 
his main force, and only one troop of mounted infantry, he 
marched over Cape Fear, at Waddle’s Ferry; intending to invest 
Wilmington on the north side, if practicable; at any rate cut off 
their supplies from the country, and keep under the disaffected. 
In pursuance of this plan, the army marched from Brown Marsh 
on the 23d of October, about noon. Col. Smith’s orders were 
to march in the night and proceed on until opposite Wilming- 
ton. The next day, about dusk in the evening, took two Tories 
direct from that place, who gave intelligence that when they 
set out the British were drawn up, and boats preparing to trans- 
port them over the river, to march in the night and attack Gen- 
eral Rutherford, who was known to be encamped at Brown 
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Marsh, as they had done with Gen. Butler, with some success, 
some weeks before. Their reports separately corresponded in 
such a manner, that they were believed to be correct. A council 
of the officers was called, and it was decided, notwithstanding, 
to pursue the general order, and continue the march in the night. 
Though the men had sufficient confidence in themselves, and 
held the Tories in contempt, and would run any risk against 
them, yet all knew the British regulars were a foe to be 
respected, and a new order of march was directed. Capt. Polk’s 
Mecklenburg troop of dragoons, Capt. Bethel’s troop of Guil- 
ford mounted infantry, and Capt. Kennedy’s do., from Burke 
county, were placed under the command of Maj. Graham, to go 
200 or 800 yards in front of the main body, and a select party 
of 12 dragoons, who went 50 yards in front of them, with 
orders, on meeting any part of the enemy, except in swamp or 
unfavorable ground, to charge them, regardless of number; by 
this means they expected to find them. If Tories, no doubt 
they would fly; if ascertained to be British, Col. Smith would, 
at favorable places, plant supporting parties; a retreat could 
easily be effected without loss, until daylight. Two confidential 
troopers with the advance, examined the margin of all swamps 
and suspected places, before the troops were allowed to advance 
to them. Hence the march was slow. At 9 o’clock took 
another man direct from Wilmington. His account corre- 
sponded. He had seen troops in a boat. Continued the march; 
expected every minute to meet the British, on their way to 
attack Gen. Rutherford; arrived within two miles of the Ferry 
opposite Wilmington, by light in the morning; discovered some 
persons advancing before us; a company of mounted infantry 
was marched out of the road about 30 steps on each side; the 
dragoons behind, out of the road likewise. But the command- 
ing officer appeared to them in the road, opposite the rear of 
the mounted infantry. It was only four Tories. They ap- 
proached the commanding officer with confidence, until they 
discovered to what party he belonged, when they began to bring 
down their guns; but on being hailed by the mounted infantry 
on each flank, they threw down their guns and surrendered. 
They stated that some British had passed the Ferry the day 
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before, but returned in the evening; all but the garrison of 50 
in the brick house, half a mile before. The prisoners were sent 
back to Col. Smith, and the party marched on the right of the 
road, 30 or 40 steps, and parallel with it, came silently within 
300 yards of the house about sunrise. Two of the regulars 
came out without arms to collect fire wood; two dragoons were 
sent round to get between them and the house; took them with- 
out creating an alarm; learned from them and the last prisoners 
taken, that about 100 Tories were encamped at Moore’s planta- 
tion, about a mile below, under command of a Col. Graham, 
related to Gen. Waddle. Col. Smith came forward and decided 
that the three troops in front should go on and attack them while 
the main force would be drawn up in position before the brick 
house. 

The party with Major Graham moved on silently, until they 
came in sight of smoke, sound of horses heels, etc., when the 
infantry dismounted and formed. Capt. Kennedy’s Burke 
men, thirty steps on the right; Capt. Bethel’s Guilford troop, 
the same distance on the left; Capt. Polk’s Mecklenburg 
dragoons on the road, about eighty yards in their rear. The 
commanding officer in the road opposite the rear of the infantry 
moved on slowly and silently, till nearly in sight of their camp, 
when their commander, Col. Graham, came riding, meeting us 
going to the said brick house, apparently unconcerned, until he 
came within sixty yards of the front of the infantry, when 
discovering our character, he wheeled his horse and went back 
in great haste. With much difficulty the infantry were> re- 
strained from firing at him. They were ordered to move on 
briskly after him. On entering his camp there was great con- 
fusion in trying to form—a causeway being opposite the house 
and an enclosure of some low grounds, the infantry came up 
at a trot and deployed along a fence, about 140 yards from the 
enemy, and resting their guns on the fence, fired as they came 
into place. The enemy were not completely formed, though they 
began a scattering fire on us when our fire commenced; they 
began to break, and it was discovered, none were attempting to 
avail themselves of the defence or shelter of the buildings. 
The dragoons were ordered to charge them, which was done at 
full speed. The enemy fled in all directions as they were 
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pressed by the cavalry. Most of them turned to the left into 
a salt marsh. Here, as at Raft Swamp, many of them got but 
one slight cut with the sabre, quit their horses and escaped; 
but several were shot with pistols in the marsh. Col. Graham 
and two other officers were pursued half a mile; but being 
mounted on fleet horses, and having taken a good start, they 
escaped. The enemy had twelve killed and it was supposed 
about thirty wounded. On the part of the Whigs, neither man 
nor horse was hurt. After collecting the arms, horses and 
spoils of the enemy’s camp, returned to the main force before 
the brick house. They stated that, the first the enemy knew 
we were in the neighborhood, was when the firing commenced 
at Moore’s plantation, and that instantly the whole drums beat 
to arms in Wilmington—reconnoitred the house, found it was 
protected with abattis, and doors and windows barricaded with 
timber, and discovered troops were passing through the Island and 
over the ferry, which the house was so situated as to command. 
Col. Smith seeing no farther advantage to be taken without too 
great a risk, ordered to march back the same route he came, 
until above Livingston Creek. When on the return march, the 
Surgeon of the Cavalry, Dr. Nelson,—said to be eminent in his 
profession, (since removed to Georgia) of an eccentric charac- 
ter, who had been along with us at Raft Swamp, and again this 
morning, had a pack-horse with lint, bandages, and some medi- 
cine, led by a soldier, came riding by Major Graham and some 
other officers; addressed him apparently with some chagrin: 
“T find it is not worth while to have a doctor where you fight, for 
they have nothing to do—might as well go home”—passed on, 
pack-horse and all, and did go home; though at the time it was 
thought nothing more than a compliment until the Doctor was 
gone—kept guards on the way to Wilmington by land and 
water. The men were offended that they had not been led to 
storm. The brick house was the constant subject of conversa- 
tion with the lower grades of officers and men. No remon- 
strances respecting the risk could satisfy them, and as an evi- 
dence of the state of discipline, and the force of public opinion, 
the officers were compelled, contrary to their better judgment, to 
gratify them. After two days rest they were led to the brick 
house early in the morning, were drawn up in position in full 
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view out of gunshot, and a flag sent in by Capt. Kenedy! of 
Burke, summoning them to surrender in ten minutes. The flag 
was hailed at seventy steps, and a soldier without arms sent for 
the summons; when the officer read it he answered verbally to 
Capt. Kenedy, “I disregard your orders, I don’t surrender.” 
When Kenedy returned, the infantry advanced under cover of 
some timber and banks of the river on the left and commenced 
firing. It was returned from the garrison, and continued for 
half an hour or upwards. Not much damage was done on either 
side, as the enemy under cover found that the best chance to 
annoy the Americans, was from the windows of the upper story. 
On sending up some of the Yagers for that purpose, a Hessian 
was shot through the knee; and from said story, they shot a Mr. 
Gray, who lived in the Forks of the Yadkin through the flesh 
of the thigh, which was thought lightly of at first, but when 
brought to the doctor, the main artery was found cut, and he 
bled to death. In less than an hour, the men were withdrawn 
and marched off; several had their clothes perforated with the 
balls of the Yager’s but no other damage. A single field piece 
would have been more efficient than anything we could do, but 
of that we were destitute; retired to the former position on the 
northwest of Cape Fear river, from whence sent an officer with 
a detailed account to Gen. Rutherford, who by this time had 
reached the Great Bridge, over the north-east branch of Cape 
Fear river, ten or twelve miles north of Wilmington, across 
which a part of his troops and a detachment of British had a 
skirmish, in which he had one man killed, ( McLean, of 
Lincoln.) It was not known what damage the enemy had sus- 
tained. On return of the officer to Col. Smith’s quarters, Ruth- 
erford wrote that he understood by deserters, that since the town 
was hemmed in, the enemy had dispatched several barges and 
some troops—British and Tories—down the river, supposed to 
Fort Johnston Lockwood’s Folly, on Shallot River, for the pur- 
pose of getting supplies, of which the arrival of our troops had 
deprived them through the usual channels, and ordered Col. 
Smith, to send a detachment round in that direction, if possible 
to prevent them, or rout such parties of Tories as might be 
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embodied. Major Graham was ordered on this service with 
Polk’s dragoons, Capt. Caruther’s mounted troop from Meck- 
lenburg, Capt. Smith’s do., from Surry, and part of Capt. 
Sopp’s do., from Rowan, under Lieutenant Monroe. In the 
whole, ninety men took the road down the river. The bridge on 
Town Creek being destroyed, had to make a considerable circuit. 
At Brunswick, saw a small craft at a distance, but could not 
ascertain her character; was informed that the barges which 
came down the river, had passed through the new inlet at Fort 
Johnston. All was silent; no enemy to be seen on land or water. 
The party took the rout by Lockwood’s Folly and Shallot River. 
Several Tories they met, who fled, were taken after receiving a 
cut or two with the dragoons’ sabres; continued across the New- 
comb River, and encamped at a place called the Seven Creeks, 
not far from the South Carolina line. It had rained in the day, 
was cold, the night was cloudy, sometimes dropping. From 
some old houses, the men had taken clapboards to make a kind 
of tent for shelter. The commanding officer assisted the officer 
of the day in placing the guard. A Col. Gainey, who com- 
manded the Tories in South Carolina, between the Wacoma, 
Pedee, and Drowning Creek, at this time under a truce with 
Gen. Marion, by some means or other had notice of a party of 
the North Carolina Whigs so near his district, had collected 
about eighty of his adherents about 11 o’clock at night, passed 
silently and undiscovered along a ravine between where the 
sentries were not more than sixty yards apart, and placed his 
men within fifty steps of our camp. A single gun was first 
fired, which made an alarm; but before the men had time to 
rise, a full volley was discharged on the camp. 

In the tent of boards, under which Capt. Caruthers and six 
men lay, it appeared next morning ten balls had gone through, 
none more than five feet high; but when the fire came, his men 
had got on their feet, and only one was wounded. A young 
Dutchman of Lieut. Monroe’s command, was lying with his 
head on a flat pumpkin for a pillow; two balls went through 
his pumpkin, and he escaped. The horses of the cavalry were 
scared, nearly one-third broke; the men began to rally about 
30 steps in rear of their alarm—part, such dragoons as had 
their horses—some mounted without saddles. About twenty 
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formed; but the point of a fence was between them and the 
enemy. They were ordered to oblique to the left from be- 
hind the fence. The movement made some noise. The enemy 
by this time had loaded their pieces and discharged another 
volley at them. While their guns were empty, was deemed a 
favorable time, and the dragoons were ordered to charge, which 
they did rapidly and with a shout. Gainy’s men fled, dodged 
behind the trees—only one was discovered and cut down. In 
so dark a night, they easily made their escape. The infantry 
had formed, and came on after the cavalry for 200 yards. The 
enemy were much scattered: heard them endeavoring to collect 
in a swamp to which they mostly fled, about a quarter of a mile 
off. The Whigs were called back in a field near their camp; 
lay on their arms until daylight. A detachment was then sent 
on the enemy’s trail four miles, but they had passed on into 
South Carolina. We had one man killed—Lieut. Clark, and 
three others wounded; four horses killed, two of which were 
shot down from under the dragoons when they charged, and 
several horses wounded. Only one of the enemy was killed. 
After burying the soldier, and fixing the wounded for travelling, 
the party marched up to the White Marsh; encamped at Marsh 
Castle. It was believed Col. Gainy might get reinforced, and 
make another attack at this place. Considerable defences were 
made with fence rails, in such a manner, that if the enemy had 
- come, he would have been under a cross fire in all directions. 
Gaps were made in the enclosure for the Cavalry to move when- 
ever wanted. 

On the next day, marched by Wacomo Lake and joined Col. 
Smith above Livingston Creek. On the next day heard consid- 
erable firing of small arms in the direction where Gen. Ruther- 
ford lay. In the evening, Lieut. Colonel Lee of the United 
States Legion arrived; came by way of Gen. Rutherford’s camp 
from the American head-quarters at Yorktown in Virginia; 
brought intelligence that Lord Cornwallis and the British army 
were captured on the 19th of October; and that Gen. Ruther- 
ford on receiving the news had drawn up his army and fired 
a fue de jove, which was the firing we had heard. Col. Lee 
moved on to the South to join Gen. Green, and in the evening 
several gentlemen from Wilmington came to us and informed 
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us the British were about evacuating that place. On the next 
day moved down to Shaw’s plantation, within four miles of the 
town; heard the whole British troops were on board, and the 
vessels falling down the river. Two boats were procured and 
manned, and went down the river from Shaw’s to town—the 
enemy’s vessels in sight, lying near a place called the Flats. 
On the winds rising, they soon moved out of sight. Gen. Ruth- 
erford and part of his troops had arrived an hour before; took 
up head-quarters at Mr. Hill’s—the only active Whig, and who 
had suffered more by the enemy than any person then in town. 
Guards were placed out; an officer of police appointed; and to 
such of the inhabitants as applied, officers or respectable pri- 
vates were sent to quarter with them as safeguards. What 
public stores were left by the enemy were taken possession of. 
By the second day it was reported that the enemy had left the 
coast and all was tranquil in the town. The wagons which 
hauled for Gen. Rutherford’s troops, were ordered down from 
the bridge over the North East river, and loaded with salt left 
by the British. To make out loads for the whole, some was 
taken from the disaffected and hauled on to the West. As the 
army returned home, when arrived at the place of being mus- 
tered out of service, it was distributed, one bushel to each man 
who had served the campaign—which afforded a seasonable sup- 
ply of that scarce article, and was of more real service to the 
men than the Auditor’s certificate they received some months 
after for said service. After the month of November, 1781, 
the Militia of North Carolina were not called on for any further 
service. 
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Sketch of the Character of Archibald Henderson as a Lawyer. 


T became acquainted with Archibald Henderson in the year 
1803, and from that time to the time of his death, I looked to 
him as a model of that perfect character in the profession of 
the law, which all his brethren should be ambitious to imitate. 
From him, judges might learn wisdom and discretion, and 
lawyers the dignity of their profession and the high duties 
which it imposes. I here speak only of his professional char- 
acter; that which he exhibited to his country for more than 
twenty years, with a force and effect that ought to be remem- 
bered as long as a reverence for our civil institutions shall be 
cherished. No man could look upon him without pronouncing 
him one of the great men of the age. The impress of greatness 
was upon his countenance; not that greatness which is the off- 
spring of any single talent, or moral quality; but a greatness 
which is made up by blending the faculties of a fine intellect 
with exalted moral feelings. Although he was at all times 
accessible, and entirely free from austerity, he seemed to live 
and move in an atmosphere of dignity. He exacted nothing by 
his manner; yet all approached him with reverence, and left 
him with respect. The little quarrels and contests of men were 
beneath him: their bickerings, their envyings, their slanderings, 
and all the workings of their little passions kept at a distance 
from him: and I have often seen him discomfited at the bar, 
when contending for his clients, in cases where the little pas- 
sions only, had play. His was the region of high sentiment; 
and there he occupied a standing that was pre-eminent in North 
Carolina. He contributed more than any ‘man since the time 


From the Hillsborough Recorder, January 15, 1823. It was printed 
under the heading: “For the Hillsborough Recorder. / The Late 
Archibald Henderson,’/ of Salisbury.” It was also printed in the 
Raleigh Star of January 10, 1823, as a contribution “For the Star.” 
The Newbern Carolina Sentinel of February 15, 1823, copied it from 
the Western Carolinian, of Salisbury. It is copied in Wheeler’s 
Historical Sketches of N. C., II. 886-390. 

Archibald Henderson (1768-1822), son of Judge Richard Henderson 
and brother of Judge Leonard Henderson, was born in Granville 
County, removed to Salisbury and became the leader of the bar 
in western North Carolina and the most eloquent and successful 
criminal lawyer in the state. He represented the Salisbury district 
in Congress, 1799-1803, and the town of Salisbury in the Assembly, 
1807-1809, 1814, 1819-1820. He died Oct. 21, 1822. 
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of Gen. Davie and Alfred Moore, to give character to the bar 
of the state, and to impress upon the people a reverence for their 
courts of justice. His career at the bar has become identified 
with the history of North-Carolina, and his life and his exam- 
ple furnish themes for instruction both to gentlemen of the 
bench and to his brethren of the bar. May they study his life 
and profit by his example! 

The constitution and jurisprudence of his country were his 
favourite studies. Profound reflection had generalized his 
ideas and given to his political and legal learning a scientific 
cast. No man of the age better understood the theory of our 
government, no man more admired it, and no man gave more 
practical proofs of his admiration. The sublime idea, that he 
lived under a government of laws, was forever uppermost in his 
mind, and seemed to give a coloring to all his actions. As he 
acknowledged no dominion but that of the laws, he bowed with 
reverence to their authority, and taught obedience no less by 
his example than his precept. To the humblest officer of jus- 
tice he was respectful; the vices of private character were over- 
looked when the individual stood before him clothed with judi- 
cial authority. In the county courts, where the justices of the 
peace administered the law, he was no less respectful in his 
deportment and submissive to their decisions, than in the high- 
est tribunal of the state. He considered obedience to the laws 
to be the first duty of a citizen, and it seemed to be the great 
object of his professional life, to inculcate a sense of this duty, 
and to give to the administration of the laws an impressive 
character. To understand his character, and profit by that 
understanding, we should consider it, 1st, in its relation to the 
court; 2dly, in its relation to the bar. 

1. In its relation to the court. In North-Carolina, the 
courts of justice are the principal schools of instruction to the 
people. The discussions which there take place, and the con- 
testations which are there carried on, and listened to with eager- 
ness by the people who attend, sharpen their understandings and 
improve their general stock of knowledge; whilst the lashings 
which vice receives, and the praise and commendation given to 
virtue, make moral impressions of the most salutary kind. 
Here are taught the great lessons, of obedience to the laws and 
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of reverence for their administration. The men who adminis- 
ter the laws in courts of justice act under a responsibility that 
is not often appreciated. Neither a judge nor a lawyer should 
ever enter a court without a due sense of this responsibility ; 
and when there, each should act his part with decorum and 
firmness. The duties of each are well defined; the rights of 
each well ascertained. No man understood either the one or? 
the other better than Archibald Henderson. To inspire a 
reverence for the laws, an impression must be made and con- 
stantly enforced by every thing that passes, that they are admin- 
istered with purity, without favour, passion or caprice; and as 
to the criminal law, that it is administered in mercy. What- 
ever may be the character of the judge, this impression cannot 
be made nor enforced without the aid of the bar. The lawyers 
are the pillars which support the respectability and authority 
of the judge. A conviction of this truth regulated Mr. Hen- 
derson’s conduct to the court. 

He often said he had known but few men who were suited for 
the bench; he had known many good lawyers, and but few good 
judges. There were so many qualifications requisite to form 
a good judge, that they were rarely found combined. At the 
head of these qualifications, legal learning is generally placed, 
and is chiefly looked to in making appointments to the bench. 
Mr. Henderson was of opinion, that good common sense and 
sound discretion of mind were the first qualifications; an inti- 
mate acquaintance with mankind, and particularly with the 
middle and lower classes of people, their passions, feelings, 
prejudices, modes of thinking and motives of action, was the 
second; a good moral character, with chastened feelings and 
subdued passions, the third; independence of mind and energy 
of will, the fourth; and legal learning the fifth. For this reason, 
he thought it unwise to appoint young men to the bench, let 
their legal requirements be ever so great; or men advanced in 
years, who were either too proud or too indolent to mix with 
the great mass of the people, whose society is the school of that 
common sense and sound discretion so necessary in a judge; 
and the want of which makes the administration of the laws 
fall most heavily upon the lower classes of the people, when it 


*Printed nor in the original newspaper. 
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ought to be the lightest. This is most severely felt in the 
administration of the criminal law, where the obscurity of the 
individual excites no interest in his favor, and the ignorance of 
the judge of his character, his education, his passions, preju- 
dices, and motives of action, subjects him to a punishment which 
he does not deserve. It is on this account chiefly, that the 
obscure and humble in life have peculiar claims upon the sym- 
pathy of the bar, and my bosom has often swelled with emotion 
when I have witnessed the efforts of Mr. Henderson in their 
favor. 

The want of this common sense and discretion of mind is 
most commonly perceived in the infliction of punishment, in 
enforcing unvariable and oppressive fines,! and in inflicting 
imprisonment where there is no depravity of heart. Upon this 
subject, Mr. Henderson entertained the opinion, that imprison- 
ment in our government was a punishment so infamous that it 
should be inflicted but seldom, except for offences growing out 
of the depravity of the heart; that it ought never to be inflicted 
for offences proceeding from the ordinary passions of our 
nature; that these were weaknesses, rather than crimes. 

The history of North-Carolina furnishes no instance of direct 
corruption on the bench: yet there is a weakness in human 
nature, from which the best of men is sometimes not free, and 
which, when it finds its way to the bench, is attended, perhaps, 
with worse consequences than direct corruption. It is that 
weakness in a judge which induces him to lean upon a particular 
lawyer; a weakness of which the judge himself is often uncon- 
scious, but which is soon perceived and felt by the bar and the 
people. There is no weakness in a judge so much to be de- 
plored as this; in as much as it not only leads to error, but gives 
to the particular lawyer an improper advantage over his breth- 
ren, and subverts the reverence of the people for the court. It 
is a weakness infinitely worse than favoritism to particular men 
who are parties to suits; for favoritism may be disguised, but 
leaning upon a lawyer is obvious to all who attend court. Mr. 
Henderson’s great character at the bar, his acknowledged legal 


1In the newspapers of the day which published this sketch, other 
than the Hillsborough Recorder, this phrase reads “in imposing un- 
reasonable fines.” 
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learning, his known candour, all conspired to make him the 
object of this weakness, and I have seen him more than once 
shake off a judge who wished to lean upon him. He scorned 
to help his client’s cause, by favouring a weakness, which in the 
judgment of common people pollutes the streams of justice as 
much as downright corruption. 

He entertained the most profound contempt for that class of 
men, who being appointed to the bench, are fond of displaying 
the powers of their official stations, “cutting capers,” as the vul- 
gar call it. These men generally claim a consequence to which 
they are not entitled, and think! to operate upon the fears of the 
bar and the people, instead of trying to gain their respect and 
reverence; commit men to jail for imaginary contempts, and 
treat with insolence bye-standers, parties and witnesses. Mr. 
Henderson detested judicial insolence as much as he abhorred 
judicial tyranny; and delighted to dwell upon an anecdote of 
the late judge Wilds of South-Carolina; who, upon calling up a 
cause for trial, and learning that a material witness of one of 
the parties was intoxicated and unable to give testimony, with 
a benevolence and good nature that adorned him, adjourned the 
trial until the witness could become sober. Some men that I 
have seen on the bench, would have committed the witness to 
jail. These men do not know the difference between inspiring 
terror, and inspiring respect. It is beneath the dignity of the 
court and unworthy of the spirit of our institutions, to address 
a freeman’s fears. Nobler motives should govern him, and 
nobler passions should be addressed to bring him back to his 
duty, if he go astray. There is no disposition in the people of 
North-Carolina to treat their officers of justice with disrespect ; 
they are obedient to the laws, and delight to cherish a respect 
for men in authority. This disposition on their part should 
never meet with any thing that savours of judicial insolence— 
There is a dignity of deportment which becomes the majesty of 
the laws; and that dignity every judge should strive to acquire, 
and uniformly exhibit it when discharging his official duties. 
That dignity, so necessary on the bench, and so influential and 
impressive at the bar, Mr. Henderson possessed in a pre-eminent 
degree. He displayed it in the lowest as much as in the highest 


"This word is seek in othér newspapers. 
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courts of the state, and the humblest magistrate as well as the 
highest judge felt himself honoured and sustained by his deco- 
rous and respectful behaviour. 

[2.] But if his conduct to the court was exemplary, his conduct 
to the bar was more so.—To them all he was kind and indul- 
gent; to the young men of the profession, who did not stand 
aloof from him, he was literally a father, encouraging them to 
perseverance, advising them as to their course of studies, in- 
structing and aiding them in the management of their causes. 
Some stood in awe of him, and seldom approached him; his 
age, his venerable appearance, his majesty of character, seemed 
to intimidate them, and keep them at a distance. He was con- 
scious of his high standing, and never committed himself, nor 
put his reputation at risque. He always came to the trial of 
his causes well prepared, and if the state of his health or his 
want of preparation seemed likely to jeopardize his reputation 
in the management of his client’s cause, he would decline the 
trial until a more favorable time. The courts in which he prac- 
tised and his brother lawyers, understood the delicacy of his 
feelings upon this point so well, that they extended to him the 
indulgence he required; and a knowledge of this part of his 
character gave confidence to his clients, and attracted crowds of 
people to hear his speeches. When he rose at the bar, no one 
expected to hear common-place matter—no one looked for a cold, 
vapid or phlegmatic harangue. His great excellence, as a 
speaker, consisted in an earnestness and dignity of manner, and 
strong powers of reasoning. He seized one or two strong points, 
and these he illustrated and enforced. He avoided refinement 
in argument both to the court and to the jury. His exordium 
was generally short, and always appropriate. He despised the 
apologetic exordium so fashionable with some speakers; an 
exordium that suits one case as well as another, and never 
fails, when persevered in, to make the speaker appear ridiculous. 
He quickly marched up to the great point in controversy, mak- 
ing no maneuvre, as if he were afraid to approach it, or was 
desirous of attacking it by surprise. The confidence he exhib- 
ited of success he gradually imparted to his hearers. He grew 
more warm and earnest as he advanced in his argument, and 
seizing the critical moment for enforcing conviction, he brought 
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forth his main argument, pressed it home, and quickly sat down. 
In great causes, his eloquence and manner were! irresistible. 
He despised long speeches, and abhorred petty altercation and 
wrangling at the bar. The great object of his professional life, 
as has been before stated, was to inspire a reverence for the 
administration of the laws. Nothing detracts from this rever- 
ence more than a want of dignity in the gentlemen of the bar. 
Altercation and wrangling are the reverse of dignity; and 
although they gratify the appetites of vulgar clients, they are 
a reproach upon the lawyers who indulge in them, and upon the 
court that tolerates them. Instead of being a tribunal for the 
exalted and sacred purpose of administering justice, the court 
becomes an arena, into which the lawyers descend, to wield the 
weapons of little and contemptible passions. They ought, upon 
all occasions, to bear in mind, that they are officers of justice, 
and that upon them, more than upon any other class of society, 
is imposed the high duty of impressing upon the community a 
reverence for the laws, and for the courts in which these laws 
are administered. 

There was one trait in Mr. Henderson’s manner of conducting 
a cause in court, which I greatly admired; it was his manner 
of examining witnesses. He was as polite and decorous to them 
as to the court. He asked no unnecessary questions; and every 
witness that came into court, felt a confidence that from him 
he should receive no insolent nor impertinent treatment. He 
disliked excessively the never ending interrogatories that are 
frequently put to witnesses, and he disliked still more the noisy 
and boisterous manner in which these interrogatories are some- 
times put. He said this manner was not only undignified, and 
had a tendency to lessen the respect of the people for their 
courts, but it often perverted the course of justice, by intimidat- 
ing witnesses, and thereby either suppressing material facts, or 
giving them an improper coloring. 

As he advanced in life, he seemed more and more anxious 
that the laws should be interpreted and administered by the 
rules of common sense. He, in a great degree, lost his reverence 
for artificial rules. He said, the laws were made for the people, 
and they should be interpreted and administered by rules which 


*Misprinted was in the Hillsborough Recorder. 
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they understood, wherever it was practicable: that common sense 
belonged to the people in a higher degree than to learned men, 
and that to interpret laws by rules which were at variance with 
the rules of common sense, necessarily lessened the respect of 
the people for the laws, induced them to believe that courts 
and lawyers contrived unintelligible mysteries in the science, 
merely for the purpose of supporting the profession of lawyers. 
He said, the rules of pedantry did not suit this country nor 
this age; that common sense had acquired a dominion in politics 
and religion, and was fast acquiring an absolute dominion in 
the law; that judges and lawyers should have the independence 
and magnanimity to strip off the veil of mystery from every 
branch of the law, and root out all the remains of a ridiculous 
pedantry; simplify the science, and make it intelligible, as far 
as possible, to the understanding of the common people. 

In his professional character, Mr. Henderson resembled the 
late Jenkin Whiteside, of Tennessee, more than any man I have 
seen. Each stood at the head of the bar of his respective state. 
They were about the same age and size—both large men. They 
died about the same time, and those who know how to appre- 
ciate the usefulness of such men in professional life, will long 
remember their example, and regret their death. The respect 
and affection which a long and intimate acquaintance with Mr. 
Henderson produced and cherished, have induced me to write 
this account of his professional character. I hope his brethren 
of the bar, in the western parts of the state, will erect a monu- 
ment to his memory,! that shall perpetuate his name long after 
this humble tribute of his friend shall be forgotten. I did not 
sit down to write a memoir of his life, nor to exhibit his private 
virtues. Some more able hand will do justice to his private 
character. bo) PHILO “ELORIAN: 


This suggestion was followed, and it appears that Murphey wrote 
the inscription on the monument, which is reproduced in Wheeler’s 
History of N. C., I1. 390. 
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Memorial of North Carolina ta Congress. 


TO THE 


Congress of the United States. 


THE MEMORIAL 
OF THE 


General Assembly of North-Carolina. 
RESPECTFULLY REPRESENTS, 


THAT the General Assembly of the State of North-Carolina, 
at their Session in November, A. D. 1789, in pursuance of the 
recommendation of the Continental Congress, authorised and 
directed their Senators in Congress to convey to the United 
States, all the right, title and claim, which that State had to the 
Sovereignty and Territory of the Lands now forming the State 
of Tennessee, upon certain conditions, and subject thereto. Part 
of those conditions were, that the lands laid off, or directed to 
be laid off, by any act or acts of the General Assembly of that 
State, for the officers and soldiers thereof, their heirs and 
assigns, respectively, should be and enure to the use and benefit 
of the said officers and soldiers, their heirs and assigns, respect- 
ively; and if the bounds of the said lands theretofore prescribed 
for the said officers and soldiers, should not contain a sufficient 
quantity of lands fit for cultivation, to make good the several 
provisions intended by law, such officer or soldier, or his assignee, 
who should fall short of his allotment or proportion, after all 
the lands fit for cultivation within the said bounds should be 
appropriated, should be permitted to take his quota, or such 
part thereof as might be deficient, in any other part of the Ter- 
ritory intended to be ceded, which had not theretofore been 
appropriated. And where entries had been made agreeably to 
law, and titles under them not perfected, by grant or otherwise, 
the Governor for the time being was required to perfect such 
titles, in such manner as if the cession of the said Territory had 


*From Memorial from the General Assembly of North-Carolina, to 
the Congress of the United States. January 29, 1824. With Sundry 
Documents connected therewith. (Raleigh, 1824), pp. 7-16. This me 
aes was undoubtedly drafted by Murphey. See vol. I., pp. 800, 
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not been made. And where any person had, by virtue of an act, 
entitled “An act for opening the land-oftice for the redemption 
of specie and other certificates, and discharging the arrears due 
to the army,” passed A. D, 1783, made his entry in the office, 
usually called “John Armstrong’s office,” and located the same 
to any spot or piece of ground, on which any other person had 
previously located any entry, the person who made such entry 
should have leave to remove the location thereof to any land on 
which no entry had been specially located, or any vacant lands 
included within the limits of the lands intended to be ceded. 

On the 25th of February, 1790, a deed was executed, convey- 
ing to the United States the said Territory, and the cession was 
accepted by Congress on the 2d of April following. By the act 
of cession, North-Carolina reserved to herself the right and 
power of perfecting titles to land in the Territory ceded, either 
1st, for military services, or 2dly, upon entries which had been 
made agreeably to law, and the titles thereon not perfected 
by grant. This right of perfecting titles, was, at the special 
request of Tennessee, yielded to that State, by an act passed by 
the General Assembly of North-Carolina, in the year 1803, 
which act was to take effect when ratified by the State of Ten- 
nessee, and assented to by the Congress of the United States, 
as an agreement or compact between North-Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. That act declares that Tennessee shall have full power 
and authority to issue grants and perfect titles to all claims of 
land lying in said State, which, under and agreeably to the ces- 
sion act of 1789, remained and were reserved to be issued and 
perfected by North-Carolina, in as full and ample a manner as 
North-Carolina possessed the same, under certain conditions and 
restrictions set forth in the act; one of which is, “that North- 
Carolina reserves to herself, exclusively, the right of issuing 
military warrants.” This act was ratified by the State of Ten- 
nessee on the 4th of August, 1804, received the assent of the 
Congress of the United States on the 18th of April, 1806, and 
thenceforth became a solemn compact between the States of 
North-Carolina and Tennessee. 

Under this compact, Tennessee became bound to perfect all 
those titles which North-Carolina had, by the act of. cession in 
1789, reserved to herself the right to perfect, to-wit: st, titles 
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founded upon military services, and 2dly, upon entries. As to 
the first, North-Carolina had pledged her faith to the officers 
and soldiers of her Continental Line in the Revolutionary War, 
that each of them who should serve for a certain length of time, 
or enlist during the war, and either die in service, or be honor- 
ably discharged, should be entitled to a certain portion of land, 
to be laid off in that part of her Territory which now forms the 
State of Tennessee. As to the second, North-Carolina, for the 
purpose of discharging the Certificate Debt in which the Revo- 
lutionary War had involved her, opened an office in the year 
1783, usually called “John Armstrong’s office,” for receiving 
entries of land lying in her Western District, at the price of 
ten pounds in certificates for each hundred acres. Many entries 
were made in this office, and a large part of the Certificate Debt 
of the State thereby discharged. But owing in part to the death 
of claimants, in part to the fact that the largest portion of these 
lands was still covered by the Indian title, and in part to the 
almost continual hostility of the Cherokee Indians, it hap- 
pened, that in the year 1789, when North-Carolina ceded 
her Western Territory to the United States, numerous claims, 
founded upon military services and upon entries in John Arm- 
strong’s office, remained unsatisfied; and the cession was 
made and accepted, upon the express condition that those 
claims should be satisfied out of the Territory ceded. The 
Indian title remained unextinguished for many years, and 
_ the consequence was, that only a few of the claims from 
North-Carolina could, after the year 1789, be satisfied out of 
lands fit for cultivation; and it pleased Congress to cede to 
Tennessee, by their act of the 18th of April, 1806, nearly one- 
half of all the vacant lands lying within her limits, and to 
restrict claimants from North-Carolina to the other half of the 
vacant lands for a satisfaction of their claims; and this other 
half was then, and continued, until a treaty was made with the 
Chickasaw tribe of Indians in the year 1818, covered by the 
title of that tribe. It was not until after this treaty was made, 
and Congress had authorised Tennessee to satisfy claims derived 
under North-Carolina, out of the lands lying west and south of 
the line prescribed by the act of Congress of the 18th April, 
1806, that claimants under North-Carolina had an opportunity 
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of getting their claims satisfied. That State, anxious to redeem 
her plighted faith, gave notice of this opportunity to the officers 
and soldiers of her Continental Line, their heirs and assigns, 
and caused the muster-roll of this line to be transcribed and 
published. She has gone on, year after year, since that time, 
issuing military land-warrants, until she has at length closed 
her muster-roll; and Tennessee has provided for satisfying all 
the military warrants issued by her up to October, 1822, and has 
provided for some that have issued since: That there remain 
about one hundred and forty military warrants, issued by 
North-Carolina since October, 1822, and a few warrants issued 
upon entries, which remain unsatisfied; and the General Assem- 
bly of Tennessee have, upon application, as to a part of these 
warrants, refused to make any provision for their satisfaction ; 
and have declared in a Memorial to Congress, that all the bona 
fide claims from North-Carolina, have either been satisfied or 
provided for. A copy of the act passed upon this subject by the 
General Assembly of Tennessee, at their last session, is annexed 
to this Memorial, and marked E. By reference to it, Congress 
will perceive that no provision is made in it for satisfying any 
warrants, except such as have been heretofore submitted to a 
Board of Commissioners, appointed by Tennessee for the adju- 
dication of North-Carolina land claims. This Board has been 
dissolved long since, and none of the warrants issued by North- 
Carolina since October, 1822, were ever laid before that Board, 
because it had ceased to exist before those warrants were issued ; 
and it was on that account, that part of the said warrants were 
laid before the General Assembly at their last session, with a 
Petition, praying that provision might be made for satisfying 
them. Without reference to the act passed by the General 
Assembly of Tennessee at their last session, Congress would 
be led to believe, from the facts stated in the Memorial of 
that honorable Body, that they had again opened offices for 
the adjudication and satisfaction of all claims derived under 
North-Carolina; whereas it appears from the act, that only 
such claims are to be adjudicated under it, as have been here- 
tofore adjudicated “by the Board of Commissioners for West- 
Tennessee, since the year 1819.” This Board was dissolved in 
November, 1822; and it is apparent that no provision is made 
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by the act aforesaid, for the adjudication and satisfaction of 
warrants issued by North-Carolina since November, 1822. 

In this state of things, the General Assembly of Tennessee 
have requested the Congress of the United States to cede to that 
State all the vacant lands lying within her limits, south and 
west of the line prescribed in the act of Congress of the 18th 
of April, 1806, amounting in quantity to more than two millions 
of acres, as the public records of Tennessee will clearly shew. 
North-Carolina would be wanting in her duty to those persons 
who, forty years ago, advanced the money for her western lands, 
to aid her in discharging her Certificate Debt of the Revolu- 
tionary War; she would be still more wanting in her duty to the 
officers and soldiers of her Continental Line, who aided in fight- 
ing the battles of that war, were she to remain quiet on this 
occasion, and not protest against this cession, until all the honest 
claims upon her justice and generosity shall be satisfied. She 
cannot forget the fact, that the Territory of Tennessee once 
belonged to her. What profit has she derived from it, and in 
what way has she disposed of it? In the first place, she set 
apart as much of this Territory as would pay a debt of grati- 
tude which she owed to the officers and soldiers of her Conti- 
nental Line. In the next place, she opened an office, and sold 
another part of the Territory for the purpose of discharging the 
Certificate Debt which she had incurred by the war; and lastly, 
for the purpose of enabling Congress to pay the debts of the 
United States, she conveyed all the residue of the said Territory, 
declaring that it should constitute a Common Fund, for the use 
and benefit of the United States. Thus has North-Carolina, 
resigning her ambition, and the certain prospect of her political 
preponderance in the confederacy of the States, actuated solely 
by her devotion to the public interest, dismembered her Terri- 
tory, and appropriated one-half thereof to the generous purpose 
of paying the debts of the Nation. And what has she asked in 
return for these generous sacrifices? Only, that claims upon 
her for military services, and bona fide entries, should be sat- 
isfied. 

It does not become a Sovereign State to utter the language 
of complaint; and in appealing to the Supreme Tribunal of the 
Nation on this occasion, the General Assembly of North-Caro- 
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lina believe it proper to rest their case upon the broad ground 
of Moral Right only. They have no unkind feelings towards 
Tennessee: The two States are members of the same kindred 
family, and their people cherish for each other mutual respect 
and affection. Tennessee has high claims upon the gratitude 
of the Nation: North-Carolina acknowledges their justness, 
and should it be the pleasure of Congress to cede to Tennessee 
the vacant lands which may remain after the claims derived 
under North-Carolina shall be satisfied, this State will be the 
last in the Union to complain of the cession. 

The General Assembly of Tennessee rest their refusal to make 
provision for satisfying further claims, upon two grounds; one 
of which is openly avowed, and the other obscurely hinted at in 
their Memorial to Congress. The first is, that they had a right 
to prescribe a limited time for bringing forward those claims; 
that they did prescribe such a time, and declared that all claims 
not brought forward within it, should be forever barred. The 
time fixed for closing thetr offices, was the first Monday in May, 
1823; but the time for filing clawms, was limited to October, 
1822. The second ground is, that Tennessee has a right to sit 
in judgment upon warrants issued by North-Carolina, and to 
allow, or disallow them, as she may think proper.—A few re- 
marks will shew that neither of these grounds is tenable. 

As to the first. It may be observed, that in point of interest, | 
it is entirely immaterial to Tennessee, at what time those 
claims are brought forward; for they are tobe satisfied out of 
lands to which she has no title. But independently of this fact, 
no time is pointed out in the cession act of 1789, nor in the com- 
pact between North-Carolina and Tennessee in 1804, within 
which those claims should be brought forward; and sufficient 
reasons for not fixing a time, were to be found in the then con- 
dition of the lands out of which those claims were to be satisfied. 
Most of the lands were covered by the Indian title, and it was 
uncertain when that title would be extinguished. It has been 
before shewn, that no opportunity offered of satisfying a large 
portion of those claims until the year 1819, by which time many 
of the claimants had died, and others had removed to distant 
parts. But upon what principle can Tennessee limit the time 
for exhibiting those claims? She neither issues the warrants, 
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nor owns the land out of which they are to be satisfied. North- 
Carolina has reserved to herself the exclusive right of issuing 
the warrants, and Tennessee, by her compact with that State, 
has agreed to perfect the titles in all cases where North-Carolina 
was bound to perfect them. There might be some force in the 
remark, that North-Carolina might prescribe a time within 
which claims should be exhibited to her for warrants; but upon 
no principle of moral right could such a power be exercised by 
Tennessee. Believing, however, that it would be to the interest 
of all parties concerned, and understanding that such a measure 
was desired by Tennessee, the General Assembly of North- 
Carolina have ordered the muster-roll to be closed; and although 
it is possible that a few cases yet remain in which warrants 
ought to be issued, it is certain that the number of cases is very 
small. It would be wrong to close the door against an honest 
claimant, who has waited forty years for a debt which his coun- 
try owes to him, and which, owing to peculiar circumstances, 
his country could not pay till very lately. If, therefore, it 
should appear that a few cases yet remain in which warrants 
ought to be issued, justice will demand from the General Assem- 
bly of North-Carolina that those warrants be issued. 

The second ground on which the General Assembly of Ten- 
nessee refuse to make provision for satisfying further claims, is, 
that they have a right to sit in judgment upon warrants issued 
by North-Carolina, and to decide whether the warrants have 
been rightfully or wrongfully issued. North-Carolina cannot 
recognize in Tennessee any such right, and contends that the 
exercise of it: is a direct breach of the compact between the two 
States, and incompatible with the rights reserved by North- 
Carolina. It is admitted, that Tennessee may enquire whether 
the warrants be genuine or spurious; but not whether they were 
rightfully issued or not. This enquiry belongs exclusively to 
North-Carolina, who, in her compact with Tennessee, “has 
reserved to herself, exclusively, the right of issuing military 
warrants’ ; a right which necessarily implies the exclusive right 
of judging and determining in what cases, and to whom, mili- 
tary warrants are to be issued. To what purpose has North- 
Carolina reserved to herself, exclusively, this right, if Ten- 
nessee is to decide whether she has exercised it properly or not? 
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The comity which exists between independent States, forbids 
the presumption that North-Carolina would exercise this right 
mala fide. 

If, therefore, North-Carolina, by the cession act of 1789, and 
her compact with Tennessee in 1804, was left at liberty to deter- 
mine what claims were to be satisfied, and to whom, and Ten- 
nessee has agreed to perfect all titles which North-Carolina was 
bound to perfect, it necessarily follows, that the warrants which 
North-Carolina has issued, or may hereafter issue, ought to be 
satisfied, and that Tennessee ought to provide ways and means 
for their satisfaction. And the United States having accepted 
the cession upon the express condition, that all bona fide claims 
upon Norh-Carolina for military services, or upon entries, 
should be satisfied out of the lands ceded; and Congress, by 
their act of 18th of April, 1806, having assigned to the exclusive 
use of Tennessee, all the vacant lands lying north and east of 
the line therein prescribed, and declared that all the lands lying 
to the south and west of that line should belong to the United 
States, subject to the claims aforesaid from North-Carolina; 
and Congress having, by their act of 1818, authorised the State 
of Tennessee to satisfy claims derived from or under North- 
Carolina, out of the lands lying south and west of said line; 
and the State of Tennessee having refused to satisfy divers 
claims which North-Carolina has acknowledged to be just and 
directed to be satisfied, it is submitted, whether it be not the 
duty of Congress to provide for the satisfaction of these claims. 
The lands belong to the United States, they are subject to the 
disposal of Congress, and the faith of the Government is 
pledged, that bona fide claims from North-Carolina shall be sat- 
isfied out of these lands—The General Assembly of North- 
Carolina do, therefore, respectfully request the Congress of the 
United States to provide for the satisfaction of those claims, out 
of the lands lying south and west of the line prescribed by the 
act of the 18th of April, 1806. And as many of those claims 
are for more lands than can be obtained in a body fit for culti- 
vation, out of the vacant lands now remaining to the south and 
west of that line; and as Congress has, by the act of 1806, ceded 
to Tennessee all the vacant lands lying to the north and east of 
that line, although by the cession act of 1789, all the Territory 
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ceded was subject to the satisfaction of claims derived from 
North-Carolina, it is submitted to Congress, whether, in justice 
to those whose claims have not yet been satisfied, provision 
ought not to be made that their warrants may be divided, and 
satisfied in tracts of land not less than three hundred and 
twenty acres each; that all claimants of equal merit, may stand 
as nearly as may be, upon an equality. It is a fact well known, 
that numerous small tracts, and that no large tracts of vacant 
land, now remain for the satisfaction of warrants. And when 
it is recollected, that claimants under North-Carolina have been 
cut off by the act of Congress of the 18th of April, 1806, from 
one-half of the vacant lands originally set apart by North- 
Carolina for the satisfaction of their claims, it is hoped that no 
objection can exist to making provision for satisfying those 
claims out of the lands which remain; in such a way, that equal 
and impartial justice may be done to the claimants. Those 
claims do not exceed one hundred thousand acres; and there 
remain more than two millions of acres of vacant lands. 
When those claims shall be satisfied, North-Carolina will be 
content with any disposition which it may be the pleasure of 
Congress to make of the residue of the vacant lands. 


Signed in behalf of the General Assembly of the State of North- 


Carolina, by 
GABRIEL HOLMES, 
Governor, etc. of the State. 
January 29, 1824. 


Memortal of the University of North Carolina to the Legisla- 
ture of Tennessee 


To the Honorable the General Assembly of the State of Ten- 
nessee, the Memorial of the Trustees of the University of 
North Carolina, respectfully represents, 

That the convention which formed the constitution of North 

Carolina in the year 1776, enjoined it as a solemn duty upon 

the General Assembly which was to sit under the constitution, 


‘From the American Historical Magazine (Nashyille, Tenn.), July, 
1901, vi. 268-272. This memorial was drafted by Murphey and sub- 
mitted in September, 1824. It was rejected. See vol. L., pp. 301-303. 
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to establish an University, and to endow it in such way that 
useful learning could be taught in it at low prices: That in 
obedience to this injunction the General Assembly did in the 
year 1789, establish an University, appointed trustees for its 
government and appropriated funds for its support, and at the 
same session they constituted and appointed the Trustees of the 
University assignees of all claims to lands founded upon the 
military services of the officers or soldiers of her continental 
line, where the officers or soldiers had died and left no heirs at 
law. The act thus vesting in the trustees all the escheated 
lands of the state and all claims in the nature of escheats was 
passed and was in full force before North Carolina parted with 
her sovereignty over the territory which now forms the State 
of Tennessee, and the said territory came to the United States 
and was afterwards erected into a state subject to the condition, 
that all claims for military services should be satisfied out of the 
ceded territory, to the officers and soldiers of the continental 
line of North Carolina their heirs or assigns. North Carolina 
retained the right of perfecting titles to these claims for many 
years, when at the request of Tennessee she gave up this right 
upon the express condition however, that Tennessee should per- 
fect titles in all cases where North Carolina was bound to 
perfect them, and upon the further condition that North Caro- 
lina should reserve to herself exclusively the right of issuing 
military warrants—North Carolina in the exercise of this 
exclusive right has issued divers military warrants to your 
memorialists as the assignees of certain officers and soldiers of 
her continental line, part of which warrants formed the subject 
of a memorial which was submitted to your honorable body at 
your session in 1822. An act was then passed directing the 
Governor to appoint commissioners to examine the subject mat- 
ter of the memorial, concerning the said warrants, and the 
commissioners so appointed after having duly examined the 
subject, made with your memorialists the agreement which is 
to be found amongst the printed acts of 1822, under which your 
memorialists transferred to the Colleges of Tennessee a large 
portion of the warrants mentioned in the memorial. 

They further shew that since the year 1822, the State of North 
Carolina hath issued to them divers other military warrants, 
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part of which were laid before your honorable body at the ses- 
sion of 1823, with a request that provision should be made for 
their location—your honorable body refused this request and 
forwarded a memorial to Congress soliciting a cession to Ten- 
nessee of all the vacant and unappropriated lands in the State. 
The General Assembly of North-Carolina upon being apprised 
of the refusal of Tennessee to perfect titles upon the military 
warrants issued to your memorialists, directed the Governor of 
that State to transmit to the Congress of the United States a 
memorial on the subject, a copy of which memorial with the 
documents accompanying the same is hereunto annexed and 
prayed to be taken as a part of this memorial.1 The General 
Assembly of North Carolina however, believing that it was the 
interest as well the wish of Tennessee to .put an end to the 
issuing of military warrants directed the secretary of State to 
close the muster roll of her continental line and to issue to your 
memorialists warrants in each case where the officer or soldier 
or his heirs had failed to apply for them, and in pursuance of 
such direction the secretary of state hath issued sundry military 
warrants to your memorialists and hath closed the muster roll 
of the continental line-—Your memorialists in pursuance of the 
agreement entered into between them and the commissioners 
on the part of Tennessee in the year 1822 have assigned to the 
Colleges of Tennessee their portion of these warrants, and now 
on behalf of themselves and the Trustees of said Colleges they 
pray your honorable body to make provision that they be finally 
adjudicated and perfected into grants. 

Your memorialists regret that it has fallen to their lot to be 
the Agents of North-Carolina in conducting an unpleasant con- 
troversy with Tennessee. They had hoped that the agreement 
entered into between them and the Commissioners of Tennessee, 
in the year 1822, had put this controversy to rest, and that 
nothing would occur to revive it. In discharge of the high duty 
imposed upon them and with that deference and respect which 
are due to the Legislature of a sovereign State, they beg leave 
to submit to your honorable body a few observations on the 
general subject of this controversy, referring to the memorial 
hereunto annexed, for a full illustration of the ground on which 


Printed ante, pp. 320-328. 
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their claim rests: They have no personal interest in the appli- 
cation; its allowance or rejection will neither enrich nor 
impoverish them; they come not to urge any schemes of specu- 
lation, nor to ask the General Assembly anything for them- 
selves; they come as the guardians of a literary institution in 
which not North-Carolina alone, but Tennessee and every part 
of the civilized world has an interest: Learning and science 
belong not exclusively to any State or country; their benefits 
are common property for the whole human race. An oppor- 
tunity is now offered to the General Assembly of Tennessee of 
making provision for the enlargement and support of her own 
Colleges and of aiding a similar institution in a sister state; 
and of making ‘this provision and extending this aid without 
imposing any burthens upon the people or diminishing, in the 
shghtest degree, the resources of the State—The vacant lands 
out of which these warrants are to be satisfied belong to the 
United States—They form no part of the resources of Tennessee, 
and it cannot be expected, that as North-Carolina ceded those 
lands, and the United States accepted them upon the express 
condition that all such claims as those your memorialists have 
urged should be satisfied out of them, the Congress of the United 
States will cede these lands to Tennessee before those claims 
are satisfied. Tennessee has now an opportunity of endowing 
her Colleges out of the public property of the nation; and will 
she forego the opportunity? Will she prefer that the land shall 
be rather kept for the purpose of private speculation than 
applied to the great purposes of education? Will she prefer a 
small temporary benefit to a permanent fund of moral and 
intellectual wealth that shall give dignity to the state, stability 
to her institutions and happiness and respectability to her 
people? : 

Tennessee complains of the number of military warrants 
which have of late years been issued by North-Carolina. It 
will clearly appear that there is no just ground for this com- 
plaint when it is recollected that there were no lands out of 
which the claims of North-Carolina could be satisfied until the 
late purchase was made from the Chickasaw tribe of Indians. 
The territory acquired from the Cherokees was given up to the 
exclusive use of Tennessee, and how much Tennessee has 
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profited by this cession is evidenced by the sale of lands in the 
Hiwassee district. . Where were the claims of North-Carolina 
to be satisfied? It was useless to exhibit them until they could 
be satisfied, and that time never arrived until in the year 1820 
an appropriation was made in the Western district. 

The objection no longer exists that Tennessee is ignorant of 
the extent and number of these claims: The muster roll of 
North-Carolina is now closed: Tennessee sees at once the num- 
ber and extent of warrants yet to be satisfied: They bear but 
a small proportion to the quantity of vacant lands yet unappro- 
priated by entry. 

Your memorialists forbear further to press the subject upon 
the attention of your honorable body, at a moment when a 
spirit of conciliation and harmony between the two states is 
peculiarly desirable: they hope the subject will be taken up 
and acted on in the spirit of friendship and candor. If any diffi- 
culty presents itself as to the validity of the claim of your 
memorialists, or any doubt existing as to the obligation of Ten- 
nessee to perfect titles upon the warrants issued to them, they 
pray that counsel may be heard at the bar of the General Assem- 
bly in support of their claims. For this purpose William L. 
Brown and Alfred Balch, Esquires have been appointed by 
them. 

Your memorialists rely with confidence upon the wisdom and 
justice of the General Assembly—If that honorable body should 
allow their claims, and make provision for their satisfaction, the 
unpleasant controversy so long existing between the two states 
will be terminated forever, and the memorial pending before 
Congress be immediately withdrawn. : 

GABRIEL HOLMES, Governor of the State of North 
Carolina and Ex officio President of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of that State. 
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Memorial to the General Assembly. 


TO THE HONOURABLE, 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


OF 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE UNDERSIGNED 
RESPECTFULLY SHOWS, 


Tuat he has been engaged for several years in collecting and 
arranging materials for an extensive Historical and Scientific 
Work on North Carolina. His success thus far has equalled 
his expectations; but he finds himself unable to prosecute this 
work to its completion, without the munificent aid of your 
honourable body. Few gentlemen in North Carolina have 
estates sufficient to bear the expenses and losses of such an 
undertaking. For independent of the direct expenses in travel- 
ling over several of the adjoining states, and carefully exploring 
every section of this state, for the purpose of collecting mate- 
rials; and the further direct expense of engaging the services 
of eminent men in science, in the departments of Geology, Min- 
eralogy and Botany, the author must in a great degree abandon 
all other pursuits and devote his time and attention to this 
alone. Such a work will be voluminous, and cannot be expected 
to yield a profit to the author, particularly if published in a 
style worthy of the state. Your memorialist herewith submits 
an outline of the plan of this work;? and if your honourable 
body be disposed to patronize it, he solicits permission to have 
access to the public records of the state, and also solicits such 
aid in the prosecution of this work, as will enable him to com- 


1Printed pamphlet. No title page. [Hillsborough: D. Heartt. 
1825.] Svo. 11 pages. The pamphlet is here reproduced with a few 
minor corrections made by Murphey in a copy in the collection of 
Dr. Stephen B. Weeks and in a copy in my own collection. For 
remarks on the memorial, see vol. L., pp. 8238, 324, 326. 

2A shorter synopsis of the work and comments on it were pub- 
lished in the Raleigh Register, Nov. 11, 1825, and reprinted in Coon’s 
Beginnings of Public Education in N. C. (Pub. N. O. Hist. Com.), 
I. 259-262. a 
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plete it. When completed it will add something to the general 
literature of the country, and much to the credit of North 


Carolina. A. D. MourpHey. 
Orange, 5th December, 1825. 


PART L 


An account of the discovery of America. 

The state of Mathematical, Astronomical, Geographical and 
Nautical Science, in Italy, during the Pontificate of Leo 
the Tenth—The Form of the Globe, and the Revolution of 
the Heavenly Bodies, ascertained—The Causes which in- 
duced Men of Science to believe that a Continent existed 
to the West of Europe—Conjectures of Toscanelli on the 
Discovery of a Passage by Sea, to the East Indies—his 
Correspondence with Columbus on this Subject—Discovery 
of the Azores—Voyages of Columbus—Discovery of the 
West Indies and of South America—Voyages of John and 
Sebastian Cabot—Discovery of North America. 


PART IL 


The Aboriginal History of North Carolina. 

Fossil Remains—The Indian Tribes—Three great Tribes, 
the Tuscaroras, the Catawbas, and the Cherokees—The 
Territory possessed by each—Their Wars—Decline of the 
Tuscaroras and Catawbas—Extent of the Cherokee Do- 
minion—Military Force of these Tribes—Numerous Small 
Tribes—Their Names—Population—Settlements. 

The Moral, Social and Intellectual Character of the Indian 
Tribes in North Carolina—Their Manners, Customs, 
Sports, Mode of Livig—Their Temper, Hospitality, Re- 
ligion, Superstition. 

Their Government and Civil Policy—Their Manner of Ad- 
ministering Justice. 

Condition of their Females—Marriages, Divorces. 


*A letter by “T”, a neighbor of Murphey, published in the Raleigh 
Star of Dec. 30, 1825, refers to the work as “the history of our State 
now preparing for publication, by that distinguished philanthropist 
and statesman Judge Murphey,” and says, “This long wished for work 
is now in considerable forwardness for the press, and will. in -part, 
appear before the public in 1826 or 7.” 
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Religious Ceremonies—Mournings for the Dead—Feast of 
Souls—Green Corn Dance, ete. 

Their Preparations for War—Songs—Dances—Their Mode 
of Warfare—Their Treatment of their Prisoners of War. 

Similarity of the Character of the Indian Tribes, of their 
Religion and Religious Ceremonies, of their Government 
and Manner of Administering Justice, of their Manners, 
Customs and Sports, with those of the Ancient Israelites. 


ero edt Ls 


The Colonial History of North Carolina. 

1. Civil and Military History—in which will be given a de- 
tailed account of the efforts made to plant a Colony in 
Carolina. 

Of the Charters which were granted for this Purpose. 

Of the Expeditions of Sir Walter Raleigh, and his final 
Success in planting a Colony on the Waters of the 
Chesapeake. 

Of the Life, Character, Trial and Execution of this extraor- 
dinary and chivalrous Man. 

Of the Proprietary Government of the Colony. 

Of the Royal Government of the Colony. 

Of the Frauds and Corruption of the Officers of Justice. 

Of the Progress of the Settlements and Formation of 
Counties. 

Of the different Plans adopted for Governing the Colonies. 

Of the Vices of each Plan of Government. 

Of the Commencement and Progress of the Contest Be- 
tween the Prerogative of the Crown, and the Liberty of 
the Subject. 

Of the Exactions and Frauds of Lord Granville’s Agents. 

Of the Rise, Progress and Termination of the Regulation. 

Of the imprudent Pretensions of the Mother Country, and 
the Arbitrary Acts of the Colonial Governors. 

Of the firm and steady Conduct of the Colonial Assemblies. 

Of the Open Rupture between Governor Martin and the 
Colonial Assembly—his Withdrawal from the Colony. 

Of the Assembling of a Convention at Hillsborough in 
1775—their Acts and Resolutions. 
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Of the Assembling of a Convention at Halifax in the 
Spring of 1776, for the purpose of adopting a new Plan 
of Government. 

Of the Forming of the Constitution of the State. 

Of the Organization of the New Government. 

Of the Declaration of Independence by the People of 
Mecklenburg County in 1775. 

Of the Cape-Fear Association. 

Of the Formation of Committees of Safety in the several 
Counties—Their Powers—The Terror they inspired— 
The Safety they afforded to the Friends of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Of the Progress of Public Discontents. 

Of the Meeting of the Continental Congress at Philadel- 
phia in 1775. 

Of the Articles of Confederation. 

Of the Continental Congress of 1776—Their Acts. 

Of the Declaration of Independence by Congress on the 
4th July, 1776. 

2. Historical Review of the Colonial Legislation. 

3. Judicial History of the Colony. 

41 History of Manners, including a View of the State of 
Slavery, during the Colonial Government. 

5. History of Religion in the Colony—Feuds between the 
Episcopalians and the Dissenters—History of those 
Feuds—Political Effects produced by them. 

6. History of the Bills of Credit emitted by the Colonial 
Assemblies—The amount of each Emission—For what 
Purposes emitted—Plans adopted for redeeming these 
Bills—Pernicious effect of these emissions upon the 
Morals and Prosperity of the Colony. 

7. Territorial Extent and Divisions of North Carolina dur- 
ing the Colonial Government. 

8. Statistics of the Colony—Population—Military Force— 
Revenue—Commerce—Produce of the Soil—Of the For- 
rest—Of the Fisheries—Of the Iron Mines, ete. 


*Printed “3” in the original pamphlet. 
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PARELIV: 


History of North Carolina from the time of her becoming a 

Sovereign State in 1776. 

1. Civil and Military History of the State—including a gen- 
eral view of the British Colonies from the Treaty of 
1763, to the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 

An account of the War with the Cherokee Tribe of Indians 
in 1776—The Causes of this War—Simultaneous Move- 
ments made by the States of South Carolina, North 
Carolina and Virginia, against the Cherokees—Inci- 
dents and Events of these Movements—Termination of 
this War—Treaty at the Long Island of Holstein— 
Various Incidents during the Negotiation—Political 
Effects produced by this Treaty—Safety thereby given 
to the Frontier Settlements during the Revolutionary 
War. 

The Friendship of the Cherokees further secured by the 
Treaty of Watauga, entered into between them and 
Richard Henderson & Co. for the Purchase of an exten- 
sive part of their Lands—History of this Purchase—lts 
extent—Terms—Refusal of the States of Virginia and 
North Carolina to recognize a Right in Individuals to 
make Purchases of Lands from the Indian Tribes— 
Memorial of Richard Henderson & Co. to the Virginia 
Assembly—Burke, afterwards Governor of North Caro- 
lina, appears as Counsel in support of the Memorial— 
The States claim the Benefit of the Purchase, and each 
State gives to Richard Henderson & Co. 200,000 Acres 
of Land. oy 

An Account of the Measures adopted by North Carolina, 
for the Prosecution of the War—Organization of her 
Continental Line—March of the Regiments to join the 
Northern Army under Gen. Washington—Preparations 
for this March—State and Condition of the Troops as 
to Clothing and Equipments—Poverty of the State. 

An Account of the Administration of Governor Caswell— 
Attempts made to embody the Royalists in North Caro- 
lina—Assemblage at Moore’s Creek Bridge—Defeat and 
Dispersion of the Royalists at that Place. 


Murphey II—22 . 
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Incidents and Events of the War in the Southern Depart- 
ment—Measures adopted by the Assembly of North 
Carolina relative to the War—Depreciation of the Con- 
tinental Currency—Certificates issued in North Caro- 
lina, as the only Expedient for prosecuting the War— 
Their Depreciation. 

History of the Revolutionary War until its Close—includ- 
ing a detailed Account of the Military Operations in 
North Carolina during this Period, and of the Measures 
adopted by the General Assembly. 

Provision made for the Officers and Soldiers of the Con- 
tinental Line of North Carolina. 

Condition of the State at the Close of the Revolutionary 
War—Sacrifices made by the State in the Contest— 
Number of Troops furnished to the Continental Army— 
Amount of Certificate Debt incurred by the War. 

State of Society during the War—Suspension of the 
Courts of Justice—Energy of the Committees of Safety. 

Progress of Society and Manners after the Close of the 
War—Restoration of the Authority of the Law—Ap- 
pointment of Alfred Moore, Attorney General—Appear- 
ance of William R. Davie. at the Bar—Influence of these 
Gentlemen upon the State of Manners, and in inspiring 
Respect for the Laws and for Courts of Justice. 

Political Condition of the State from the Close of the 
War to the Meeting of the Federal Convention—Forma- 
tion of the Federal Government—Proceedings of North 
Carolina on the Federal Constitution—Its Adoption. 

Cession of Tennessee to the United States—Causes which 
induced North Carolina to make this Cession. 

Establishment of the University of North Carolina— 
Funds set apart for Endowing it—History of this Insti- 
tution—The Difficulties it has encountered—Its Re- 
sources, Plan of Education, Present Condition and Fu- 
ture Prospects. 

Political History of North Carolina from the Adoption 
of the Federal Constitution—Origin of Political Parties 
—Causes why North Carolina has not occupied her 
proper place in the Confederacy. 
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Historical Review of the Legislation of the State. 

. Judicial History of the State. 

. History of Manners, including a View of the State of 
Slavery, since 1776. 

. History of Religion, and of Religious Sects since 1776. 

. Settlement of the Boundaries of the State. 

. History of the Certificate Debt of the State; the various 
Denominations of Certificates—Amount of each—Ob- 
jects for which each was issued—Plans for their Re- 
demption. 

. History of the Paper Currency of the State—Different 
Emissions—Amount of each—Plan for its Redemption 
—Effects upon the Prosperity of the State. 

. The Banking Institutions of the State—Analysis of their 
Charters—Amount of Capital Stock—Effects of these 
Institutions upon the Commerce, Industry and general 
Welfare of the State. 

10. Statistics of the State—1. Population at different Periods 
—2. Military Force—3. Revenue—History of the Depart- 
ment of Finance—Sources of Revenue—Amount—Ex- 
penditure—4. Commerce—Exports—Imports—5. Pro- 
ductions of the Soil—6. Produce of the Forrest—7. Pro- 
duce of the Fisheries—8. Produce of the Mines—Ist, of 
the Gold Mines—2d, of the Iron Mines—9. Produce of 
the Salt Works. 

11. Portraits of eminent Men of the State, with their Biog- 
raphy. 

12. Map of the State, and Maps of the several Counties. 
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Physical Geography, Soil, Climate and Meteorology of North 
Carolina. 

Territorial Extent and Division of the State—Its Bound- 
aries—Latitude and Longitude—Mountains—Rivers— 
Lakes—Sea Coast. 

Table of the Latitudes and Longitudes of the Oinbelars Boe 
and remarkable Places in the State. 

Soil of the different Counties. 
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Elevation of the Mountains, Table Lands, Valleys and Allu- 
vial Region, above Tide Water—Climate of each—Mean 
Temperature of the Climate at different Periods of the 
Year—Mean Humidity of the Atmosphere. 

Amelioration of the Climate by the clearing away of the 
Forrest—Diseases of the Climate. 


PART VL. 


Geology and Mimeralogy of North Carolina. 

Physica] Structure of the State—The Main Ridge of Moun- 
tains—The Secondary Ridges—The Table Lands—Val- 
leys of the Primary Rivers—Alluvial Region. 

The General Direction of the Ridges of Mountains, Strata 
of Rocks and Veins of Minerals. 

Mineralogy of the State, including an Historical Account of 
the Gold Mines. 

Physical History of the State—Changes in the Primitive and 
Secondary Formations—Formation of the Alluvial Region 
—Effect of the Gulf Stream on this Formation—Phenom- * 
ena of the Gulf Stream—Subsidence of the Ocean—Rise 
of the Alluvial Region—Approximation of the Beds of 
Primary Rivers, to a Level, by the Deepening of their Beds 
in the Primitive and Secondary Formations, and the Rise 
of their Beds in the Alluvial Region. 

Geological Map of the State. 
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Botany of North Carolina—The Sylva, Flora, and Fungi of 
the State. : 
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Oration at Chapel Hill, June 27, 18271 


ORATION. 


The Dialectic and Philanthropic Societies of the University of 
North Carolina, having resolved “that some individual who 
had been a regular member of one of the literary Societies 
attached to the University, should be chosen every succeeding 
year to deliver a public Oration in the College Chapel on the 
day preceding each Anniversary Commencement”—the fol- 
lowing Oration was delivered in Person Hall, on Wednesday 
the 27th June, 1827—under the appointment of the Dialectic 
Society. 


The Literary Societies of this Institution, have resolved that 
an Address be delivered before them annually by some one of 
their members. This resolution, if carried into effect in the 
spirit in which it has been adopted, will be creditable to the 


*From An Oration delivered in Person Hall, Chapel Hill, on the 
27th June, 1827, the day previous to the Commencement, under the 
Appointment of the Dialectic Society, by the Hon. Archibald D. Mur- 
phey. Second Edition. (Raleigh, 1843), pp. 5-23. It was printed in 
the newspapers of the state and, by Joseph Gales & Son, in pamphlet 
form, in 1827; reprinted by Weston R. Gales in 1843 for the Dialectic 
Society; and reprinted in Peele’s Lives of Distinguished North Caro- 
linians, pp. 128-147. In a preface to the second pamphlet edition a 
committee of the Dialectic Society said: “The following was the first 
Address ever delivered before the two Literary Societies of our Uni- 
versity, under the stipulation between them upon this subject. The 
original edition, published in 1827, was a large one. It is neverthe- 
less out of print, and the desire throughout the State to obtain copies, 
very general.” 

“A Visitor,’ writing in the Raleigh Register of July 3, 1827, on the 
commencement exercises at Chapel Hill, says: “On Wednesday, at 
12 o’clock, we all repaired to Person Hall to hear the Oration of 
JupGE MurpHeEy, delivered under the appointment and patronage of 
the Dialectic Society. The high reputation of this gentleman as an 
elegant writer had greatly excited public expectation:—the Chapel 
was crowded to overflowing. Altho’ just recovered from a tedious 
and oppressive illness his mental faculties were unimpaired :—The 
debility of his body gave an interest to his appearance :—Unassum- 
ing, yet easy and insinuating in his address, clear and distinct in 
his enunciation, perspicuous and elegant in his style, he was sus- 
tained through a long and eloquent Oration by the admiration and 
applause of a crowded assembly. * * * None of his audience will 
soon forget their own emotions, or the glow of sympathy imparted 
to them by the Orator’s beautiful remembrance of his friend and 
patron the late William Duffey.” For a similar account, see Fayette- 
ville Observer, July 5, 1827. 
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Societies and favourable to the general Literature of the State. 
It is now more than thirty years since these Societies were estab- 
lished, and all the alumni of this University have been members 
of one or the other of them. Upon these alumni and upon 
others who shall go forth from this University, our hopes must 
chiefly rest for improvement in our literary character; and 
their zeal for such improvement cannot fail to be excited by 
being annually called together, and one of them ‘selected to 
deliver a public discourse upon the progress and state of our 
literature, or some subject connected therewith. The Societies 
have conferred on me an unmerited honour by appointing me 
to deliver the first of these discourses. I accepted the appoint- 
ment with pride, as it was an evidence of their esteem; yet with 
humility, from a conviction of my inability to meet public 
expectation; an inability of which I am conscious at all times, 
but particularly so after a painful and tedious illness. 

Little that is interesting in the history of literature can be 
expected in the infancy of a colony planted on a Continent 
three thousand miles distant from the mother country, in the 
midst of a wilderness and surrounded by savages. Under such 
circumstances civilization declines, and manners and language 
degenerate. When the first patent was granted to Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1584, the English Language had received consider- 
able improvement. Spencer had published his Fairy Queen, 
Shakespeare his Plays, Sir Philip Sidney his Arcadia, Knolles 
his General History of the Turks, and our Theology had been 
enriched by the eloquent writings of Hooker. This improve- 
ment was not confined to the learned; it had already extended 
itself to the common people, particularly in the towns and vil- 
lages, and the language of the first colonists, no doubt partook 
of this improvement. But these colonists were all adventurers ; 
they joined in Sir Walter Raleigh’s expedition only for the pur- 
pose of making fortunes, and their chief hope was, that they 
would quickly find Gold in abundance, and return home to enjoy 
their wealth. This delusive hope continued for many years 
to beguile adventurers; who not finding the treasure they came 
in quest of, became idle and profligate, and abandoned a coun- 
try in which they had met with nothing but disappointment. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, after expending a large part of his estate 
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in attempts to settle a colony, assigned to Thomas Smith, of 
London, and his associates, the privilege of trading to Virginia 
and of continuing the colony. Thomas Smith was already 
famous in the annals of chivalrous adventure, and was destined 
to receive an increase of fame by new adventures upon this Con- 
tinent, in his wars with the Indians and in his deliverance from 
death by Pocahontas. Under the advice of Raleigh, he directed 
his efforts to the waters of the Chesapeake, and there planted 
a colony which became permanent, and from which Virginia and 
Carolina were peopled. A new charter was granted to Thomas 
Smithand his associates, usually called the London Company, 
in 1606, and enlarged in 1609. This company continued with 
many vicissitudes of fortune until the year 1626, when it was 
dissolved. The history of the colony to the time of this dissolu- 
tion was written by Thomas Smith, and also by Stith. They 
were cotemporary with Lord Clarendon, who wrote the history 
of the Rebellion and Civil War in England: Their style and 
manner of writing, and the public papers published by the 
President and Council of the colony, during this period, evi- 
denced great improvement in our language. The chaos in 
which it lay in the early part of the reign of Elizabeth, gradu- 
ally gave way to the order and method which good sense 
introduced into every pursuit; the pedantry and conceits which 
disfigured our literature in the reign of James the first, yielded 
to the influence of good taste. Sir Walter Raleigh published 
his history of the world, Lord Bacon his historical and philo- 
sophical works and moral essays, and our poetry was adorned 
by the writings of Milton, Dryden, Butler, and Otway. Shortly 
afterwards came Sir William Temple, Archbishop Tillotson and 
others, who gave facility and grace to composition. These were 
new beauties and pleased the nation more as they gave to style 
the charm of polished conversation. 

Whilst the literary taste of the nation was thus improving, 
religious intolerance drove from England a great number of 
Quakers, Presbyterians and other sectarians, who sought refuge 
in the Virginia colony. They there soon met with the same 
persecution which had driven them from their native country. 
They were compelled to leave the colony; and Providence direct- 
ing their course through the wilderness, they settled near Pas- 
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quotank and Perquimons, and formed the germ of the Carolina 
Colony. Many of them were Quakers, and their descendants 
continue to occupy that district of country to this day. 

In the year 1663, Charles the Second granted the soil and 
seigniory of Carolina to eight Lords Proprietors: who, to en- 
courage emigration, held out favorable terms. They promised 
to adventurers gratuities in land according to the number of 
their respective families, and the most perfect freedom in the 
exercise of religion. <A civil government was established purely 
representative; a circumstance, to which may be attributed, in 
a great degree, the republican feelings and opinions which soon 
characterized the colony, and which led to the plan of civil 
polity under which we now live. When the Lords Proprietors 
discovered that the colony was likely to become numerous and 
powerful, they endeavored to restrain the civil and religious 
liberty which they had promised to emigrants: they established 
a new form of government, declaring their object to be “to make 
the government of the colony agree as nearly as possible with 
the monarchy of which it was a part, and to avoid erecting a 
numerous democracy.” This plan of government was the joint 
work of Lord Ashley and the celebrated John Locke; and its 
chief aim was to appoint orders of nobility, establish a powerful 
aristocracy and check the progress of republican opinions and 
manners. A more ridiculous plan for the government of the 
colony could not have been devised. The People were accus- 
tomed to equality and self-government; a rank of nobility was 
odious to them, and they disregarded laws which they had not 
been consulted in making. The prosperity of the colony de- 
clined, public morals relaxed, the laws lost their energy, a 
general spirit of discontent grew up and ripened into rebellion: 
the governors became corrupt, and the people idle and vicious. 
The attempt to give effect to the new plan of government 
entirely failed, and the Lords Proprietors abolished the plan as 
unsuited to the condition of the colony. Two factions then 
arose; one that wished to establish a high-toned prerogative 
government; the other consisted of High Churchmen, who 
gained the ascendancy, and by their violence brought the gov- 
ernment into contempt. Their object was to deprive all dis- 
senters of the right of suffrage, to curtail their civil rights, and 
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render their situation so oppressive as to compel them to leave 
the colony. A party of French Huguenots had emigrated to 
the colony, to enjoy that liberty of conscience and of worship 
which was denied to them in their native country. These peo- 
ple, entitled by their suffertags no less than by their Protest- 
antism, to the friendship and hospitality of the colonists, were 
treated with a cruelty that disgraced the High Church party. 
Being aliens, they were incapable of holding lands until they 
were naturalized; and this party having the ascendency in the 
Assembly, not only refused to naturalize them, but declared 
their marriages by ministers not ordained by Episcopal bish- 
ops, illegal, and their children illegitimate. The progress of 
this violent, persecuting spirit, was checked by the wise and 
conciliating measures adopted by Governor Archdale. He 
assumed the government of the colony in 1695; he was a Qua- 
ker, and possessed in an eminent degree the philanthropy and 
command of temper, for which this sect has been distinguished. 
He was one of the Proprietors of the Province, and by the mere 
force of his character overawed the turbulent, and restored 
good order. To this excellent man our ancestors are indebted 
for that tolerant provision in their militia law, which we still 
retain as a part of our Code, for granting exemption to men 
who were restrained by religious principles from bearing arms. 

The religious intolerance of the High Church party was 
exerted with new energy, after the departure of Governor Arch- 
dale from the Province. This party passed laws, which the 
Lords Proprietors ratified, to establish the Church of England, 
and to disable dissenters from being members of the Assembly. 
This was in direct violation of the chartered rights of the colo- 
nists. The dissenters remonstrated to the House of Lords; 
and Queen Anne, upon the advice of that body, caused these 
laws to be repealed. But the High Church party, steady to 
their purpose, varied their mode of attack; the spirit of intol- 
erance grew with the growth of the Province; emigrations from 
the Virginia colony and the patronage of the Lords Proprietors, 
gave to this party a decided majority in the Assembly; they 
levied a tax on each precinct for the support of a minister, and 
built churches. Protestant dissenters were only permitted to 
worship in public, and there to be subject to the rules and 
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restrictions contained in the several acts of Parliament. Qua- 
kers were permitted to affirm instead of swearing; but they 
could not hold an office of profit or trust, serve as jurors, or 
give evidence by affirmation in any criminal case. This con- 
test between the High Church party and the dissenters, pro- 
duced an hostility of feeling which time has softened, but which 
the lapse of more than a century has been insufficient to allay. 
This contest however, promoted freedom of thought and 
enquiry among the people: it sharpened their understandings, 
and in a great degree supplied the place of books for instruc- 
tion. At that time there were few books in the colony: the 
library of a common man consisted of a bible and a spelling 
book; the lawyers had a few books on law, and the ministers a 
few on theological subjects, and sometimes a few of the Greek 
and Roman classics: for they, particularly the Presbyterian 
ministers, were generally schoolmasters—and with them the 
poor young men of the colony, who wished to preach the Gospel 
or plead the law, received their humble education. The turbu- 
lent spirit of the colonists, their leaning towards republicanism 
and sectarianism, had induced the Lords Proprietors to forbid 
the establishment of Printing Presses in the colony; and Sir 
William Berkley, who had the superintendence of this colony in 
1661, gave thanks to Heaven that there was not a Printing- 
Office in any of the Southern Provinces. 

What improvement in literature could be expected among 
a people who were thus distracted by faction, destitute of books, 
and denied the use of the press? Notwithstanding all these dis- 
couragements and disadvantages, however, the literature ofthe 
colony evidently advanced. The public papers of that period are 
written in a conspicuous, nervous style, corresponding in force 
of expression, purity of language and perspicuity of arrange- 
ment, with sir, dlar writings in the reigns of Charles the Second, 
King Williara and Queen Anne. The intelligence of the common 
people and tae ability and learning of the men who managed the 
affairs of tae colony in that period, are matters of surprise 
and astonis'tment to any one acquainted with the disadvantages 
under whic. the colony labored. The Assembly and the Courts 
of Justice, sat in private houses; the acts passed by the Assem- 
bly were not printed; they were read aloud to the people at the 
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first Court after they were passed; they were in force only for 
two years, and every biennial Assembly was under the neces- 
sity of re-enacting all that were thought useful. There was 
no printing press in the colony before the year 1746, at which 
time the condition of the statute book required a revisal, and 
the public interest called aloud for the printing of it. The 
learning and literature of the colony were confined to the law- 
yers and ministers of the Gospel, most of whom were educated 
in England; and it was owing to this circumstance chiefly, that 
the literature of the colony advanced so steadily with that of 
the mother country. 

The legislation of the colony began to assume form and 
system in the reign of Queen Anne; and in the year after her 
death, 1715, the Assembly passed sixty-six acts, most of which 
had been frequently re-enacted before. Many of those acts re- 
main in force to this day, and are monuments of the political 
wisdom and legal learning of that time. In style and compo- 
sition they are equal to any part of our statute book; they are 
the first statutes of the colony that have come down to our time. 

In the year 1729, the Lords Proprietors, with the exception 
of Lord Granville, surrendered to the Crown their right to the 
soil and seigniory of North-Carolina: and from that time the 
population and prosperity of the colony rapidly increased. But 
in a few years, the great contest commenced between the prerog- 
ative of the Crown and the liberty of the colonial subject; 
which contest eventually terminated in the American Revolu- 
tion. This contest gradually introduced into North-Carolina, 
and into all the British colonies which took part in it, a style in 
composition which distinguishes this period from all others in 
English or American literature: a style founded upon and 
expressive of exalted feeling. Education embellished it and 
gave to it new beauties; but its force and impressive character 
were perceptible in the writings and speeches of ordinary men. 
What age or nation ever produced compositions superior to the 
addresses of the Continental Congress? When or where shall 
we find a parallel to the correspondence of General Washington 
and the General Officers of the American Army? The style 
of these addresses and of the correspondence, is the style of 
high thought, and of lofty, yet chastened feeling; and reminds 
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the reader of the finest specimens of compositions in ‘Tacitus, 
and of the correspondence of Cicero and his friends after the 
death of Pompey. 

There is something in the style and sentiment of the writings 
of this period which gives to them a magic charm, and seems 
to consecrate the subjects on which it is employed; a something 
connected with the finest perceptions of our nature. The 
reader is every moment conscious of it, yet knows not how to 
explain it. The high moral feeling and virtuous sympathy 
which characterized the American revolution, have given to it 
a, hallowedness of character. It is fortunate for us that Chief- 
Justice Marshall has written the history of this revolution. 
Whatever may be the defects of this work the history of our 
revolution will never be so well written again: no work on 
that subject will ever appear, so well calculated to produce an 
useful effect upon its readers. Marshall was a soldier of the 
revolution, and possessed the finest genius; he was the personal 
friend of the Commander in Chief; he partook in all the feel- 
ings of the officers of the army; and he has transfused into his 
work that exalted sentiment which animated his compatriots in 
arms. This sentiment is strongly pourtrayed in the writings 
of the Marquis de Chastelleux:and Count Rochambeau, two 
French general officers in the American service, and in the cor- 
respondence of the Commander in Chief and the American 
general officers. But it can never be embodied into an his- 
torical work, by a man who did not feel it in all its force in the 
American camp. Literary elegance disappears before such 
moral beauty. There is no historical work in any language, 
that can be read with so much advantage such moral effect, by 
American youth, as Marshall’s Life of Washington. They 
should read it with diligence, and read it often. They will 
never rise from the perusal of it, without feeling fresh incen- 
tives both to public and private virtue. 

The progress of the style which marked the period of the 
American revolution, may be traced in North-Carolina from 
the administration of Governor Dobbs. It had become the 
common style of the leading men of the colony, before the meet- 
ing of the Continental Congress in 1774. The correspondence 
and public papers of Samuel Johnston and Joseph Hewes of 
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Edenton, of William Hooper and Archibald McClaine, of Wil- 
mington, of Richard Caswell of Kinston, of Thomas Burke of 
Hillsborough, of Francis and Abner Nash of Newbern, upon 
the great subjects which then engrossed the public attention, 
do honor to the literature of North-Carolina at that time. 
They wrote upon matters of business; business which concerned 
the welfare of the nation; they wrote as they felt; and their 
compositions coming warm from the heart, are free from affec- 
tation or pedantry, and equally free from that prolixity which 
is the vice of modern composition.! 

When these men disappeared, our literature in a great 
degree disappeared with them. The war had exhausted the 
resources of the State, and ruined the fortunes of many indi- 
viduals; we had no schools for the education of our youth; few 
of our citizens were able to send their sons to the northern col- 
leges or to Europe to be educated. Two individuals, who 
received their education during the war, were destined to keep 
alive the remnant of our literature and prepare the public mind 
for the establishment of this University. These were William 
R. Davie and Alfred Moore. Each of them had endeared him- 
self to his country by taking an active part in the latter scenes 
of the war; and when public order was restored and the courts 
of justice were opened, they appeared at the bar where they 
quickly rose to eminence, and for many years shone like 
meteors in North-Carolina. They adorned the courts in which 
they practised, gave energy to the laws and dignity to the 
administration of justice. Their genius was different, and so 
was their eloquence. Davie took Lord Bolingbroke for his 
model, and Moore, Dean Swift; and each applied himself with 
so much diligence to the study of his model, that literary men 
could easily recognise in the eloquence of Davie, the lofty, 
flowing style of Bolingbroke; and in that of Moore, the plain- 
ness and precision of Swift—they roused the ambition of par- 
ents and their sons; they excited emulation among ingenious 
youth: they depicted in glowing colours the necessity of estab- 


1The Western Carolinian (Salisbury) of Aug. 28, 1827, contains an 
extract from a critique on this address published in the Cape Fear 
Recorder which describes the characters and talents of Richard Cas- 
well and Abner Nash and says that Caswell had no literary ability of 
a high order. 
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lishing a public school or university, in which the young men 
of the State could be educated. The General Assembly resolved 
to found an university. I was present in the House of Com- 
mons, when Davie addressed that body upon the bill granting 
a loan of money to the trustees for erecting the buildings of 
this university; and although more than thirty years have since 
elapsed, I have the most vivid recollections of the greatness of 
his manner and the powers of his eloquence upon that occasion. 
In the House of Commons he had no rival, and upon all great 
questions which came before that body, his eloquence was 
irresistible. The genius and intellectual habits of Moore fitted 
him for the bar rather than a deliberative assembly. Public 
opinion was divided upon the question whether he or Davie 
excelled at the bar. Moore was a small man, neat in his dress 
and graceful in his manners; his voice was clear and sonorous, 
his perceptions quick, and his judgment almost intuitive; his 
style was chaste and his manner of speaking animated. Having 
adopted Swift for his model, his language was always plain. 
The clearness and energy of his mind enabled him almost with- 
out an effort, to disentangle the most intricate subject, and 
expose it in all its parts to the simplest understanding. He 
spoke with ease and with force, enlivened his discourses with 
flashes of wit, and where the subject required it, with all the 
bitterness of sarcasm. His speeches were short and impressive: 
when he sat down, every one thought he had said every thing 
that he ought to have said. Davie was a tall, elegant man 
in his person, graceful and commanding in his manners; 
his voice was mellow and adapted to the expression of every 
passion; his mind comprehensive, yet slow in its operations, 
when compared with his great rival. His style was magnificent 
and flowing; and he had a greatness of manner in public speak- 
ing, which suited his style, and gave to his speeches an imposing 
effect. He was a laborious student, arranged his discourses 
with care, and where the subject suited his genius, poured forth 
a torrent of eloquence that astonished and enraptured his audi- 
ence. They looked upon him with delight, listened to his long, 
harmonious periods, caught his emotions, and indulged that 
ecstacy of feeling, which fine speaking and powerful eloquence 
alone can produce. He is certainly to be ranked among the 
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first orators, and his rival Moore, among the first advocates, 
which the American nation has produced. 

Whilst these men were in the zenith of their glory, another 
man arose at the bar in North-Carolina, who surpassed them 
both in profoundness of legal learning, and on many occasions 
successfully contended with them for the palm of forensic elo- 
quence. This was the late John Haywood. He had few ad- 
vantages from nature; his person was indifferent, his voice 
harsh, his manners uncouth, his education limited. He was a 
stranger to the graces, and had few of the accomplishments of 
an orator. But he had a powerful and intrepid mind, which 
he cultivated by the most laborious study. The fame of Davie 
and Moore inspired his ambition, and he was tortured by a 
desire of entering the lists with these champions of the bar. 
He was conscious of his defects, and sought to gain the ascend- 
ancy by superior legal learning. He came to the bar with con- 
fidence of high, intellectual powers and profound knowledge of 
the law; and in a little time acquired a reputation that placed 
him at the head of his profession in this State, and gave him 
rank among the ablest common lawyers in the Union. 

Cotemporary with Haywood, were several gentlemen of the 
bar now living, and several who are dead, who have sustained 
the character of their profession for legal learning and general 
literature. Among the latter were William Duffey and Archi- 
bald Henderson. Duffey was the child of misfortune. Thrown 
upon the world without friends and without fortune, accident 
introduced him in his early youth to the acquaintance of John 
Haywood, Esq. the venerable Treasurer of this State, who, in 
the exercise of that benevolence for which his whole life has 
been conspicuous, gave him employment, enabled him to prose- 
cute his studies, and prepare himself for the bar. Duffey had 
an opportunity of witnessing the splendid displays of Davie 
and Moore, and he profited by their example. He devoted a 
large portion of his time to polite literature, and acquired a 


‘Duffy was a son of George Duffy, an unsuccessful lawyer of New 
Bern. In the spring of 1797 his parents agreed to separate, and 
after clearing his father of debt and settling his father’s passage on 
a vessel bound for Charleston, he removed with his mother and two 
of his sisters to Hillsboro. He soon acquired a larger practice in 
the courts at Hillsboro than any of his distinguished competitors.— 
Duffy MSS., in my possession; Orange County records. 
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more elegant style in composition than any of his cotemporaries 
in North-Carolina. He had a slight impediment in his speech, 
but by laborious perseverance, he succeeded in regulating the 
tones and modulations of his voice in such way, that this im- 
pediment often seemed to be an ornament to his delivery. He 
was one of the few men of our country who could read well; 
he studied the art of reading, and his friends will long remem- 
ber the pleasure they have received from hearing him read. In 
his addresses at the bar, he was always impressive, particularly 
upon topics connected with virtuous and benevolent feeling. 
He had a vigorous mind and feelings, attuned to the finest emo- 
tions. I remember him with fond affection. He was my 
friend, my preceptor, my patron. He instructed me in the 
science of the law, in the art of managing causes at the bar, 
and in the still more difficult art of reading books to advantage. 
I wish it were in my power to render to his memory a more 
permanent honor than this passing tribute of respect and grati- 
tude! 

Henderson survived Duffey many years, and obtained the first 
standing at the bar of this State. He was devoted to his pro- 
fession, and upon the whole, was the most perfect model of a 
lawyer that our bar has produced. It was late in life before 
he turned his attention to polite literature, and he never acquired 
a good style in composition. Yet his style and manner of 
speaking at the bar were extremely impressive. I shall here 
speak of him as I did in a sketch of his character published 
shortly after his death.1 In him the faculties of fine mind 
were blended with exalted moral feelings. Although he was at 
all times accessible, he seemed to live and move in an atmos- 
phere of dignity. He exacted nothing by his manner, yet all 
approached him with reverence and left him with respect. The 
- little quarrels and contests of men were beneath him; his was 
the region of high sentiment, and there he occupied a standing 
that was pre-eminent. The constitution and jurisprudence of 
his country, were his favorite studies. Profound reflection had 
generalised his ideas, and given to his political and legal learn- 
ing a scientific cast. No man better understood the theory of 
cur government; no man more admired it, and no man gave 


‘)or the sketch referred to, see ante, p. 312. 
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more practical proofs of his admiration. The sublime idea 
that he lived under a government of laws, was forever upper- 
most in his mind, and seemed to give a coloring to all his 
actions. As he acknowledged no dominion but that of the laws, 
he bowed with reverence to their authority, and taught obedience 
no less by his example than his precept. To the humble officer 
of justice he was respectful; the vices of private character were 
overlooked, when the individual stood before him clothed with 
judicial authority. In the County Courts, where the Justices 
of the Peace administer the law, he was no less respectful in 
his deportment, than in the highest tribunal of the State. He 
considered obedience to the laws to be the first duty of a citizen; 
and it seemed to be the great object of his professional life, to 
inculeate a sense of this duty, and give to the administration 
of the laws an impressive character. He was conscious of his 
high standing, and never committed himself, nor put his reputa- 
tion at risk. He always came to the trial of his causes well 
prepared; and if the state of his health, or his want of prepara- 
tion were likely to jeopardise his reputation in the management 
of his client’s cause, he would decline the trial until a more 
favorable time. The courts in which he practised, and his 
brother lawyers, understood the delicacy of his feelings upon 
this point so well, that they extended to him the indulgence he 
required: and a knowledge of this part of his character, gave 
confidence to his clients and attracted crowds of people to hear 
his speeches. When he rose at the bar, no one expected to hear 
common place matter; no one looked for a cold, vapid or phleg- 
matic harangue. His great excellence as a speaker consisted 
in an earnestness and dignity of manner, and strong powers of 
reasoning. He seized one or two strong points, and these he 
illustrated and enforced. His exordium was short and appro- 
priate; he quickly marched up to the great point in controversy, 
making no manceuvre as if he were afraid to approach it, or 
was desirous of attacking it by surprise. The confidence he 
exhibited of success he gradually imparted to his hearers; he 
grew more warm and earnest as he advanced in his argument, 
and seizing the critical moment for enforcing conviction, he — 
brought forth his main argument, pressed it home and sat down. 
As he advanced in life, he seemed more and more anxious that 
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the laws should be interpreted and administered by the rules 
of common sense. He lost his reverence for artificial rules; 
he said the laws were made for the people, and they should be 
interpreted and administered by rules which they understood, 
whenever it was practicable: that common sense belonged to 
the people in a higher degree than to learned men, and to 
interpret laws by rules which were at variance with the rules 
of common sense, necessarily lessened the respect of the people 
for the laws, and induced them to believe that courts and law- 
yers contrived mysteries in the science merely for the purpose 
of supporting the profession of lawyers. He said the rules of 
pedantry did not suit this country nor this age; that common 
sense had acquired dominion in politics and religion, and was 
gaining it in the law; that judges and lawyers should have 
the independence and magnanimity to strip off the veil of mys- 
tery from every branch of the science, and simplify and make 
it intelligible, as far as possible, to the understanding of the 
common people. 

In all free States, eloquence has preceded poetry, history and 
philosophy. By opening the road to wealth and fame, it sub- 
serves the purposes of avarice and ambition; society is led cap- 
tive by its charms, and sometimes bound in fetters by its pow- 
ers. In this State, the Bar and the General Assembly have 
been thus far the theatre for its display. It is the branch of 
literature which we have cultivated with most success, and 
in which we have not been far behind any of our sister States. 
Not long after Davie left the House of Commons, there ap- 
peared in that body another man, whose genius we have all 
admired, and whose misfortune we all deplore. I hope I may 
be permitted to speak of him, although he be still living: 
Providence has withdrawn him from public view, and he 
has been followed by the regrets and tears of his countrymen. 
I speak of John Stanly, Esq. For more than twenty years 
he has been the ornament of the Bar and of the House of Com- 
mons. Small in stature, neat in dress, graceful in manner, with 
a voice well modulated, and a mind intrepid, disciplined and 
rich in knowledge, he became the most accomplished orator of 
the State. His style of eloquence was more various than that 
of any of his predecessors. Such were the versatility of his 
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genius and the extent of his acquirements, that he could at 
pleasure adopt the lofty, flowing style of Davie, or the plain, 
simple, energetic style of Moore. He could rouse the noble pas- 
sions, or amuse by his wit and pleasantry. He excelled in 
appropriate pauses, emphasis and gesticulation. No speaker 
was ever more fortunate in accomodating his manner to his 
subject: and on all important subjects he had a greatness of 
manner which small men seldom acquire. He resembled Moore 
in the quickness of his perceptions and the intuition of his judg- 
ment. His talents and knowledge were always at command, 
and he could bring them to bear with force and effect as occasion 
required, without any preparation. His mind was so well dis- 
ciplined and so happily toned, that it was always ready for 
action. He possessed the rare talent of conversing well; his 
conversation was the perpetual flow of sober thought or pleasant 
humour, and was heightened in its effect by his happy style and 
gracefulness of manner. He was among the few orators of this 
or any country, whose style and manner in conversation equalled 
his style and manner in public speaking. 

Few of the men whom I have named had the advantage of 
a liberal education: they rose to eminence by the force of their 
genius and a diligent application to their studies. The number 
of our literary men has been small, compared with our popula- 
tion; but this is not a matter of surprise, when we look to the 
condition of the State since the close of the revolutionary war. 
When the war ended, the people were in poverty, society in 
disorder, morals and manners almost prostrate. Order was 
to be restored to society and energy to the laws, before industry 
could repair the fortunes of the people; schools were to be 
established for the education of youth, and congregations formed 
for preaching the gospel, before the public morals could be 
amended. Time was required to effect these objects; and the 
most important of them, the education of youth, was the longest 
neglected. Before this university went into operation, in 1795, 
there were not more than three schools in the State, in which 
the rudiments of a classical education could be acquired. The 
most prominent and useful of these schools was kept by Dr. 
David Caldwell, of Guilford county. He instituted it shortly 
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after the close of the war, and continued it for more than 
thirty years. The usefulness of Dr. Caldwell to the literature 
of North-Carolina will never be sufficiently appreciated: but 
the opportunities of instruction in his school were very limited. 
There was no library attached to it; his students were supplied 
with a few of the Greek and Latin classics, Euclid’s Elements 
of Mathematics, and Martin’s Natural Philosophy. Moral 
Philosophy was taught from a syllabus of lectures delivered 
by Dr. Witherspoon in Princeton College. The students had 
no books on history or miscellaneous literature. There were 
indeed very few in the State, except in the libraries of lawyers 
who lived in the commercial towns. I well remember, that 
after completing my course of studies under Dr. Caldwell, I 
spent nearly two years without finding any books to read, except 
some old works on theological subjects. At length, I acci- 
dentally met with Voltaire’s history of Charles the twelfth of 
Sweden, an odd volume of Smollett’s Roderic Random, and an 
abridgement of Don Quixote. These books gave me a taste for 
reading, which I had no opportunity of gratifying until I 
became a student in this university in the year 1796. Few of 
Dr. Caldwell’s students had better opportunities of getting 
books than myself; and with these slender opportunities of 
instruction, it is not surprising that so few became eminent in 
the liberal professions. At this day, when libraries are estab- 
lished in all our towns, when every professional man, and every 
respectable gentleman, has a collection of books, it is difficult to 
conceive the inconveniences under which young men labored 
thirty or forty years ago. 
But has the number of our distinguished men increased as 
the facilities of instruction have increased? They certainly 
have not. Of the number of young men who have been educated 
at this university, how few have risen to eminence in any 
branch of literature! Their number bears no proportion to the 
increased means of instruction which they have had. To what 
causes is this to be attributed? The causes are numerous, but 
we will notice only a few of the most operative. In the first 
place, the plan of education in all our schools, particularly in 
our preparatory schools, is radically defective: too much time 
is spent upon syntax and etymology; the time of the student is 
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wasted, and his genius frittered away upon words, instead of 
being developed and polished by the spirit of the writer. In- 
stead of directing the study of the Greek and Latin classics to 
the developement of his faculties and the improvement of his 
taste, his time is taken up in nice attentions to words, arrange- 
ment of clauses and construction of periods. With his mind 
thus injured, he enters upon the study of the physical and moral 
sciences, and long accustomed to frivolous investigation, he 
never rises to the dignity of those sciences, nor understands the 
methods by which their truths are illustrated. In the next 
place, too many studies are crowded upon the student at once; 
studies which have no analogy nor connexion. In the third 
place, the time allotted for completing a course of scientific 
study is too short; the student’s mind flags under the severe 
labours imposed upon it. The elasticity of the mind ought 
never to be weakened; if it be, the student thenceforward hob- 
bles through his course, and is often broken down before he gets 
to the end of it. In the fourth place, too many studies are 
pursued, and none are pursued well: the student acquires a 
smattering of languages and sciences, and understands none of 
them. This encyclopedical kind of learning is destructive of 
the powers of the mind, and unfits it for deep and severe inves- 
tigation. In the last place, the multitude of books is a serious 
injury to most students. They despair of reading many of 
them, and content themselves with reading reviews of the most 
celebrated. At length the valuable books are placed away care- 
fully in a library, and newspapers, pamphlets and other fugitive 
productions, take up all their time for reading. There is noth- 
ing in this course, which teaches youth how to think and inves- 
tigate. The great object of education is to give to the mind 
activity and energy: this object can never be attained by a 
course of studies which distract its attention and impair its 
elasticity 

The evils which I have mentioned are not confined to the 
schools of North-Carolina; they exist in nearly all the schools 
of the Union. Massachusetts has taken the lead in correcting 


1In a series of letters signed “L.”, published in the Raleigh Register 
in August, 1827, an experienced educator, perhaps Joseph Caldwell, 
objects to these criticisms by Murphey on the system of education 
then in use. : 
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them, and introducing methods of instruction founded upon 
the philosophy of the mind. The state of science and of litera- 
ture among her people, shews the happy effect of these changes. 
The trustees of this university have resolved to make similar 
changes, to remodel the plan of studies, and introduce new 
methods of instruction. But whatever changes may be made 
in our plans of education, young men, who are desirous of being 
either useful or eminent in active life, should recollect this 
truth, that the education received at a college or university, is 
intended only as a preparation of the mind for receiving the 
rich stores of science and general knowledge, which subsequent 
industry is to acquire. He who depends upon this preparation 
alone, will be like a farmer who ploughs his land and sows no 
grain. The period of useful study commences, when a young 
man finishes his collegiate course. At that time his faculties 
have acquired some maturity from age, and some discipline 
from exercise; and if he enter with diligence upon the study of 
a branch of science, and confine his attention to that branch, 
he soon becomes astonished at his progress, and at the increase 
of his intellectual powers. Let him avoid reading or even 
looking into a variety of books. Nine-tenths of them are worse 
than useless; the reading of them produces a positive injury 
to the mind; they not only distract his attention, but blunt his 
faculties. Let him read only works of men of genius; read but 
few books and read them often. Take two young men of equal 
minds and similar genius; put into the hands of one, Shake- 
speare’s Plays, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Don Quixote and Gil 
Blas; and into the hands of the other, all the hundred volumes 
of dulness which fill our libraries; and at the end of twelve 
months, mark the difference between them. The first will be 
like the high-spirited steed that is ready for the course; the 
other will be encumbered with a load of useless ideas, his facul- 
ties weakened, and the bright tints of his genius obscured. 

The next great object, after the improvement of the intellec- 
tual faculties, is the forming of a moral character. This is by 
for the most difficult part of education: it depends upon the 
doctrines of morals, and the philosophy of the passions and 
feelings. Little success has heretofore attended it, either in 
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the schools of Europe or this country. The moral character 
of youth has been generally formed by their parents, by friends 
who gained their confidence, or by their pursuits in active life. 
The morality thus taught is purely practical; it has reference 
to no abstract truths; it looks only to the passions and feelings 
of our nature under the variety of circumstances in which we 
may be placed in society, and the duties which thence result. 
The science of Ethics taught in our schools is a cold, speculative 
science; and our youth are misled by substituting this for prac- 
tical morality. It is to be regretted, that we have no work 
on moral philosophy, which treats of Ethics purely as a prac- 
tical science; and it is remarkable, that, notwithstanding the 
great improvement that has been made within the last cen- 
tury in metaphysical and physical science, and the liberal turn 
of philosophical enquiry which has been introduced, the science 
of Ethics remains stationary. The question, “what is the 
foundation of moral obligation,’ is not more satisfactorily 
answered now than it was two centuries ago. And until the 
principles of Ethics shall be disentangled from the speculative 
doctrines of Theology, interwoven by the schoolmen and monks 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and those principles 
be traced to the constitution and condition of men, having for 
their object the developement of his social rights and duties, we 
shall have to regret that the most sublime of all the sciences 
remains imperfect. It seems to be reserved for the philoso- 
phers of Scotland to trace those principles and make this devel- 
opement; and we wait with impatience for the promised work 
of Dugald Stuart on this subject. But any system of morals 
which we may study as a science, will never have much effect 
in forming our moral character. We must look to our consti- 
tutional temperament, to our passions and feelings as influenced 
by external circumstances; and for rules of conduct, we must 
look to the sermons and parables of Christ: they are worth more 
than all the books which have been written on morals; they 
explain, and at the same time apply that pure morality which 
is founded upon virtuous feeling. 
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Young Gentlemen of the Dialectic 
and Philanthropic Societies: 


As you have conferred on me the honor of delivering this 
first public Address under your joint resolution, I hope you 
will permit me, before I sit down, to say a few words upon a 
subject connected with the usefulness of your Societies and the 
interests of the University. I speak to you in the spirit of 
fellowship, and a long acquaintance with your Societies enables 
me to speak with confidence. I well know the influence which 
your Societies can: exercise in maintaining the good order of this 
institution, in sustaining the authority of the faculty, in sup- 
pressing vice, and promoting a gentlemanly deportment among 
the students. Every respectable student of proper age, is a 
member of one or the other of your Societies, and feels more 
mortification at incurring its censure than that of the faculty. 
This feeling is the fulerum on which the power of the Societies 
ought to be exerted. Let me entreat you, then, more particu- 
larly as you propose hereafter to occupy a higher ground than 
you have heretofore done, to exert that power in sustaining the 
discipline of the University, in encouraging industry and good 
manners, and in suppressing vice. The united efforts of the 
two Societies can do more in effecting these objects than the 
authority of the trustees or faculty. A high responsibility rests 
upon you: your honor and the welfare of the University de- 
mand its faithful discharge. 

In a short time you will complete your course of studies at 
this place, and bid adieu to these Halls, to act your parts upon 
the great theatre of active life. Your friends and your country 
have much to hope, much to expect from you. Devote your- 
selves with diligence to your studies. When you shall have 
finished your course here, remember that your education is just 
commencing; I mean that education which is to fit you for act- 
ing a distinguished part upon the theatre of your country. The 
pursuits and the honors of literature lie in the same road with 
those of ambition; and he who aspires to fame or distinction, 
must rest his hopes upon the improvement of his intellect. 
Julius Cesar was one of the most accomplished scholars of 
Rome, and Napoleon Buonaparte of France. In our own coun- 
try, we lately have seen one of our most eminent scholars raised 


, 
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to the Chief Magistracy of the Nation, and the greatest orator 
of the age made his prime minister. I speak not here of poli- 
tics: literature has no factions; good taste no parties. Remem- 
ber, my young friends, that most of the men who thus far have 
shed a lustre upon our country, had not one-half the opportu- 
nities of education which you have enjoyed. They had to rely 
upon their genius and industry. Genius delights to toil with 
difficulties; they discipline its powers and animate its courage: 
it contemns the honors which can be obtained without labor, 
and prizes only those which are purchased by noble exertion. 
Wish, not, therefore, for a life of ease; but go forth with stout 
hearts and determined resolution. As yet you little know 
what labour and perseverance can effect, nor the exalted pleas- 
ures which honorable exertion gives to an ingenuous mind. 
May God take charge of you; lead you in the ways of upright- 
ness and honor; make you all useful men, and ornaments to 
your country! 


Memorial to the General Assembly. 


To the Honourable the General Assembly of the State of North 
Carolina: The Memorial of Archibald D. Murphey of Orange 
County, Respectfully sheweth, 


That he has heretofore represented? to the General Assembly 
that he has been for several years engaged in collecting mate- 
rials for a correct history of North Carolina and that he was 
unable to complete the work, without liberal pecuniary aid. 
The General Assembly upon this representation passed an act® 
authorizing him to raise by way of lottery the sum of fifteen 
thousand dollars, but restricted him to three drawings. This 
restriction and the smallness of the sum authorized to be raised 
put it out of his power to dispose of the Lottery. A subsequent 
act+ was passed authorizing the President and directors of the 
Literary Fund to raise by way of lottery the sum of fifty 


1From Coon’s Beginnings of Public Education in N.C. (Pub. N.C. 
Hist. Com.), I. 529-581. I could not find it in the MS. legislative 
records at Raleigh. Sct 

2See ante, p. 333. 

3Laws of 1825, chap. 35. 

*Laws of 1826, chap. 16. 
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thousand dollars, and to pay over to your Memorialist one-half 
thereof but no steps have been taken to carry this act into effect. 
The labours of your Memorialist have been suspended for sev- 
eral years past, by reason of severe rheumatism with which he 
was afflicted. Being at length relieved in a great degree from 
this painful disease, he is once more prosecuting the work, and 
he now solicits from the General Assembly that pecuniary aid 
without which no man of reasonable fortune can. compile a 
History of North Carolina. The materials for our Colonial 
history are deposited in the public offices in England, and 
among the early records of the States of Virginia, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia: And your Memorialist entertained a hope, 
after the British Government, had upon the application of the 
General Assembly consented that copies might be taken of all 
the documents and papers relating to our Colonial history to 
be found in their public offices and after having made out an 
index of all these documents and papers and delivered the same 
to our Ambassador in London for the information and use of 
your Honourable body that you would have obtained copies at 
the expense of the State. Since the index has been received 
nothing further has been done on the subject; and your Memo- 
rialist has concluded that the General Assembly will not pro- 
cure such copies. If sufficient aid be given to your Memo- 
rialist, he himself will proceed to London, or send an agent of 
Intelligence to procure copies of the papers and documents 
aforesaid; and after writing our Colonial history, he will pre- 
sent them to the General Assembly to be deposited in the Public 
Library. They will fill up many large volumes in manuscript. 
He will at the same time present to the General Assembly sev- 
eral volumes in manuscript containing copies of such docu- 
ments and papers relating to our history as he shall have been 
able to collect in this Country. It is believed that the docu- 
ments to be obtained from England, and those which have been 
and will be collected in this country will fill more than twenty 
folio volumes.1 Your Memorialist can not set forth with any 
precision, what it will cost to make this collection ; but it is cer- 


4After the lapse of over half a century copies of these documents 
in the British archives were obtained by the State and published 
in ten volumes entitled Colonial Records of North Carolina. 
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tain that it will cost a large sum. He asks for no appropriation 
from the Treasury. It will, he hopes, answer his purposes, to 
be authorized to raise a sufficient sum by way of Lottery. And 
it being a matter of perfect indifference with the General 
Assembly, whether he be authorized to raise fifty or twenty 
thousand dollars, he prays that an act might be passed, author- 
izing him to raise the former sum. Such an act will probably 
enable him through some of the Brokers in the Northern States 
to raise fifteen or twenty thousand dollars. And he prays that 
he may not be restricted in the number of drawings: Such a 
restriction will under the act, be of no avail to him. 

He further prays that he may have access to the papers and 
documents in the public offices in this City; and that he be 
permitted to take copies of such as he may require; and for 
this purpose to withdraw from the public offices such papers 
and documents upon his signing a receipt for, and promising 
to return the same.—And your Memorialist will ever pray. 

A. D, Murpuey.t 

Nov. 29, 1831. 


Introduction to the History of North Carolina? 


Tue History of the British Colonies in North America is 
connected with the History of those great events, which since 
the revival of learning in the fifteenth century, have changed 


1The committee to whom this memorial was referred reported: 
“That however anxious they are to see a correct History of North 
Carolina, yet a failure of a similar attempt made by the petitioners, 
not many years since, connected with the system of hazard, con- 
templated in the Memorial, upon the morality of the community, 
induces your Committee to return the Bill and Memorial to the House 
and recommend its rejection.” ‘The bill authorized Murphey to raise 
$50,000 by lottery.—Coon, Beginnings of Public Education in N. C., 
p. 581. 

*From the North Carolina University Magazine, III. (1854) 49-60, 
where it is printed from the original MS. under the title “American 
History—Prelection.” The editors of the magazine were not per- 
mitted to disclose Murphey’s authorship when this contribution was 
published, but they announced it afterwards in the index to vol. III. 
(See editorial note, ibid., 88-89.) Murphey used a passage from it in 
his address at Chapel Hill in 1827. (See ante, p. 359.) Gov. Graham 
refers to it in his catalogue of Murphey’s historical papers, printed 
post, pp. 413-420. It was probably intended by Murphy, as Goy. 
Graham says, for the introduction to his history of North Carolina. 
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the intellectual character and moral condition of nations. Re- 
ligious persecution contributed more than any other cause to 
the planting of the Colonies; yet to understand the character 
of the Colonists, and of the extraordinary empire which they 
and their posterity have reared up, many other things are to be 
taken into view; and there is no period of history entitled to 
more minute examination and study, than that which exhibits 
the various causes that led to the discovery of this: Continent, 
the planting of the British Colonies, their rise and progress. 
It includes the history of modern literature, of science and the 
arts since the revival of letters, of the schism of the Protestants 
from the Church of Rome, and that of the dissenters from the 
Church of England, of the progress of personal freedom, of 
civil, religious and political liberty, and of representative Gov- 
ernment. These subjects, if exhibited in detail, would fill 
many volumes; it will comport with our plan to set forth only 
general facts and general views. 

Italy had the honor of dispelling the darkness which spread 
over Europe upon the fall of the Western Empire. The com- 
merce carried on by her maritime States improved the state of 
manners, relaxed the rigours of the feudal system, and intro- 
duced a turbulent liberty, that gave activity to the mind and 
energy to character. These qualities were exhibited no less 
in the cultivation of letters than in the enterprises of war. 
Florence took the lead in the improvements of the age, and 
under the patronage and protection of the House of Medici, the 
learned men of Italy, and some from Constantinople, assembled 
in that city and devoted themselves to classical learning, to the 
study of a new philosophy, to polite literature and the arts. A 
taste for the latin classics began to be cherished in Italy as early 
as the middle of the fourteenth century, and towards the close 
of that century, the study of the Greek language was intro- 
duced. After a short period of neglect, it was revived with 
ardour in the beginning of the fifteenth century, and taught in 
many of the cities of Italy. A taste for Greek and Roman 
literature became general; the collection of manuscripts became 
the occupation of learned men, whose labors were rewarded by 
the munificence of patrons and the applause of rivals in the 
same pursuit. Italy, France, Germany and England, were 
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travelled over in search of Roman manuscripts; Constantinople, 
Asia Minor, and other countries of the East were visited for 
the purpose of collecting Greek manuscripts: and modern ages 
are indebted to the enthusiasm of the learned men of Italy 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, for recovering from 
oblivion nearly all the Latin and Greek authors, that have come 
down to our times. 

This fondness for ancient literature gradually unshackled the 
human mind, accustomed it to more free enquiry, and prepared 
it for the reception of more useful knowledge. These fortunate 
results were accelerated by the introduction of the platonic 
philosophy. The philosophy of Aristotle had for many cen- 
turies held dominion and operated like an incubus in the Uni- 
versities and public schools of Italy. The spirit of that philoso- 
phy had no tendency to elevate the mind. Its dogmas had no 
relation to the common duties of life. Its logic prescribed a 
course of reasoning that conducted the mind to no useful con- 
clusions, tramelled it with rules and employed its energies upon 
frivolous subjects. True philosophy has three objects in view; 
the first, to inspire the mind with elevated sentiments and thus 
lay the foundation of an exalted morality; the second, to teach 
man his duties in his religious and social relations; the third, 
to teach him those principles of correct reasoning, which shall 
keep him clear of the mazes of sophistry and conduct him to 
truth in the various branches of knowledge. The philosophy 
of Aristotle, as taught by the schoolmen, had neither of these 
objects in view; and nothing contributed more to continue the 
ignorance of the middle ages, than the ascendancy which this 
philosophy had obtained in the Universities of Europe. The 
philosophy of Plato had as little relation to the duties and con- 
cerns of life as that of Aristotle; but it was free from ridiculous 
dogmas and frivolous logic, and its professed object was to 
inspire the mind with exalted sentiments, by raising it to the 
contemplation of the supreme excellence of the deity, and 
placing the chief happiness of man in such. contemplations. 
The study of this new philosophy was introduced into Italy 
by some learned Greeks from Constantinople; its moral and 
intellectual influence was soon felt; Cosmo de Medici had the 
wisdom to perceive its beneficial tendency, and established an 
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academy at Florence for instruction in its doctrines. These 
doctrines daily became more popular, and acquired strength by 
their intrinsic excellence over those of the schoolmen. The 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, drove to Italy 
many new disciples of the Platonic philosophy, and although 
they were unable to introduce it into the public schools and 
seminaries of learning, they explained its principles in public 
discourses, and thus opened new sources of thought, presented 
new subjects of enquiry, and gave useful examples of boldness 
in attacking long received opinions. 

The progress of this philosophy gave alarm to the clergy, 
who perceived that the freedom of enquiry which it promoted, 
and the general tendency of its doctrines were no less dangerous 
to their own authority than to that of Aristotle; and as policy 
induced them to keep the scriptures concealed from the people 
in a dead language, lest the truths of the gospel might supplant 
the errors of the church, and its light dispel the darkness of 
superstition, so they were anxious to arrest the progress of a 
philosophy, the sublime doctrines of which excited the admira- 
tion and reverence of the people; and Pope Clement VIII, was 
warned by Cardinal Bellarmine, of the danger of shewing any 
favor to a philosopher whose opinions approached so nearly 
to the truths of the gospel. 

The authority of Aristotle was shaken, but not broken down, 
by the disciples of the Platonic Philosophy. It was gradually 
undermined by the diffusion of knowledge, which prepared 
society for a renunciation of philosophical as well as the theo- 
logical opinions longs consecrated by time. It perished in the 
storms of the Protestant reformation, and its ruin, by opening 
the way for the inductive philosophy of ‘Bacon, contributed as 
much to the progress of science, as the reformation itself to 
the progress of Christian truth. 

The collection of ancient manuscripts was followed by the 
establishment of public libraries, for the double purpose of 
preserving the manuscripts and rendering them accessible to 
the learned. The art of printing was unknown, and it required 
a princely estate either to purchase original manuscripts or 
procure copies. Niccolo Niccoli founded the first public 
library in Europe. He spent his life and exhausted his fortune 
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in collecting ancient manuscripts. He died in 1436, and by his 
will, give his library, consisting of eight hundred volumes of 
Latin, Greek and Oriental Works, to Curators, for the use of 
the public. Cosmo de Medici was his patron and friend; he 
paid his debts, took the direction of his manuscripts, and placed 
them for the public use in the Dominican Monastery of St. 
Marco, at Florence. The great wealth of Cosmo, and his exten- 
sive mercantile connexions, gave him advantages over others 
of his age, in procuring ancient manuscripts, particularly from 
Arabia and India. He was a Florentine merchant, who, says 
Gibbon, “governed the republic without arms and without a 
title. He was the father of a line of princes, whose name and 
age are almost synonymous with the restoration of learning; his 
credit was ennobled into fame; his riches were dedicated to 
the service of mankind; he corresponded at once with Cairo 
and London, and a cargo of Indian spices, and Greek books, 
were often imported in the same vessel.” The works which he 
collected, formed the beginning of the most celebrated library 
of the fifteenth century. It was greatly enlarged by the lib- 
erality of his descendants, and under his grandson Lorenzo, took 
the name of the Laurentian Library, a name which it bears 
to this day. 

The example of Cosmo in founding the Laurentian Library, 
was imitated by his cotemporary and friend, Nicholas V, who 
during a pontificate of eight years, founded the library of the 
Vatican, and enriched it with upwards of five thousand vol- 
umes. The extensive collections of books gave new facilities 
to the learned men of Italy in prosecuting their studies; their 
‘ardor increased with these facilities; manuscripts were copied, 
their defects corrected, and their text arranged in proper order. 
Whilst this ardor was at its height, the art of printing was 
invented; and within sixteen years after the establishment of 
the first public library in Europe, and within seven years after 
the founding of the library of the Vatican, a copy of the Bible 
was printed. The art of printing was invented in Germany, 
but it was soon introduced, improved, and brought to perfection 
in Italy, where its utility was immediately perceived and appre- 
ciated. It superseded the tedious and laborious process of 
copying in manuscript. Copies of books multiplied, private 
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libraries began to be formed, books became accessible to the 
common people, new discussions arose and freedom of enquiry 
advanced. 

The literary and religious controversies of this age sustained 
and promoted the freedom of enquiry. Italy was agitated by 
the disputes of her philosophers concerning the principles of 
the platonic philosophy; and all Europe had engaged in the 
questions, whether Avignon or Rome should be the seat of the 
Holy See, whether Urban VI, or Clement VII, Benedict XIII, 
Gregory XII, or Alexander V, was the true Vicar of Christ. 
The States of Europe took different sides in these questions, 
which were discussed with bitterness and zeal, and with little 
respect for the papal authority. Pope Gregory XI, upon whose 
death, in 1380, these questions began to arise, had witnessed 
during his pontificate, the efforts of John Wickliffe, to subvert 
the doctrines of the established church. Wickliffe was a secu- 
lar Priest, of learning and talents, and possessed an enthusiasm 
that was indispensable in combating superstition. He denied 
the supremacy of the church of Rome, contended that the 
church was dependant on the State and ought to be reformed 
by it when necessary. He denied the real presence of Christ 
in the Sacrament, maintained that the Scriptures were the only 
rule of faith, that the clergy ought to be answerable to the 
civil power for their crimes and to possess no property: that 
Monastic vows had no merit, that numerous ceremonies in wor- 
ship were hurtful to piety, and that oaths were unlawful. He 
asserted the doctrine of predestination, and that all things were 
subject to fate and destiny. Various events had occurred before 
this time to weaken the reverence of the people of England for 
the established church, and they lent a willing ear to the doc- 
trines of Wickliffe. He was indefatigable in preaching and 
writing, made many converts, and gave such alarm to the clergy 
that pope Gregory XI., issued a bull for taking him into cus- 
tody and examining into his doctrines. Wickliffe had pru- 
dence, but was deficient in the intrepidity which a great 
reformer should possess, and which so eminently distinguished 
Martin Luther: and although the Duke of Lancaster, who 
then governed the kingdom, and Lord Peircy, the marshal, pro- 
tected him upon his first trial, and for many years afterwards, 
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his fortitude gave way before the incessant exertions of the 
clergy, who harrassed him with trials, until he explained away 
his doctrines so as to render them inoffensive. His weakness 
did not seriously retard the reformation that he had com- 
menced: the zeal of his followers was seconded by the aversion 
which the people entertained against the clergy, and one half 
of the kingdom became converts to his opinions. The activity 
and artifices of the clergy at length arrested the progress of 
opinions which threatened their authority and wealth with 
destruction. Convinced that without the aid of the civil power, 
the heresy of Wickliffe could not be suppressed, they applied 
to Parliament for help. The King and the Peers came into 
their views; the Commons evinced a different spirit, and were 
more disposed to impose restraints than to arm them with addi- 
tional authority. But in 1381, the clergy contrived to get an 
act passed and to have it enrolled without the consent of the 
Commons, requiring sheriffs to apprehend preachers of heresy 
and their abettors: and in 1400, another act authorising the 
bishops to imprison all persons suspected of heresy, to try them 
in the spiritual court, and if they proved obstinate heretics or 
relapsed, the spiritual judge was to call the sheriff of the county 
or the chief magistrate of the town, to be present when the sen- 
tence of condemnation was pronounced, and immediately to 
deliver the condemned person to the secular magistrate, who 
was to cause him to be burnt to death in some elevated place 
in the sight of the people. Armed with this act of Parliament, 
the clergy commenced and carried on for many years, a cruel 
persecution against the followers of Wickliffe, then called 
Lollards, many of whom were tried, condemned and publicly 
burnt. Arundel, archbishop of Canterbury, took the lead in 
this persecution. The persons suspected of heresy were arrested 
and taken before him and then underwent a long examination. 
The heresies most commonly alledged were: 1. A refusal to 
worship the cross. 2. A denial of the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. 3. A denial of the power of Priests to forgive sins. 4. A 
denial of the supremacy of the church of Rome. 5. A refusal 
to go on pilgrimages to holy places, there to worship relics of 
saints, apostles, martyrs and confessors, approved by the church 
of Rome. An attempt to explain away a heresy was taken as 
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clear proof of guilt. Sir William Sawtor was accused of two 
heresies, refusing to worship the cross and denying the real 
presence of Christ in the sacrament. On his trial, he con- 
sented to pay an inferior vicarious kind of worship to the cross, 
on account of him who died upon it. But this was not satisfac- 
tory. He acknowledged the real presence of Christ in the 
sacrament, and that after the words of consecration were pro- 
nounced, the bread became the true spiritual bread of life. He 
was told, this was not sufficient, and underwent an examination 
of three hours upon the subject. Archbishop Arundel then 
urged him to profess his belief—“That after consecration, the 
substance of the bread and wine no longer remained, but was 
converted into the substance of the body and blood of Christ, 
which were as really and truly in their proper substance and 
nature in the sacrament, as they were in the womb of the Virgin 
Mary, as they hung upon the cross, as they lay in the grave, 
and as they reside in heaven.” Sawtor declared that “whatever 
might be the consequence, he could neither understand nor 
believe that doctrine.” The archbishop pronounced him to be 
an obstinate heretic, degraded him from his clerical orders, and 
delivered him over to the mayor and sheriff of London, to be 
publicly burnt. He met his fate with firmness and had the 
honor of being the first person in England, who suffered death, 
for maintaining the doctrines of the reformation. 

Arundel continued his persecution until his death, and his 
example was followed by Chichely his successor; by whose 
influence Parliament passed an act in 1415, declaring that the 
chancellor, the judges of both benches, and of assize, justices 
of the peace, sheriffs, mayors and bailiffs, should take an oath 
at their admission into office, to do every thing in their power 
to extirpate all Lollards out of the kingdom, and assist the ordi- 
naries in prosecuting them. The public execution of many 
respectable prelates, and of Lord Cobham, then at the head of 
the party, and one of the most virtuous and distinguished men 
of his age, struck terror into the followers of Wickliffe, and 
made them conceal their opinions to save their lives. Wick- 
liffe did not live to witness these executions, and to admire the 
fortitude of men, who suffered at the stake for maintaining his 
doctrines : doziites which are now maintained by all the 
Protestant churches. 
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Although the clergy, aided by the strong arm of the secular 
power, overawed the reformers, the opinions of Wickliffe were 
cherished in secret, in many parts of England, and openly 
avowed in the kingdom of Bohemia. The University of Oxford 
had favoured those opinions, and some students from Bohemia 
becoming converts, propagated their opinions upon their return 
home, with such success, that in 1428, the court of Rome became 
alarmed, and (the Pope) published a bull commanding solemn 
procession to be made, on the first Sunday of every month, in 
all churches and church yards, in order to draw down the 
vengeance of heaven on the heretical Bohemians; and pro- 
claimed a crusade against them, granting the pardon of sins 
and the happiness of heaven to all who died in the expedition. 
The Emperor Sigismond became the champion of the Holy See, 
in conducting this crusade: princes and prelates repaired to his 
standard. They were met in battle by the Bohemians and 
defeated. The sagacity of the Pope perceived in the continu- 
ance of this war, the certain extension of the heresies which 
he wished to suppress, and quickly made peace with the Bohe- 
mians, granting to them some trifling concessions of doctrine, 
not inconsistent with the fundamental principles upon which 
the authority of the established church was founded. The age 
was not ripe for a general reformation of the church; but the 
controversies about the opinions and doctrines of Wickliffe 
weakened the papal power, and accustomed even the common 
people to think and investigate. Those opinions were, from 
the first, agreeable to the common people, who envied the clergy 
for their wealth and immunities, hated them for their vices and 
dissolute manners, and readily embraced the opinions of Wick- 
liffe, that the church was not supreme over the civil power, that 
the clergy should be answerable to this power for their crimes, 
and should possess no estates. It was the popularity of these 
opinions that gave such a keen edge to the resentment and per- 
secution of the clergy. They rioted in excessive wealth, were 
exempt from the payment of taxes, except when the king, regard- 
less of their privileges, made arbitrary exactions; they were not 
answerable to the civil authority for their crimes, and murder, 
rape, incest and perjury, openly and daily committed, went 
unpunished. 
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Whilst the common people were thus acquiring a moral force 
in society, their physical force was increased by the emancipa- 
tion of the villains and slaves. At the commencement of the 
twelfth century, the greater part of society were slaves, and 
lived entirely at the will of their masters. Every one that was 
not noble was a slave. The King and the chief vassals of the 
crown were the only persons who enjoyed personal liberty. The 
inferior vassals or gentry, enjoyed this liberty in ‘appearance 
only, being subject to a long train of subordination and exac- 
tions from their superior Lords, and deriving from the law, but 
a slender protection against arbitrary and oppressive acts. The 
great body of society consisted of the gentry, the peasants and 
the inhabitants of the cities: the peasants were employed either 
as domestics about the house or person of the Lord, in which 
case they were called villains in gross, or were employed upon 
his farm, and called predial villains or villains regardent. They 
were considered to be the absolute property of the Lord; the 
villains regardent were sold like his cattle; the villains in gross 
were annexed to his land, and sold along with it. The inhabi- 
tants of the cities were generally tradesmen, held in contempt 
by the feudal Lords, and enjoyed safety from their insignifi- 
cance. The gentry occupied a middle ground between the 
greater barons and the inhabitants of the cities, enjoying neither 
personal liberty nor safety. The villains in gross were the first 
that recovered their personal liberty. The incessant wars in 
which the feudal Lords were engaged, often placed them in situ- 
ations where danger triumphed over their pride, and obliged 
them to put arms into the hands of their domestics, and raise 
them to the rank of freemen; for none but freemen could com- 
pose the retinue of a military chieftain. The inhabitants of 
the cities were the next who recovered their personal liberty. 
The resources of the feudal Lords became impaired, their mili- 
tary ardor declined, and their wars became less frequent. As 
soon as society enjoyed peace, the useful arts began to be culti- 
vated. These arts, if not despised by the gentry and chief vas- 
sals of the crown, were considered as beneath their dignity and 
notice, and left to the inhabitants of the cities, who applied 
themselves to handicraft trades and to commerce. The impor- 
tance of this class of society was quickly perceived by the princes 
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of Europe, who to encourage their occupations and to give 
them protection against the tyranny of the barons, began to erect 
communities and corporations, endowed with privileges and a 
separate municipal government. Charters were granted to 
companies of tradesmen and merchants, and also to the cities 
and trading towns, containing an enumeration of the privileges 
and immunities granted. These charters were generally re- 
spected by the prince; and by affording protection against the 
barons, they greatly encouraged industry and enterprise. These 
charters produced another effect highly beneficial; they placed 
the inhabitants of the cities and towns under the immediate pro- 
tection of the prince, and by protecting them against the barons, 
gave to them an independence of character unknown to their 
ancestors. 

The great barons having no occupation but war, became indo- 
lent, as wars became less frequent; the feudal tenure relaxed, 
and the gentry or inferior vassals were relieved from many 
exactions to which a rigid tenure had subjected them, and began 
to enjoy personal freedom and independence: but the indolence 
of the great barons soon introduced luxury into their mode of 
living; the arts of tillage and agriculture being in their infancy. 
The produce of their farms was not sufficient to meet the 
expenses of their household; and to gratify their wants, they 
made arbitrary exactions from their inferior vassals. As their 
wants multiplied, these exactions increased, until they became 
more oppressive than the regular feudal exactions. The laws 
were too weak to protect the gentry against these acts of op- 
pression, and they sought protection under the authority of the 
prince; who now finding himself supported by the gentry, and 
inhabitants of the cities and boroughs, assumed the authority 
unknown to the feudal governments, but one indispensably nec- 
essary to enable him to curb the rapacity and licentious spirit 
of the great barons. “It required,” says Hume, “the authority 
almost absolute of the sovereigns, to pull down those disorderly 
and licentious tyrants, who were equally averse from peace and 
from freedom, and to establish that regular execution of the 
laws, which in a following age, enabled the people to erect a 
regular and equitable plan of liberty.” In this way the power 
of the prince became absolute, and it is curious to remark, that 
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the same causes which made him absolute, gave personal free- 
dom to the gentry and the common people. 

The predial villains or villains regardent, were the last that 
recovered their personal freedom. Their condition was very 
degraded; they were employed in the cultivation of their mas- 
ters’ lands, were annexed to these lands and transferred 
with them from one proprietor to another. Their sons could 
not enter into holy orders without the consent of their masters; 
they could not prosecute their masters in a court of justice, nor 
hold property except at their will. They could not leave their 
masters without permission, and if they ran away or were 
purloined, might be claimed and recovered by action, like beasts 
or other chattels. They held small portions of land for the pur- 
pose of maintaining themselves and families; but it was at the 
mere will of their masters, who might dispossess them, whenever 
tkey pleased. They held these portions of land upon services 
which were not only base and mean, such as to carry out manure, 
hedge and ditch their master’s farms, but which were uncertain 
both as to their time and quantity. The first improvement 
made in the condition of these villains, was the fixing with cer- 
tainty the rents which they were to pay, whether those rents 
consisted in corn and cattle and other produce of the farm, or 
in servile offices to be performed about their master’s family or 
upon his lands. As agriculture improved and money increased, 
it was found to be the interest both of the Lords and villains, to 
make a commutation of rents for services, and money rents for 
those in kind. Further improvements in husbandry at length 
introduced the practice of granting leases to the villains, and 
this entirely broke the bonds of servitude and abolished the dis- 
tinction between freemen and villains. In this way, villainage 
went gradually into disuse, and personal freedom became general 
in Europe. 

Among the various circumstances which conspired to accel- 
erate the progress of knowledge and the civilization of society, 
none had a more extensive and powerful influence, than this 
extension of personal freedom and the rise of the lower orders 
in the different countries of Europe. These events produced by 
the introduction of the arts, the enlargement of commerce, and 
the reduction of the feudal aristocracy, were accompanied by a 
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gradual diffusion of wealth, which gave to men an ease and 
independence essentially necessary to inspire them with a desire 
of knowledge, and to afford leisure for its acquisition. The 
lower orders soon acquired political importance; they wielded 
the physical force of society and formed the mass upon which 
the reformers worked. For their instruction, the scriptures 
were translated and numerous works were written in their own 
vernacular tongues. This soon became the universal method 
of addressing the multitude, greatly increased the number of 
readers and thinkers, and produced an entire revolution in the 
republic of letters. For until this time, learning was taught 
only in the dead languages, and rendered inaccessible to all who 
did not understand the Latin and Greek. None were considered 
wise but the learned, and prejudice had confounded knowledge 
with erudition. As soon as the vernacular tongue was adopted 
as a medium of instruction, the way to knowledge was laid open 
to all,—and to be wise, it was no longer necessary to be learned. 

Few events contributed more to the diffusion of knowledge and 
the general improvements of the age, than the study of the 
Roman law, which was introduced into the Universities of 
Europe about the middle of the twelfth century. The clergy 
every where engaged in it, introduced and enforced its princi- 
ples in the spiritual courts, and prevailed on the nobility and 
gentry to consider an acquaintance with this new science as a 
necessary part of education. No study was better adapted to 
improve their taste, enlarge their views, invigorate their reason- 
ing powers, and give solidity to their judgment. ‘As a system 
of jurisprudence, it was the noblest monument of human wis- 
dom; and being intimately connected with pure ethics and lib- 
eral politics, contributed to illustrate those sciences from the 
moment of its introduction. As the feudal system relaxed, the 
principles of the Roman law were incorporated into the politi- 
cal constitutions and municipal codes of the different States of 
Europe. Their happy influence was soon felt in ameliorating 
and systematizing the administration of justice; and in diffusing 
correct ideas of civil rights and a knowledge, though very imper- 
fect, of the science of government. The laws began to be more 
strictly executed and to afford greater security; and the whole 
fabric of society to evidence the progress of order and civiliza- 
tion. 
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But notwithstanding the favor and admiration which the 
civil law received, the science of ethics made little progress until 
the time of the reformation. The ethics of Aristotle had been 
adopted in the Universities. As a system of practical morals, 
they were useless and unintelligible, having no relation to the 
duties of active life; they were suited for contemplative life 
only, and on that account were more admired and extolled by 
its professors, who lived apart from the world and knew nothing 
of its concerns. The ethics of the civil law were founded upon 
the social relations of man, and had for their object the illus- 
tration of his rights and his duties; but its professors were gen- 
erally monks, who knew as little of the practical concerns of 
life as the professors of Aristotle’s ethics, and from their educa- 
tion and habits were inclined to the opinion that ethics was 
a mere contemplative science. Indeed the character of profes- 
sors in that age, led to this opinion as to all the sciences; and it 
was not until the reformation that men began to turn their 
attention from abstruse speculations to the business of life. 
Instruction was then no longer confined to an University or a 
cloister: men acquainted with the affairs of life instructed the 
multitude in the doctrines of the reformation and in the moral- 
ity of the New Testament. Casuistical subtilties were com- 
batted by appeals to the moral feelings and moral judgments of 
men. But the schoolmen and monks had so interwoven the 
principles of ethics with the speculative doctrines of Theology, 
that many years elapsed before any attempt was made to disen- 
tangle them; and so great has been the difficulty that it has not 
been overcome to this day. It is remarkable that notwithstand- 
ing the great improvements that have been made within the last 
century in metaphysical and physical science, and the liberal 
turn of philosophical enquiry, the science of ethics remains in 
a crude state. The question, “what is the foundation of moral 
obligation ?” is not more satisfactorily answered now than it was 
three centuries ago; and until the principles of ethics shall be 
disentangled from the speculative doctrines of theology; until 
ethics shall be considered purely as a practical science, founded 
in the constitution and condition of man, and having for its 
sole object the development and illustration of his social rights 
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and duties, society will have to regret that the most sublime 
of all the sciences remains imperfect. 

Political science remained nearly stationary during the four- 
teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The changes which 
the progress of knowledge and the introduction of the arts 
produced in society, necessarily drew after them corresponding 
changes in the political constitution of the several States. The 
most important of these changes was the rise of the lower 
orders, the breaking down of the feudal aristocracy and the 
making of the prince absolute. Upon these changes arose the 
present civilized monarchies of Europe, which, as systems of 
government administered by regular maxims and fixed princi- 
ples, are not more unlike the oriental despotisms than the 
ancient republics. The same general causes, which made the 
prince absolute, imposed restraints upon his authority. As the 
gentry and inferior orders accorded to him the exercise of 
absolute power, for the purpose of giving them protection 
against the oppressions of the barons, it soon became a political 
maxim, that power was to be exercised by the prince for the 
protection of his subjects; and as this protection was in most 
cases directly afforded by the laws, each monarchy became, in 
a great degree, a government of laws, and not of men. A great 


“The principal improvements in ethical science for the last two 
hundred years, have been made by the courts of justice, whose 
decisions have been illustrated by comprehensive views of moral 
principles. And it may be said with confidence, that the chancellors 
and a few of the common law judges of England, having Lord 
Mansfield at their head, the chancellors of France, the judges of the 
supreme court of the United States, chancellor Kent of New York, 
Judge Cooper, and a few others, have contributed more to the devel- 
opment and illustration of the principles of ethics, and their proper 
application to the business and-affairs of life, than all the other 
learned men of the world. Their principles, at all times conformable 
with good sense and the interests of society, are gradually weaken- 
ing the force of precedent and adding new beauties to our system of 
jurisprudence. It is not the business of courts of justice to form 
these principles into a general system; they can only perfect and 
systematize particular branches of ethics, such as those which relate 
to contracts: it is the business of philosophers to form a general 
system; philosophers, who guided by a knowledge of the human 
mind, its faculties, sentiments and passions, shall trace with accuracy 
the moral phenomena of human life to their first principles in the 
constitution and condition of man.’—Note in the NV. C. Univ. Mag., 
from the original MS. 5 

Of. ante, p. 359. 
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part of these laws consisted of ancient usages, or of customs 
which had grown up in the cities and borough towns, in conse- 
quence of their charters. These customs soon acquired the — 
force of laws, and were observed and respected as such, by the 
prince, as well as by the courts of justice. They were diligently 
collected and embodied by the lawyers, and assumed the 
force of regular codes. The absolute power of the prince was 
further restrained by the diffusion of knowledge by means of 
the press, which by enlightening the people and invigorating 
their spirit, raised a bulwark against the oppression of their 
rulers, and taught princes to regard the prosperity of their sub- 
jects as the true object of their ambition, and their affection as 
the firm basis of their authority. Hence, notwithstanding occa- 
sional instances of tyranny and oppression in each of the 
civilized monarchies of Europe, the authority of the laws has 
steadily advanced, the arbitrary discretion of the prince has 
been restrained, property has become secure, industry and the 
arts have flourished; and as public opinion has made the glory 
of the prince to consist in the happiness and prosperity of his 
subjects, each of these monarchies has adopted regular maxims 
of administration, tending to the good order of society and to 
objects of national and permanent utility. History, it is true, 
furnishes many melancholy exceptions to these general truths; 
but their correctness will not be denied by any one acquainted 
with the progress of the political constitutions of modern 
Europe. 

Attempts were made in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
to establish certain doctrines, incompatible with civil liberty, 
and the first principles of political philosophy, and subversive of 
the great interests of society; doctrines, which in our day, 
and against all the lights of the nineteenth century, the holy 
alliance have attempted, with some detestable modifications 
and additions, to fasten upon Europe, by artifice and physical 
force. The most obnoxious of those doctrines were, that hypoc- 
risy was a political virtue, that sovereigns ought not to commit 
crimes by halves, that they have no other object in governing, 
but their own advantage, and to keep their people in bondage, 
they must keep them in ignorance. These doctrines were first 
avowed by Machiavel, in his treatise called “The Prince,’ and 
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afterwards maintained, but sometimes under different forms, 
by all the advocates of absolute power. Machiavel’s Prince 
became a manual for tyrants: its principles were studied and 
the administration of States regulated by them. They governed 
the court of France during the regency of Catherine de Medici 
and the reign of her son Charles IX.; and Voltaire tells us, 
they were supposed to have led that execrable tyrant to the 
massacre of the Protestants on the evening of St. Bartholemew. 

In tracing the history of civil rights since the revival of let- 
ters, it 1s curious to remark, how much sooner the rights of 
property were secured and efficiently protected by the laws than 
the rights of personal liberty. For many years after the rights 
of property were looked upon as sacred, and an invasion of 
them as one of the most dangerous acts of power, the persons 
of men were arrested and imprisoned at the arbitrary discretion 
of the Prince. The tower of London and the bastile of Paris, 
were filled with prisoners of this description. In England per- 
sonal liberty did not receive effectual protection from the laws, 
until the twenty-ninth year of the reign of Charles II., when 
the writ of habeas corpus was granted to the aad ae and in 
France, not until the revolution. 

The learning of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was 
confined almost entirely to the Latin and Greek languages: 
and this admiration for the wisdom of antiquity was of peculiar 
use to literature and science in subsequent ages. It produced 
an emendation of the text of ancient authors and established 
the lexicography of their language: and it produced transla- 
tions from the Greek into the Latin, of many valuable works, 
on philosophy, mathematics and physics; and an explanation of 
the difficulties of the authors they translated. 

The sciences chiefly taught during the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, were arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and 
music: they formed what was called the quadrivium of the 
schools. Cosmography and drawing were occasionally taught, 
particularly to students who intended to engage in a seafaring 
life, and wished to be instructed in the art of navigation. An 
idea of the state of this art at that time, can be formed only 
from a view of the state of the sciences on which it depends. 
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Notes on the Indians and the Early Settlers of Western 
North Carolina. 


Part I 


Indian Nations. 


The Indian Nations which were most powerful and waged the 
most furious Wars with each other in N. Carolina, Were the 
Cherokees, the Catawbaws, the Sauraws, and the Tuscaroras. 

The Limits of the Cherokee Nation cannot now be traced. 
The Boundaries between them and the Sauraws seem never to 
have been well defined. The Shawnese and the Cherokees both 
claimed the Lands lying between the Ohio and the Kentucky 
River from its Mouth to the Source of the North West Branch 
of the same. The Lines pointed out in the Grant of the Chero- 
kees to Richard Henderson & Co., to the North, separated the 
Cherokees from the Shawnese. But to the East, how far the 
Cherokee Limits extended is not known. 

The Cherokees extended their Dominion from the Shawnee 
Nation at the Sources of the Kentucky River, down the Ohio 
to the Chickasaw Tribe, Across the Alleghany Mountains and 
Blue Ridge into South Carolina, then running on the Line of 
the Catawbas. 

The Catawbas claimed the Country from the Line of the 
Cherokees in South Carolina, quite through N. Carolina, to the 
North East,—North of the Tuscaroras. 

Several smaller Tribes resided in different Parts of this 
Claim: Among Others, the Sawraws on Dan. 

The Country watered by the upper Dan and its Branches and 
the Waters of New River—including thé Counties of Rocking- 
ham, Stokes, Surry, Ashe, Wilkes and Burke, was claimed both 
by the Catawbas and Cherokees for Hunting Grounds: and was 
thought to be the best hunting Ground in N. Carolina. 

A Constant War for a great Number of Years was kept up 
between the Shawnese and Catawbas. The Latter would often 
traverse N. Caro. and Virginia and even go to the back Parts 
of Pensylvania to attack the Shawnese. And after geting a 
few Scalps would return. The Shawnese in their turn came to 
the South and attacked the Catawbas. In one of their expedi- 


*A. D. Collections of the N. C. Hist. Com’n. It has been published 
in the V. C. Univ. Mag., V. (1856) 316. 
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tions to the South, they destroyed the Towns of the Sauraw 
Tribe on the Dan and killed many of them. The Remnant of 
the Sauraws left the Dan and joined the Cheraw Tribe on Pe- 
dee. This was some time before the Year 1753. 

There are still to be seen places where the Fury of Battle 
raged between these contending Tribes. On the Lands of the 
late Col. Joseph Winston in Stokes County, in the low Grounds 
of the Town Fork of Dan River, is to be seen the Remains of 
an entrenchment where a battle was fought. The entrench- 
ment was immediately at the foot of a steep precipitous bank, 
and close on the Margin of the Creek, having extensive flat 
Lands in the front. Into this bank thousands of Bullets have 
been shot, and they continue to be found there to this day, as 
the Creek washes down the Bank. 


Part IT4 
Indian Nations.—War of 1755 to 1762. 


Joseph Banner of Stokes born in 1749, in Pensylvania, 
moved to N. Carolina in 1751. His Father settled in what was 
then called Anson, now Stokes, on Town Fork, near the present 
Village of Germanton—about 1753. Forts were erected at the 
Moravian Old Town, (Bethabara) by the 12 Moravians first 
sent out to Wachovia, and by the Settlers in the Neighbourhood, 
two Forts were erected: one in the Town including the Church: 
the Other at the Mill half a Mile distant. 

Into these Forts the Settlers in the Neighbourhood and even 
from the Mulberry Fields near Wilkesborough, took Refuge, 
about 70 Families in all. And Here they continued in Fort 
Occasionally, Until the General Peace of 1763. The People 
generally went to their Homes in the Fall or early in the Win- 
ter, and Returned to the Forts in the Spring: the Winter being 
too severe for the Indians to make such long expeditions for 
the Purposes of Mischief. 

These Forts were never attacked. The Little Carpenter, then 
the Chief of the Tribe, came at the Head of 3 or 400 Indians 
and killed several of the Inhabitants. They remained for six 
Weeks in the Neighbourhood, and then returned. This was in 
the Spring of 1755 or 6. 


1A. D. Collections of the N. C. Hist. Com’n. It has been published 
in the NV. 0. Univ. Mag., V. (1856) 314-316. 
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They crossed the Blue Ridge at the Head of the Yadkin and 
came down the Valley of that River. They killed William Fish 
near the Mouth of Fish’s River. One*Thompson who was with 
him was wounded with two Arrows: one in the Hip, the Other 
in the back, between the Shoulders. He and Fish were riding 
together through a Canebrake, along a Trace, on which the 
Indians were lying. Thompson wheeled his Horse, and made 
his Way down the Yadkin. Parties of Indians. were in his 
Advance, and he found them in every direction that he could 
travel in. He passed up the little Yadkin, thence along by the 
Head branches of the Town Fork, and falling into the Road 
leading from the Upper Saura Town to Bethabara about 314 
Miles from the Town, he hastened to the Town and gave the 
Alarm. 

Had not Providence spared his life to give this Alarm many 
of the Whites would have been killed. The People in the fort 
sent out expresses to the Inhabitants to hasten in, and all got 
into the Forts or into a Blockhouse at the place where the late 
Col. Winston lived on the Town Fork. Two Men were killed 
near the Block House on the next Morning. The Indians had 
spread themselves over the Neighbourhood, and in the Morning 
Barnett Lashly and one Robison left the Block House to feed 
their Cattle; and whilst engaged at this Work were killed. 
Lashley’s Daughter aged 13 Years, went to her Father’s House 
to milk the Cows. She saw nine Indians, who discovering her, 
pursued her. She by a sudden turn got out of their View, and 
it being a wet Morning, the Indians pursued her Trail. After 
Winding for some time up and down the Branches in the Neigh- 
bourhood and perceiving that the Indians were pursuing her, 
she made her way to the Town Fork Creek, and plunging in, kept 
down the Creek, till she came to a steep Bank covered with 
Cane, some of which had fallen over into the Water. Under 
this Cane and in the Water near to the steep Bank she stopped, 
and secreted herself, and determined to await her fate. The 
Indians pursued her Trail to the Creek, and not being able to 
discover which way she had gone, they went down the Bank 
and were for some time within a few feet of her on the steep 
Bank above her Head. They retired and after it was dark, she 
left her Retreat and went in Search of the Block House. Hay- 
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ing found it, she advanced with cautious Steps, not knowing 
whether it was in Possession of the Whites or the Indians. 
She came near, and was hailed by one of the Guard; And she 
being alarmed and not knowing what to do, hesitated in giving 
an Answer; And the Guard was on the Point of discharging his 
Rifle at her, when she made herself known. She went in and 
was informed of the fate of her Father. She had expected it: 
as she heard the Gun fired at the Stack, where he had gone to 
feed his Cattle. This was in March ’55 or 56. 

Thompson was treated with all possible Kindness. The 
Barbed Points of the Arrows were taken out; but the Wounds 
proved mortal. His Death was more regretted on Account of the 
Safety which he had given to the Inhabitants, by his timely 
Notice of the Approach of the Indians. 

Either in this or some subsequent Year, the Indians extended 
their Depredations even to the Mouth of Smith’s River in Rock- 
ingham County. It was in 1759 or 1760, probably—(see Joseph 
Cloud’s Statement)—They killed one Greer and one Harry 
Hicks on Bean Island Creek. The Neighbours hearing that the 
Indians were lurking about, assembled at Hicks’s House, where 
they were engaged in shooting at a Mark. The Indians were 
near to them and looking at them. They perceived that all had 
fired and had omitted to load their Guns. They rushed on 
them, and killed one. Hicks shut himself up in his House, and 
fought valiantly. The Indians however broke in and killed him. 
They took his Wife and his little Son two years old, and carried 
them with some other Women and Children to their Towns on 
the Tenessee. One of the Indians who admired Hicks for his 
bravery and gallant defence, took his little Son in his Arms and 
said, because his Father was so brave a Man, he would take 
him home safe. He carried him on his Back all the way to the 
Cherokee Towns. This Woman and Child were regained in 
1761, when Genl. Waddell marched to the Cherokee Towns. 


Precautions used by the Government ete. 


A Company of Rangers was kept employed by the State in 
all times of Danger, who traversed the Country in the Neigh- 
bourhood of the Forts, and for forty and fifty Miles around, 
in Search of the Indians. Anthony Hampton (the Father of 


Murphey II—25 
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Genl. Wade Hampton) commanded the Company of Rangers 
who protected the upper Parts of the Dan and Yadkin, and all 
the Country along the foot of the Blue Ridge, called the Hol- 
lows in Surry County. The Company consisted of about 50 
Men, all mounted with Rifles and Muskets. They were clad in 
Hunting Shirts, with Buckskin Leggins. They ranged the 
Woods in all directions and slept wherever Night came on. 
They Occasionally visited the Forts and got Supplies. They 
generally made a Tour or Circuit [?] once a Month. 

In one of their Tours through the Hollows, they were passing 
along a small Indian Trace, when they were hailed by a Man 
at a little distance from them. They went up and found him 
to be one Wm. McAfee, who had left the Fort at Bethabara in 
Company with one ——————, to hunt in the Hollows. Here 
they were attacked by some Indians. McAfee was shot through 
the Thigh, which was broken, and his Horse killed; but his 
Horse ran off with him three hundred Yards before he fell 
dead. Here was McAfee with his thigh broken 33 Miles from 
the Fort or from any House where any White Family lived: 
in the Woods and unable to move. In the evening of the day, 
Hampton with his Rangers passed by and discovered him; they 
placed him on a Horse and brought him to Fort, where he was 
attended to, and his Wound cured. He lived for many Years, 
and lame as he was, he would follow his favourite Pursuit of 
killing Deer. 

What became of McAfee’s Companion, was never known. 
He probably perished. 

There was a Fort called Fort Waddell (after Genl. Waddell). 
A Company of Rangers was attached to that, and they ranged 
through the Forks, and towards the Catawba, where Fort Dobbs 
was established. Daniel Boon belonged to this Company of 
Rangers, and he buried Fish, who was killed by the Indians 
under the little Carpenter. 

There was a Fort on Black Water of Smith’s River, and 
Hampton ranged from that Fort quite to the Mulberry Fields 
near Wilkesborough. 
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or 


Part III3 
Indian Nations—Their Wars, ete. 


The Cherokees were at peace with the Whites at the Opening 
of the Campaign under Genl. Braddock. Many of their War- 
riors marched from their Towns on the Tenessee to join Brad- 
dock’s Army. His Defeat turned them back, and they imme- 
diately united with the Shawnese and French, and on their way 
back to their Towns they plundered the Inhabitants, thereby 
giving them Notice of the Hostilities which were shortly to fol- 
low. 

The first expedition set on foot by the State of N. Carolina 
against the Cherokees, in this War, was in 1761, when Genl. 
Waddell marched with 2000 Men to the Holstein, where he was 
met by the Chiefs and a Truce made. Also a Treaty was 
entered into; but its Provisions were not adhered to Untill the 
general Peace of 1763 was made. 

In this expedition a Company of Indians of the Tuscarora 
Tribe under Captain Cogdill, joined Genl. Waddell to fight the 
Cherokees. 

The Prisoners among the Cherokees, the Women and Chil- 
dren were delivered up. (See Joseph Cloud’s Acct. of this Cam- 
paign). 

The Cherokees remained at Peace with the Whites Untill the 
Commencement of the Troubles of the Revolution. In 1774, 
they began Hostilities. And in 1776, Genl. Rutherford marched 
against them. The States of South Carolina, N. Carolina and 
Virginia acted in Concert in this War. Genl. Rutherford with 
about 1500 or 2000 Men marched to the Southern Towns, Chota, 
etc. Where he was joined by Genl. Williamson with 1600 Men 
from South Carolina. Col. Joseph Williams marched from 
Surry and joined Col. Christie with 2000 Men from Virginia. 
They marched by the long Island on Holstein, and thence to the 
Overhill Towns. Here the Treaty of 1776 was made. 


Chain of Forts. 


There was a Chain of Forts from Black Water of Smith’s 
River in Rockingham, near to the Long Island of Holstein. — 


1A, D. Collections of the N. C. Hist. Com’n. It has been published 
in the N. C. Univ. Mag., V. (1856) 317. 
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. The Fort at Bethabara. 

Fort Waddell in the Forks of the Yadkin. 
. Fort Dobbs on the Catawba. 

Fort Chisholm on New River. 

Fort Stalnecker near the Crab Orchard. 


ot ph oo bo 


The Hunters—their Adventurous Character—their Misfor- 
tunes etec—Story of McAfee (See before)—John Williams— 
Selling of Guns—Herman Stalnecker. 


Two Men named Linville from the Forks of the Yadkin went 
to hunt on the Wataga between 1760 and 1770. They employed 
John Williams a Lad of 16 to go with them, keep Camp and 
cook for them. They were sleeping in the Camp, when the 
Indians came on them and killed the Linvilles. They shot Wil- 
liams through the thigh and fractured the Bone. He ran off 
and in about fifty yards, the Bone snapped and he fell. The 
Indians did not go in Search of him: but gathered up their 
Skins and Guns, and catching their best Horses went off. Wil- 
liams crawling on his Belly, found an old Horse at the Camp, 
and geting a Piece of Rope, tied it in his Mouth; and then 
crawling to a log, he got on the Horse, and with his thigh broken 
rode from near the Mouth of the Wataga to the Hollows in 
Surry before he came to a House. He was five days in this 
Travel, without anything to eat except Blackberries. He was 
nearly exhausted when he reached the House. He was taken 
care of, got nearly well, had another Alarm, broke the Bone a 
second Time. Yet he recovered, and lived to an old Age in 
Surry, where he became very respectable and was made one of 
the Justices of the County. 

Early Setlers on the Frontiers—their Habits—Manners— 
Mode of Cultivating their Farms—ete. 


Part IV. 


Expedition agamst the Cherokees in 1760, under Gen. Hugh 
Waddell. Robert Gardner’s (near Salisbury) statement, born 
in 1751-52: Richard Dobbs, Governor. 


*From the North-Carolina University Magazine, I. (1852) 202-204, 
where it is printed under the title “Historical Memoranda, By the 
late Judge Murphy.” “Through the kindness of a friend,” says an 
introductory note, “we have been shown a large amount of the 
papers left by Judge Murphy.” 
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Gen. Hugh Waddell was appointed to command the troops. 
They rendezvoused at Salisbury in the summer of 1760. The 
militia were collected from Rowan and the neighboring coun- 
ties. There was a company of J'uscarora Indians that marched 
with Gen. Waddell. They were commanded by Capt. Cogdill. 
The troops marched late in the fall, by Keowee in the Tugalo, 
in South Carolina. At that place the troops of South Carolina 
joined Waddell. They thence marched along the foot of the 
Blue Ridge to the gap at the head of the Cowee (supposed to be 
Tennessee) river. They then crossed the Blue Ridge and went 
to the towns on Cowee, (probably six miles below where Frank- 
lin now stands,) known as the Underhill Towns, and destroyed 
them. 


Rowan—Salisbury—Face of the country—Indian Traces— 
John Dunn—Cogdill. 

The County of Rowan was taken from Anson in 1753, and 
was named after Robert Rowan, a member of the council. The 
first settlers near Salisbury were Paul Biffle and John White- 
sides, on Grant’s Creek to the north; John Dunn, John Gardi- 
ner, Alexander Douglas and James Douglas on Crane Oreek to 
the south of Salisbury. They settled in 1751. Mathew Locke, 
Francis Locke, John Brandon, Alexander Cathey and James 
Graham to the west, on the upper part of Grant’s Creek to the 
north of Salisbury, before 1751. 

The first mills on Grant’s Creek were built by John White- 
sides near its mouth. It is now owned by Alexander Long. 
Hugh Parker built the mill above, devised it to Thomas, Wil- 
liam and John Frohock, and Spruce McCoy afterwards pur- 
chased. Grant’s Creek took its name from a Mr. Grant, who 
settled near the head of the creek. 

Orane Creek took its name from the great number of Cranes 
that came from the sand hills during the time of whortleberries, 
which abounded in the glades on this creek. 

James Carter and Hugh Foster owned the land where Salis- 
bury was established and it was by their influence the Court 
House was established at Salisbury. An effort was made to 
establish the Court House to the west of that place about two 
miles. 
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Salisbury—Flias Brock and John Whitesides built the first 
Court House and Jail in Salisbury, on the ground where those 
buildings now stand. They were the first men that were put 
in the Jail after it was built. They were put in for debt. 
First settlers in Salisbury were Thomas Dougan, James Heggin 
and James Bowers. 

Face of the Country.—The country was covered with pea 
vine, grass and cane. It had the appearance of ‘the richest 
country. There were the buffalo, bears, etc., in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Hunting Grounds.—This country was the hunting grounds of 
the Catawbas. 

Indian Traces——These generally run in the glades near the 
water courses, when they led in the right direction; thence 
through glades on the tops of ridges. 

Captain. —————— Cogdill—He was appointed Clerk of 
Anson County Court. He came from the lower counties near 
Edenton, was a lawyer and had John Dunn as a deputy Clerk. 

John Dunn.—He was an Irishman, and educated for a 
Roman priest. He left Ireland suddenly in consequence of 
some fracas, in which he was engaged, went on board a privateer 
and came to America. He married Mary Reid on Reid’s creek, 
on the Yadkin in Rowan, and made shoes and kept school. He 
studied law and removed to Salisbury, where he followed his 
profession with great success. He married a second wife, Betsy 
Howard, then a third, Frank Petty, in Lincoln. All his chil- 
dren were by the first wife—He was promoted to the rank 
of Col. of the militia; but when the Indian war broke out and 
the militia were to march against the Cherokees in 1760, he 
removed to the Cheraws and remained there two years, until the 
troubles were over. 

When the revolution commenced he was suspected of being 
rather lukewarm, or inclining to the side of the disaffected. 
He was apprehended and taken a prisoner to South Carolina. 
At the same time a lawyer in Salisbury, named Benjamin Boot 
Boothe, was apprehended and taken away with him. He 
(Boothe) was an Englishman. 

Col. Dunn commanded the regiment from Rowan, that went 
to Hillsborough to protect the Court from the Regulators. 
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Account of the Adventures of Colonel David Fanning. 


In the summer of 1781, Fanning collected a party of twenty- 
five men on -Brush Creek and Rocky river and proceeded to 
Pittsborough during the sitting of the County Court. He 
entered the Town whilst the Court was sitting, captured the 
Justices, Lawyers and all the men in Town. He brought them 
up to the west side of Deep river at Beck’s, now called Coxe’s 
Ford. There he encamped for the night. On the next day, 
having received a reinforcement of fifteen men, he set out with 
his Prisoners, 44 in number, for Wilmington. Of the prisoners, 
three, John Williams, (London, Esq., attorney at Law,) Gen. 
Ambrose Ramsey, and Col. Griffiths, were permitted to ride, he 
taking their word of honor not to desert him. 

On that evening they reached ten miles and encamped. On 
the second night, Stephen Lewis and John Short, two of the 
Tories deserted. They travelled by-ways and through the woods 
to McFall’s mill on the waters of Raft Swamp, and before pass- 
ing the Swamp two of the prisoners, Thomas Scurlock and Capt. 
James Herrin, who, Fanning feared would attempt to escape 
were hand-cuffed, and so continued to Wilmington. On the 
other side of the Swamp they met Col. McNeill with 150 men 


1From the North Carolina University Magazine, II. (1853) 72-80. 
David Fanning (1754 or 55-1825), born in Virginia, lived in the upper 
part of South Carolina when the Revolutionary War began, and was 
a zealous Loyalist engaged in many conflicts in that region from 
1775 to 1779. In the spring of 1779 he received a conditional pardon 
and retired to his home, but after the surrender of Charleston in May, 
1780, he embodied a party of Tories, won several victories, took up his 
abode at Deep River, North Carolina, and began the series of adven- 
tures, accompanied by murder and depredation,- which Murphey 
describes. ; 

Fanning left a narrative of his adventures which was published 
in Richmond, Va., in 1861, edited by Thomas H. Wynne, with an 
introduction by John H. Wheeler, and reprinted in New York in 
1865. It was printed again from the original manuscript in Toronto, 
in 1908, with an introduction and notes by A. W. Savary. For other 
accounts of Fanning, see Biog. Hist. N. C., V. 90-97; Wheeler, History 
of N. C., Il. 84-85; Sabine, Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of 
the American Revolution (Boston, 1864), I. 417-418; E. W. Caruthers, 
Revolutionary Incidents: and Sketches of Character, chiefly in the 
“Old North State” (Philadelphia, 1854), passim. 

In 1822 Murphey made an ineffectual effort through Archibald 
McBryde to obtain information from Fanning, who was then living 
in Nova Scotia. See WV. OC. Univ. Mag., Il. 71, 72. 
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returning from Wilmington. They continued their route on 
the western side of the river and encamped opposite to Wil- 
mington. 

Gen. Ramsey, John Williams, Esq., and Col. Griffiths who 
were on their parol of honor, were attended only by one man, 
Michael Pearson, and rode either before or behind the party as 
they pleased. At Wilmington they were paroled by Major 
Craig, and returned home. Thomas Scurlock died, and the 
other prisoners were sent by Major Craig to Charleston. 

They remained at Wilmington three days, during which time 
he received a commission from Major Oraig, of Lieut. Col., and 
a suit of rich regimentals, with suitable epaulets, sword and pis- 
tols. He set out on his return to Chatham, and at McFall’s 
Mill, having encamped, intelligence was received by express 
that Col. Thomas Wade, of Anson county, with 600 men were 
at Betti’s Bridge, on Drowning Creek, 20 miles south of 
McFall’s Mill. The express reached the camp about eight bells 
at night. Fanning ordered his men to mount their horses and 
march immediately. At the dawn of day, ten miles north of 
Betti’s Bridge, they came up with Col. Hector McNeil, having 
with him 300 men—the whole number then amounted to 340. 
Fanning took the command, and: soon learning that Col. Wade 
had crossed the bridge to the eastern side of Drowning Creek, 
he turned to the right, and passed up a swamp to a crossway 
expecting to find Col. Wade between that swamp and the Creek. 
The crossway was distant about three-quarers of a mile from 
Betti’s Bridge. Fanning halted at, the crossway and gave 
notice of the order of battle. His men were directed to pass 
the crossway, two deep; and all having got over, Col. McNeill 
was ordered to turn down the swamp to the left towards the 
bridge to cut off Wade’s retreat in that direction. He was 
ordered not to bring his men into action unless Fanning should 
be hard pressed and in danger of being defeated, but to watch 
the progress of the battle, and if Wade should be routed, by 
securing the pass to the bridge, to prevent his retreat and cap- 
ture aS many prisoners as possible. Fanning was to turn to 
the right from the end of the crossway with all the other men, 
and they were directed to follow him in the same order in which 
they passed the crossway until he should reach the extreme left 
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of Wade’s line, when upon a signal to be given by him, they 
were to dismount and commence the fight. Eleven men were 
left to guard the crossway and prevent the escape of the horses; 
the swamp being impassable for many miles except at this 
crossway. 

These orders being given, Fanning preceding his column 
passed the crossway, his men following him. As soon as he 
passed, he discovered Wade’s men drawn up on the top of the 
hill, in line of battle. The ground was favorable for his attack. 
There was no undergrowth of bushes, and the pines were thinly 
scattered on the slope of the hill. Fanning immediately per- 
ceived the injudicious position which Wade had taken, and con- 
fident of victory rode on to the left of Wade’s line. Before, 
however, he had proceeded as far as he had intended, one of his 
men was thrown from his horse, and in the act of falling, his 
gun fired. Instantly Wade’s line fired, and eighteen horses 
belonging to Fanning’s men were killed. Fanning wheeled, gave 
the sigal to dismount, which was immediately observed by his 
men, who poured in a deadly fire upon Wade’s line. Fanning 
rode along his line in front and ordered his men to advance upon 
every fire; and they continued to advance and fire until they 
got within twenty-five yards of Wade’s line, when it suddenly 
broke, and the men fled in the utmost confusion, Fanning pur- 
suing with activity, and expecting that their retreat by the 
bridge would be cut off by Col. McNeil he had no doubt of 
taking them all prisoners. To his astonishment, he found that 
Col. McNeil had not occupied the ground to which he was 
ordered; that he had passed down to the right of Wade’s line, 
only a short distance, and left the way to the bridge open. 
Fanning pressed on the fugitives, and soon took 44 prisoners. 
He then directed a few of his men to mount, and with them he 
pursued Wade at full speed, for two or three miles. But Wade 
had fled at full speed and Fanning could not overtake him. 

During this fight as well as upon every other occasion, Fan- 
ning displayed the most daring courage. Dressed in rich Brit- 
ish uniform, he rode between the lines during all the fight, and 
gave his orders with the utmost coolness and presence of mind. 
It is strange that he had not been selected by some of Wade’s 
men, as he was at the close of the fight not twenty yards distant 
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from them. He did not lose one of his men, only two or three 
were slightly wounded. As he ascended the hill, Wade’s men 
shot over his, and when he approached the summit, Wade’s men 
were so panic struck, that they fired without aim. Wade lost 
27 killed, and of the prisoners taken, several died of their 
wounds. 

The battle was fought about 10 o’clock in the forenoon, on 
the day of July, 1781. It is said that Wade had 600 men; 
Fanning fought the battle with 240 men, for the detachment 
under Col. McNeil was not engaged. Orders were given for 
burying the dead, and the wounded were placed under the care 
of Fanning’s surgeons. 

Among the prisoners taken was Joseph Hayes. He was rec- 
ognized by Capt. Elrod, of Fanning’s party. Elrod alleged that 
Hayes had plundered his house and ill-treated his family, and 
Hayes was ordered to be instantly hanged. The order was 
executed. Hayes after hanging fifteen minutes, was cut down. 
One of the surgeons being present, thought that he could resusci- 
tate him, and determined to make the trial. Perceiving the 
appearance of returning life, he informed Elrod of the fact, 
and Elrod told him to persevere. He did so, and Hayes was 
restored to life. . 

In the evening Fanning set out on his return. During his 
march on the next day, an incident occurred which is worthy of 
being recorded, as furnishing some relief to the painful scenes 
which the country was then witnessing. A scouting party 
apprehended Col. Thomas Dougan, of Randolph county, and 
brought him to Fanning. He had been sent by the whigs of 
the upper counties to learn the situation of affairs on Drown- 
ing Oreek, the strength and position of the tories, and their 
plans of operation. He was beloved by the people of his county, 
both parties regarded him as an upright man, and a friend to 
his country; and those who differed from him in opinion as to 
the combat in which they were engaged, abated neither their 
esteem nor affection for him. With Fanning were several of 
his intimate acquaintances and personal friends, who all know- 
ing that by the custom of the times, men taken under circum- 
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stances like his were immediately hanged, apprehended the same 
fate would attend him. They resolved to make a generous 
effort to save him. Trials, often upon such occasions, were 
short and their execution prompt. Col. Dougan was brought 
forward, his case was heard in a few minutes, and Fanning 
ordered him to be hung. Dougan’s friends interposed their: 
entreaties, and whilst they were imploring Fanning to spare his 
life, he was mounted on a horse with a rope around his neck, 
and placed under the limb of the tree to which he was to be sus- 
pended. At this moment one of his friends, finding entreaties 
unavailing, told Fanning in peremptory terms, that if Dougan 
was hanged, he would instantly shoot him. A general mutiny 
was threatened, when Fanning resolved to leave Dougan’s fate 
to the decision of the forty men who had attended him in all his 
expeditions: they divided, and a majority declared in Dougan’s 
favor. He was then taken down and treated as a prisoner. 

At McFall’s Mill, Col. McNeil and Fanning separated; the 
latter with his forty men, returned to Beck’s Ford, on Deep 
River, where his men dispersed, and part of them retired to 
their respective homes. The prisoners taken at Betti’s Bridge 
with Col. Dougan, were left with Col. McNeil to be sent to 
Wilmington. 

During the time Fanning remained in the neighborhood of 
Beck’s Ford, Stephen Lewis and ————— Short, who had 
deserted him on his march to Wilmington, returned to his 
camp. He reproached them for their desertion, and told Lewis 
he would put him to death; that his men must be true to him 
as he intended to be true to them: that as they were at liberty to 
punish him with death the moment he should prove unfaithful 
to them, so he would punish with death those who would prove 
unfaithful to him. Lewis treated his admonition as well as 
his threat with levity. Fanning raised his gun, and standing 
within a few feet of Lewis took deliberate aim at him: his gun 
snapped; he then drew his sword and made a pass at Lewis’s 
head, and cut him severely. Some of Fanning’s men rushed 
in and prevented a repetition of the blow, and Lewis’s life was 
spared. It was by such prompt, decisive conduct, and by a 
constant display of energy, firmness and daring courage, that 
he sought to win the esteem and attachment of his men; and 
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such was his success, that many followed his fortunes who 
disapproved of his barbarous cruelties, being led on by their 
admiration of his extraordinary qualities—they thought him 
invincible, and that with a handful of men, he could defeat 
large detachments. 

Capt. Roper, of Chatham, collected a small party of whigs 
and marched up Deep River to attack Fanning, who was still at 
Beck’s Ford. Fanning seeing some of Roper’s men on the oppo- 
site side of the river, attempted to cross the river, accompanied 
only by Short. As soon as they entered the river, they were 
fired on and Short wounded. They retreated, and directing his 
men to mount and follow him, he hastened to a ford a few miles 
above, where he crossed; and being acquainted with all the paths 
and roads of the neighborhood, he went down the river along 
a small path, expecting to find Roper still at Beck’s Ford. In 
this he was disappointed. Roper retired down the river in 
haste, and Fanning pursued him till late at night, when he 
abandoned the pursuit. He then had with him only twenty- 
three or four men. On the next day he proceeded down the 
river and took Moore, of Hillsborough, a prisoner. He was 
an inoffensive man, and at the solicitation of one of his men, 
who was acquainted with Moore, Fanning paroled him. On 
the same day he took Wyat and Tomlinson prisoners, near the 
Gulph on Deep River, and as they were connected with an 
active whig family, he resolved to hang them. They were 
placed in a cart with ropes round their necks. The cart was 
driven partly through a gate, to the top-piece of which the ropes 
were about to be fastened, and then when they were about to 
be swung off, some of Fanning’s men who knew them, interfered 
and saved them. He left their fate, as he had done that of 
Col. Dougan, to the decision of his followers. Fanning imme- 
diately set out for Wilmington, and took Wyat and Tomlinson 
on with him as prisoners, and delivered them to Major Craig. 

He remained at Wilmington five days. His camp was near 
the brick house at Belvidere. Here an incident occurred which 
marked the peculiar traits of his character. He sent three of 
his men to bring water. At the spring they met with some 
British soldiers, and owing to some difference with them, they 
were put under guard. Fanning was informed of this fact, and 
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he immediately ordered three British soldiers who were in his 
camp to be placed under guard, and gave notice to the officer 
who commanded at Belvidere of what he had done, and that he 
should retain those men until his were returned. The officer 
indignant at his insolence, drew his sword and hastened to Fan- 
ning’s camp. Fanning was lying in a tent, and the officer enter- 
ing the tent, inquired whether he was Col. Fanning, who dared 
to arrest and place under guard three British soldiers. Fan- 
ning answered that he was the man. The officer raised his 
sword and made a pass at him, which Fanning eluded by his 
agility; and having grasped his sword as he arose, he pointed 
it to the breast of the officer, and swore he would run him 
through if he attempted again to lift his sword. The officer 
saw the danger which threatened him. They entered into con- 
versation, and then into explanations, which ended in a declara- 
tion made by Fanning, that he would retain the officer until 
his men were returned. A soldier was immediately dispatched 
for Fanning’s men, and upon their return to camp, the officer 
and British soldiers were discharged. 

On his way from Wilmington, he encamped near Mrs. Glas- 
cock’s in Moore county. Here he received information that a 
party of men had assembled at the house of Col. Philip Alston 
on Deep River in Chatham county. Alston was a Whig and 
lived in continued apprehension of an attack by the Tories, and 
these men had assembled to protect Alston and prevent the 
Tories from plundering his house. Fanning immediately set 
out for Alston’s, and reached his house at daybreak. <A high 
fence surrounded the house, and the sentinels placed at the gates 
on each side of the yard were asleep. Those at one of the gates 
were immediately taken prisoners. Those at the other being 
awakened, ran into the piazza of the house, where most of the 
men were lying. They were fired on, and as soon as they could 
get within the house, the doors were closed, and each party con- 
tinued to fire at the other until late in the evening. The win- 
dows of the house were all demolished, and a number of bullets 
penetrated quite through the sides of the house and wounded 
the men within. Knowing Fanning’s character, they believed 
it to be a struggle for life, and they chose rather to perish in 
making a desperate defence, than to submit and be hanged. 
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Fanning finding his attack upon the house unsuccessful, deter- 
mined to set fire to it, and sent a negro with fire for that pur- 
pose. Alston perceiving it, immediately saw the consequences. 
At this moment the door opened and Mrs. Alston went out and 
implored Fanning not to burn the house, and told him her hus- 
band and the men with him would surrender if he would spare 
their lives. Much as Fanning delighted in carnage, he on many 
occasions shewed his respect for a brave foe. He declared, if 
they would surrender, they should not be illtreated. Mrs. 
Alston returned into the house and upon making known Fan- 
ning’s declaration, the men came out and surrendered. Fan- 
ning immediately paroled them. 

During the fight, Captain Andrews, a British officer, who had 
accompanied Fanning from Wilmington, climbed up the fence, 
that he might shoot with more effect through a window of the 
house. As he stood on the fence, one of the men in the house 
shot him through the head. It is said that a company of Whigs 
under Capt. Duck were lying near Alston’s house and heard the 
firing from the morning till evening and feared to come to 
Alston’s relief. Fanning had twenty-four men, including Cap- 
tain Andrews. Some of them were slightly wounded. Twenty- 
six men surrendered to him. — 


Anecdotes of Fanning. 


William Lindley was one of Fanning’s favorite friends, and 
one of his captains. He was a respectable man and beloved by 
his neighbors, and took no part in Fanning’s cruelties. 
Towards the close of the war, when the tories began to think 
that the whigs would eventually triumph, Lindley, with many 
others of the tories, thought it prudent to leave the part of the 
country where they were known and retire to distant parts. 
Lindley crossed the Blue Ridge and determined to remain on 
New river until the fate of the war was determined. During 
his command under Fanning, he had given some offence to Wil- 
liam White and John Magaherty, two of the tories belonging 
to Fanning’s party. They pursued Lindley and killed him. 
Upon their return, Fanning having heard of the murder of his 
friend, resolved to hang them as soon as he could apprehend 
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them. In a little time White and Magaherty fell into his 
hands, and he hanged them together on the same limb. 

White’s wife was pregnant. He gave her a_ particular 
account of the murder of Lindley, describing the wounds on his 
head and the loss of the fingers of one of his hands, which were 
cut off by the sword in his attempt to save his head from the 
blow. The story made such an impression on White’s wife, 
that her child when born exhibited a remarkable appearance— 
had marks on its head, and the fingers of one hand were declared 
by the mother to be precisely such as White had described to 
her to have been those of Lindley. 

About the same time he murdered in the most cruel manner 
many respectable men, who had taken an active part with the 
Whigs, and many inoffensive men who had taken no part on 
either side. Towards the close of the war, he made no attempt 
to collect an imposing force and meet his enemy like a brave 
man in the field: he degenerated into a cruel murderer, and 
took pleasure in nothing but the shedding of blood. He seldom 
had with him more than fifteen or twenty men, and generally 
not more than five or six. With them he scoured the country, 
murdered the inhabitants, burnt their houses, and wantonly 
destroyed their property. In one of these predatory and mur- 
derous excursions, he went to the house of Andrew Balfour, 
which he had plundered three years before. Stephen Cole, one 
of Balfour’s neighbors, hearing of his approach and apprised 
of his intention, rode at full speed to Balfour’s house and gave 
him notice of the danger that threatened him. Balfour had 
scarcely stepped out of his house before he saw Fanning gallop- 
ing up. He ran, but one of Fanning’s party, named Absalom 
Antry, fired at him with his rifle and broke his arm. He 
returned to the house and entered it, and his sister and daughter 
clung to him in despair. Fanning and his men immediately 
entered and tore away the women, threw them on the floor and 
held them under their feet till they shot Balfour. He fell on 
the floor, and Fanning taking a pistol shot him through the 
head. 

They then went to Col. Collins’ [Collier’s] and not finding him 
at home, they burnt his house. From that place they proceeded 
to John Bryant’s. He closed his doors; they called on him to 
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come out and surrender. He refused. They then threatened to 
burn his house. He agreed to surrender himself, if they would 
treat him as a prisoner of war, which they promised to do. 
Bryant came out and they instantly shot him down. 

On the same day they overtook a young man by the name of 
Daniel Clifton, who had been down the Pedee to visit some of 
his relations, and was then returning home to Virginia. They 
took him as a prisoner, and passing by the same tree on which 
Fanning had hanged White and Magaherty, they halted for a 
few minutes and hung Clifton on the same limb. 

The heart sickens at the recital of such barbarous acts. As 
the hopes of the Tories declined, Fanning became more and 
more furious. Many of his followers were so much shocked 
with his cruelties, that they abandoned him. <A few equally 
furious and blood-thirsty with himself, adhered to him and 
spread terror over a large district of country. Parties of Whigs 
were in constant pursuit of them; but being always vigilant, and 
mounted on the best of horses, they always eluded the pursuit. 

The last of Fanning’s adventures was the taking and escape 
of Andrew Hunter. He had heard of some remarks that Hunter 
had made about him and he resolved to murder him. Hunter 
lived on Little River in Randolph, and in company with John 
Latham, one of his neighbors, had left home with a cart to 
get some salt and other necessaries on Pedee. He was over- 
taken by Fanning, and ordered immediately to prepare for 
death. Hunter and Latham had some provisions in the cart, 
which were taken out and Fanning and his men sat down on the 
side of the road to eat, directing Hunter to remain between 
them and the cart. Fifteen minutes were allowed to Hunter to 
prepare for death. The rope for hanging him was thrown 
down at his feet, and in this situation he was left whilst they 
were eating. A little before the fifteen minutes expired, one 
of the men by the name of Smally rose up, with his gun in his 
hand, and Hunter begged him to entreat Fanning to spare his 
life. As they conversed, they advanced a few feet. Hunter 
saw Fanning’s mare, the Red Doe, standing close by, with her 
bridle thrown over a small bush. Upon Smally’s telling him 
there was no hope for him, he leaped forward, vaulted into 
Fanning’s saddle, and with his left hand disengaged the bridle 
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from the bush. The mare did not readily start. Orders were 
instantly given to fire on him. Smally fired at him at the 
distance of a few paces, and missed him. The firing of the 
gun put the mare in motion, and she being Fanning’s favorite 
nag, he called to the others to fire high and not wound his mare. 
Three more guns were fired and Hunter was still unhurt. The 
fifth gun lodged a bullet in his shoulder, which disabled his 
left arm. He pressed forward, and was closely pursued for a 
mile, when he got so far ahead that they lost sight of him. He 
kept the road for two miles, when he turned into the woods and 
rode ten miles further to the house of Nath’l Steed, bleeding 
profusely all the way. As soon as he alighted he fainted. 
Steed collected a party of men to guard him, and sent for a 
physician who dressed his wound. Within a few days he was 
removed to Salisbury, where the ball was extracted and he got 
well. 

Fanning, in the hurry of pursuit, neglected to trace the blood 
which marked the route of Hunter, and continued up the road 
to Hunter’s house. Finding that Hunter had escaped and that 
his mare with the brace of pistols presented to him by Major 
Craig at Wilmington, were lost, [he] determined to wreak his 
vengeance upon Hunter’s family. He took Mrs. Hunter, then 
far advanced in pregnancy, and all Hunter’s negroes, after 
plundering the house, and conducted them to a lonely place in 
the woods in the county of Moore on Bear Creek. From this 
place he despatched a messenger to Hunter, with an offer to 
return his wife and negroes, if Hunter would send back his 
mare and pistols. Hunter returned for answer that the mare 
had been sent away and he could not get her. This answer 
was delivered to Fanning in the evening of the fifth day, after 
he had taken up camp in the woods in Moore. The sun was 
about half an hour high, when the answer was returned; and 
Fanning immediately mounted and went off, taking with him 
Hunter’s negroes, and leaving Mrs. Hunter alone. Smally, 
after proceeding a short distance, returned to Mrs. Hunter and 
informed her where she would find a path near to the camp 
which led to a house not far distant. Mrs. Hunter proceeded to 
the House, where she was kindly treated, and from which she 
was sent home. It is probable from this conduct of Smally, 
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that Hunter’s entreaties at the cart had weight upon his feel- 
ings, and that when he fired on Hunter, he intentionally missed 
him. Hunter is yet living. He has long resided in South 
Carolina on the Pedee River, above Mars’ Bluff. He is a man 
of respectability and wealth, and his adventure with Fanning 
has not ceased to this day, to be an interesting topic of con- 
versation to his friends. 

Fanning immediately retired to his Tory friends in South 
Carolina, and remaining with them a short time, he proceeded 
to Charleston and joined the British army. He shortly after- 
wards went to St. Augustine, and thence to Nova Scotia, where 
it is understood he is still living. 


Autobiography of Colonel William Polk. 


William Polk is a descendant of a family who emigrated 
from Ireland about the year 1722 and settled on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland; where they resided untill about the year 
1740 when they removed into the State of Pennsylvania and in 
the neighbourhood of Carlisle. Thomas the third son of Wil- 
liam and Margaret, a young man of great athletickness, of much 
energy of both mind and body; could not bear the dull persuit 
of a Pennsylvania farmer, especially in a section where nothing 
was presented which promised to better his situation; left his 
parents about the year 1753 to seek his fortune in a country 
that furnished greater scope to his active mind. In company 
with several young men, he traversed the country bordering on 
the East of the Blue ridge crossing the Dan and Yadkin untill 
he fell in upon Sugau or Sugar creek a branch of the Catawba 
River; in the neighbourhood of which there were a- few settle- 
ments. Here he made a permanent location of himself. In 
1775 he married Susanah Spratt the daughter of a respectable 
farmer, who had emigrated from Pennsylvania about the same 
time, by whom he had nine children. Having no other than an 
English education himself, and but very little of that; he was 
desirous to bestow on his children all the erudition the country 
in which he was settled would afford; by his industry and 
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enterprise; he soon acquired property and with it, an exten- 
sive popularity which he continued to enjoy untill his death. 
Under his patrionage an academy was established in the year 
1769 in his immediate neighbourhood; and was amongst the 
first perhaps the very first; that existed in the then Province. 
In the year whilst he was a member of the Assembly he 
had an Act passed establishing Queens College in the Town of 
Charlotte; where most of the youth of the West received an 
education ; and which flour[ished |! untill the British Army took 
possession of the place, and burnt the College buildings. Wil- 
liam his eldest Son the subject of this memoir was born on 
the 9th of July 1758 in the County of Mecklenburg near to the 
Town of Charlotte, (and on the Lands now owned and occupied 
by his eldest Son Thomas). At an early age, he was sent to 
an english school; and for several years gave no evidence of 
genius or aptitude for learning; his mind was fixed upon play 
and frolick, with an unconquerable passion and propensity for 
innocent mischief; which he was in the daily act of excercising 
amongst his school fellows to their great annoyance; for which 
he often and perhaps too often, received the severest chastise- 
ment. At the age of 14 he was entered in a grammar school; 
and afterwards in Queens College; where he continued untill 
hostilities commenced between the Colonies and Great Britain. 
In April 1775 whilst a student in College he was appointed a sec- 
ond Lieutenant in the 2d company of the third South Carolina 
Regiment, under Continental establishment, commanded by 
Col. Wm. Thomson, known by the nick name of “Old Colonel 
danger.” The company to which he was attached was recruited 
within less than a month after the Officers received their com- 
missions, and was composed of about an equal portion of North 
and South Carolinians. This company with one other of the 
same Regiment, was ordered immediately on its completion to 
96, to keep in check a spirit of insurrection, that was growing 
in that section of the State. In June the company was ordered 
to Dorchester 20 miles from Charleston and in August to 
Granby on the Congaree River, where the whole Regiment was 
concentrated, to watch the motions and keep in check the Tories 
inhabiting the District of Orangeburgh and those living on the 
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waters of the Broad and Saluda Rivers. Whilst at this place 
Lieutenant Polk who had become a favourite with “Old danger” 
was detached upon several enterprises*against the Tories, in 
one of which he was fortunate enough to surprise and take 
Colonel Fletcher a principal leader and chief among the Tories 
of South Carolina. About the first of December Col. William- 
son was ordered to call out a portion of his Regiment, to dis- 
perse a camp of Tories on the Saluda; he was however soon 
compelled to seek his own and his mens safety by occupying 
the Court House and Jail at 96, around which he erected a 
Stockaid and in which he was beseiged for 10 or 15 days. 
Thomsons Regiment with the South Carolina Militia under the 
command of Brigadier General Richard Richardson was ordered 
to the relief of Williamson. On the approach of the Army 
which was composed of North and South Carolinians,’ the 
siege was raised and about 400 of the Tories in a body fell. back 
upon Reedy River, where on the 22d of December 1775 they 
were surprised, and the whole with but a very few exceptions 
were made prisoners. Col. Thomson who had the command of 
the detachment, understanding that a Captain York had left 
the Tory camp the day before with about 30 men for the pur- 
pose of getting Meal, left Lieut.. Polk with 30 men, who was 
joined by a number of volunteer Militia to intercept York on 
his return. This honourable command to a youth of 17 years, 
was bestowed by the Colonel on account of his having executed 
several orders of his, of a similar nature, much to his satisfac- 
tion, and whom the Colonel was in the habit of calling his 
young Partizan Lieutenant. In the evening of the same day 
York’s party was surprised on their march about a mile from 
the Camp and the whole made prisoners, with the exception 
of two, who were better mounted than their companions. Lieut. 
Polk with Major William Henderson a volunteer, who since 
commanded +le“South Carolina State Brigade at the battle of 


a 


“The troops from North Carolina consisted of two companies of 
Regulars under Lieutenant Col. Alex. Martin, The Mecklenburg Regt 
of Militia under Colonel Thomas Polk, the Rowan Regt under Col. 
Griffith Rutherford, and the Tryon Regt under Col. Thomas Neel. 


“Regulars under Martin——————_—_160. 
Militia —— Mecklenburg——————300 
do. Rowan———+——200 


do. Tryon——————_—_—100.” 
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Eutaw, gave chase to these two, and after a race of nearly two 
miles through the woods, the hindmost of the Tories was fired 
on at about 30 steps by the Lieutenant without effect. Being in 
advance of Henderson who soon came up, he cryed out, “jump 
on your horse, and we will soon overtake them,” not sooner 
said than done; the horse was mounted without waiting to load 
the Gun, and pushing on overtook and passed Henderson and 
soon afterwards came up with the person at whom he had just 
discharged his piece, who stopped short, wheeled and fired 
when within about 10 feet; the ball passing through the joint 
of the left shoulder, threw him from his Horse on the ground, 
but he was almost instantly up, and on his feet; his antagonist 
as he passed made a deadly stroke with his gun at the head of 
his foe, but was evaded by a timely dodge. Major Henderson 
soon came up, and learning the state of the wound, recom- 
mended that he should remount and return to the Camp which 
was done without being aided to get up; holding the broken 
arm with the right hand rode on to the Camp upwards of two 
miles suffering his Horse to follow Henderson’s. When at 
Camp there was no Surgeon to dress the wound, the bullet holes 
were pluged with tow from the shot bags of the Soldiers, and 
in this situation without a Tent other than a Blanket, he lay 
during the night in a snow storm of 13 inches deep in the 
morning. Twenty miles from Head quarters and in a wilder- 
ness, without even an axe to make a litter, he was put on a 
Horse with a man placed behind to support him and rode ten 
miles, when he was met by a Surgeon and a sledge or slide which 
conveyed him to H[ead] Quarters, where he was received by his 
Colonel, in silent sorrow, which was shewn by the big tear 
trinkling down his manly and furrowed cheek. From this place 
he was carried on a litter to the house of his Father a distance 
of 120 miles. In consequence of the exposure in the first 
instance to the cold and snow, and want of Surgical assistance, 
large cavities formed from the wound from 4 to 6 inches down 
the breast back and arm. Compelled to lye on his back 
for nine months, the consequence was, the back, shoulders and 
hips were flayed for three or four inches, and dressed for two 
months as regular as the wound. Being young and possessing 
an excellent constitution, with the skill of two excellent Sur- 
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geons and Physicians, aided too by the attention of his parents 
and a beloved Sister who oftentimes dressed his wounds, after a 
bed confinement of ten months, he was permitted to leave his 
room upon a pair of supporters more like stilts than legs. It 
is not unworthy of notice, that Lieut. Polk’s was the first 
American blood spilt south of Lexington in Massachusetts. 

On the 26th of November 1776 he was elected by the Con- 
vention at Halifax, a Major in the 9th Regiment then enacted 
to be raised, on the Continental establishment; having resigned 
his commission of Lieutenant in the South Carolina line; he 
joined his Regiment at Halifax in March 1777, when the whole 
Regiments of the State had been ordered to rendezvous, prepari- 
tory to their march to join the Grand Army under Gen. Wash- 
ington in New York. The Regiment in which he was appointed 
had then only about half its compliment of men, and it was 
ordered by Gen. Nash, that only one field officer of the Regi- 
ment should march with the men. Col. Williams and Lieut.- 
Col. Luteril, both of whom had families and who were the 
Col. and Lieut. Col. of the 9th Regt, agreed to remain and super- 
intend the recruiting service, when Major Polk in his eighteenth 
year took the command of the four companies to which the 
Regiment had been consolidated, and marched them with the 
3d division of the Line of the State, into the Jerseys, where 
they joined the Army under Gen. Washington whilst on his 
march to meet Howe at the Head of Elk. He was in the Bat- 
tles of Brandywine and Germanton; in the latter he was shot 
in the mouth near the close of the action whilst.in the act of 
giving a command; the Ball ranged with the upper jaw and 
lodged nearly in a line with the ear, knocking out four Jaw 
teeth and shattering the Jaw bones. In March 1778 the Regi- 
ments composing the North Carolina Brigade inconsequence of 
short enlistments and deaths had become so reduced as made it 
necessary, the whole should be reduced into two Regiments, and 
the supernumay Officers return to the State to aid in and super- 
intend the recruiting service. The bussiness of recruiting went 
on heavily; the amor patriae and enthusiasm which brought 
soldiers into the Army at the commencement of the War, had 
very much abated—besides the money had so much depreciated, 
that it was considered next to no consideration as a bounty. The 
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Legislature of the State, (how correct is not necessary now to 
investigate,) passed an act reducing the number of Regiments 
from Nine to four, and directing therein, that the Officers 
should go out of Office by Lot. It was Major Polk’s misfor- 
tune, (for such he considered it,) to be of that number, who 
were obliged to retire. He was nevertheless, ever active in 
some way or other. When Gen. Gates took command of the 
Southern Army, he attached himself to Major General Cas- 
wells family and was at the defeat, where he rendered essential 
services, in conducting the retreat of a part of Regular troops 
and Militia, through the woods, in which he but a short time 
before passed through in company with Major Davie, who with 
about thirty men and Major Polk with about the same number, 
volunteers from Mecklenburg County, had taken Post at the 
Waxhaw creek to cover that section of Country; understanding 
that Col. Patterson had taken a position at the hanging rock 
creek on the road leading from Charlotte to Camden with about 
500 British Infantry, and that a regular communication was 
kept up between his encampment and Camden, they formed the 
plan of intercepting the transportations and stoping the every 
day intercourse. They accordingly with forty men passed in 
the night on the right of Pattersons encampment and took a 
station seven miles below at the great flat rock, where they 
remained one day, during which seventeen men of royal militia 
and one of Coffins Dragoons were made prisoners and seven 
waggons loaded with provisions and spirits for Pattersons 
corps were destroyed. In the evening about dusk, the party 
left their position for their encampment on the Waxsaw creek, 
and after travelling eight miles, were ambuscaded in a narrow 
lane, by a company of British Fuzaleers and fifty of Royal 
Militia. One of the front guard seeing a man within the field 
in a lock of the fence, demanded of him who he was; not receiy- 
ing an immediate answer, Majors Davie and Polk, with their 
guide Capt. Petty coming up, and being again asked who he was, 
answered “Solomon Deason.”! Petty who knew him well, was 


“Tn the year 1785 Col. Polk then residing/at Nashville was invited 
by Captain Baseley to visit his Barge then lying about five miles — 
below the Town on Cumberland River, which had just arived, with 
several other Gentlemen of the place, where Capt. Baseley promised 
to treat them with a glass of Maidera Wine, the first ever seen in 
the country. The Colonel on his return with several others all pretty 
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in the act of firing at him, when he was shot by a man a few 
feet further on. Major Polk sensible of its being an ambuscade, 
gave orders to advance only four of the front guard and himself 
went through the lane. Having gone back ten or twenty yards 
from the place where Petty was shot, with a view of gitting his 
men to advance, was on his return fired at by the Man who was 
first seen by the advance, and lodged a bullet and three Buck 
shot in the neck of his Horse, who fell but rose almost instantly, 
and as he rose the Major sprung upon him, and dashed through 
six or eight of the enemy who had got into the lane, and joined 
his men who had passed through before him. MHalting, to ascer- 
tain the fate of their companions, the tread of feet was heard 
advancing; concealing himself and another of his party in a low 
dark hollow, the enemy were suffered to advance to within ten 
or fifteen yards and fired on. Both parties retreated the enemy 
leaving one more killed on the ground. The Major thus situ- 
ated without a hope of joining his friends, in an enemies coun- 
try, without a guide, and thirty miles from his camp, with a 
wounded horse unable to carry him, was placed in a perilous 
situation. He knew that no time was to be lost in endeavouring 
to regain his camp; he set forwards avoiding roads and houses, 
on foot making one of the soldiers drive his horse, and from 
the want of knowledge of the country, had not advanced more 
than ten miles at day light the next morning. Persuing his way 
through the woods, he was enabled without further accident to 
make his encampment late in the evening, where he had the hap- 
piness to find Major Davie, who had arived some hours before, 
with the loss of one man killed and six wounded. Major Polk 
afterwards in conjunction with Lieut. Col. Wm. Lee Davidson 
of the North Carolina Line, (to whom a Brevet commission of 
Brigadier General in the militia had been given) took command 
of a body of volunteer militia from the Counties Mecklenburg 


gay, saw a glimmering light through the Cane; dashing forward to 
a cabin from whence the light issued, jumping from his horse and 
entering the house, demanding who lived there was answered by a 
man six feet two or three inches high—Solomon Deason. Almost as 
soon as the words were spoken, Col. Polk picked up the stool from 
which Deason had risen, knocked him down, and was continuing his 
strokes, notwithstanding the shrieks of his family, when he was 
prevented from further blows by the Gentlemen of his party. This 
was the first time he had heard of Deason since the night he was 
fired at in the Lane.”—Note in the original MS. 
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Rowan Iredell and Lincoln, and was riding along side of the 
General when he was killed the morning the British crossed the 
Catawba River at Cowens ford. He afterwards attached him- 
self to Gen. Pickens whom he recommended to the Militia of 
North Carolina at Salem when on their march after Lord 
Cornwallis. The General had a few South Carolina and Geor- 
gia refugees with him. With Pickens he remained untill the 
Gen. left Green’s Army. Soon after the battle of Guilford, and 
at his return to Mecklenburg, he received a commission of 
Lieutenant Colonel commandant from the Governor of South 
Carolina, the Regiment to be composed of mounted Infantry 
and Swordsmen, with authority to nominate and commission 
the Captains and Subalterns. In less than a month from the 
receipt of his commission, he marched into South Carolina with 
two thirds of the complement of his Regiment, and a few days 
afterwards in conjunction with Col. Hampton, surprised the 
British Post at Fridays Ferry on the Congaree, after a march 
of sixty miles in seventeen hours. Twenty-seven of the enemy 
were killed and the Block house burned in sight of the Garrison 
at Granby in which there were three hundred British soldiers. 
He soon afterwards joined Gen. Greene at Fort Motte, which 
caputalated the second day of the seige. He then marched to 
Orangeburg under the orders of Gen. Sumter, where were one 
hundred and twelve soldiers, who surrendered so soon as the 
place was invested. Col. Polk covered the left wing of the 
American Army under Gen. Green at the Battle of Eutaw and 
with Col. Hampton, charged the rooting party of two hundred 
men, every one of whom were killed, wounded or taken. In 
this charge Col. Polk’s horse was shot dead and fell upon him— 
confining him closely to the ground, in which situation a British 
soldier was in the act of plunging his Bayonet into him, when he 
was cut down by a favourite sergeant of his Regiment. His 
Brother Lieut. Thomas Polk was killed in this action. After 
this Battle the British fell back on Charleston, holding only the 
Posts at Dorchester and Watboo. At the latter there were five 
hundred Infantry and one hundred and twenty Cavalry. Col. 
Lee, and the two Hamptons were sent into the Neck, whilst 
Polk, Horry and Maham were pushed down to invest the works 
around Watboo Church. The Bridges were burnt, causeways 
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torn up and some small River craft in Watboo creek destroyed 
in front of the enemy in the morning. The party afterwards 
fell back in the rear of the Garrison about a mile to wait the 
arival of Gen. Sumter who was on his march with some field 
pieces. Soon after the troops were halted and preparing for 
Breakfast, the videts gave notice of the advance of the British 
Cavalry—who made a furious charge, but was received by a 
well directed fire from the Infantry which threw them into 
confusion; they were then charged in turn by the American 
Cavalry who followed them under the Guns of the fort. Two 
officers and ten men were taken. The Fort was that night 
evacuated and the Church and all the buildings set on fire. The 
arival of Sumter on the evening and in the morning, being 
joined by Lee and the two Hamptons, the enemy were persued 
as far as Quinby, where the battle under that name was fought. 
This was the last action which Col. Polk was in, and in this 
service he closed his Military career with the conclusion of the 
War and declaration of Peace. 

In 1783 Col. Polk was appointed by the Legislature of North 
Carolina Surveyor General of the Middle District in the now 
State of Tennessee. He went to the country in December of the 
same year, and took up his residence and fixed his Office at the 
French Lick Fort, the scite on which Nashville stands. Here 
he remained untill 1786 during which time he was twice elected 
a member of the H[ouse of] Commons for Davidson County. 
The Indians carried on a War of murder, to such extent as to 
threaten an abandonment of the country and such as to effectu- 
ally put a stop to the Surveying bussiness. During his serving 
as a member, he had influence enough to have a Battalion of 
four companies raised for one year for the defence of the Cum- 
berland settlements. In 1787 he was elected to the General 
Assembly from his native County Mecklenburg, which he con- 
tinued to represent, until he was nominated by President Wash- 
ington and appointed by the Senate Supervisor for the District 
of North Carolina, which Office he held for seventeen years em- 
bracing the admin[istratio]ns of Washington, Adams and Jef- 
ferson, and untill the Internal revenue Laws were repealed. 
From his strict attention to the duties of his Office, his method 
of doing bussiness, and selection of character to fill the office 
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of Collectors, it is remarkable and much to his credit, that 
during this term of seventeen years in which a Revenue of up- 
wards of two Millions of dollars was collected and passed 
through his hands, the Government sustained a loss of less than 
$400. 

In the year 1789 he united himself in marriage with Miss 
Grizel Gilchrist, the daughter of a Scotch Merchant and Grand 
daughter of the celebrated Lawyer Robert Jones of Halifax by 
whom he had two Sons Thomas Gilchrist and William Julius. 
His Wife dying in 1799, he removed soon afterwards to the 
City of Raleigh with his Office and in 1801 maried Miss Sarah 
Hawkins daughter of Col. Phil. Hawkins and sister of the late 
Governor Hawkins.1. In 1811 whilst attending to his landed 
interest in the State of Tennessee he was elected a Director of 
the State Bank of North Carolina and by the Directors Presi- 
dent thereof, which office he filled untill the year 1819 when he 
resigned, in order that he might give more of his time and 
personal attention to his landed estate in Tennessee where he 
holds more than one hundred thousand Acres of Land. The 
Directors in order to retain his services as President, proposed 
to give him leave of absence untill he could place his bussiness 
upon such a footing as would not require so much of his future 
attention. He however did not accept the offer, believing it to 
be the duty of Salary Officers always to be at their Post. Dur- 
ing the last war with Great Britain he was nominated and ap- 
pointed a Brigadier General in the Army of the United States, 
which he did not think proper to accept, and was afterwards 
enquired of by a Senator from the State, whether he would 
accept of the Major Generals commission which had been ten- 
dered to Gen. Davie. 

ga@>From 1814 to the present time Mr. M[urphey] knows 
every incident appertaining to the Life of W[illiam] P|[olk] 
which may be found requisite [for]? him to publish. Mr. 
M[urphey] will fill the vacancy. 


; “This may or may not be inserted at the will of Mr. M[urphey]. 
By whom he had eleven children—Viz Lucius Junius, Leonidas, Mary 

Brown, Alexander Hamilton, John Hawkins, Rufus King, George 

Washington, Philemon Hawkins, Susan Spratt, Andrew Jackson, 

Sarah Hawkins, and Charles James.”—Note in the original MS. 
2The MS. is here torn. 
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Anecdote. 


After the British had retired into Charleston neck and occu- 
pying posts in and around Charleston, from twenty to thirty 
miles, and Gen. Green had fallen down to Beacons Bridge Col. 
Polk had obtained a Furlough for a few weeks to visit his 
friends in Mecklenburg. On his return to H[ead] Quarters 
about fifteen miles from Camden on the road leading to Char- 
lotte and Fayetteville and before the roads seperated going to 
each of those places—having none but his Servant with him—he 
saw to his surprise within fifty yards of him two persons dressed 
in British uniforms advancing towards him. Each rode on 
untill they met. Col. Polk in the mean time had drawn a 
pistol, and when within ten feet commanded them to stop and 
give an account of themselves. A disposi[tion] was shewn by 
one of them to draw a pistol, but upon being told if he 
attemp[ted] that death would instantly follow—after making 
them dismount from two starved ponies, they acknowledged 
they were from Charleston bound for Fayetteville, that one was 
a Captain and the other an Ensign of Hamilton’s North Caro- 
lina Royal Regt—that presuming upon the Country being sub- 
jugated, (except some Posts which they had evaded,) were 
bound on a visit to Fayetteville to see their friends on Fur- 
lough. They were made to wheel to the right about and deliy- 
ered the same day to the commanding Off[ice]r at Camden, by 
whom they were sent to head Quarters and remained prisoners 
until the General exch[ ange. ]1 


*A good sketch of Col. Polk’s life may be found in Ashe, ed., Bi 
Hist. of N. C., IL. 361-368. pe 
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Petition of the Rev. John Debow to the General Assembly.) 


To y’ general Assembly of y’ State of North Carolina The 
petition of y’ subscriber wou’d humbly shew, his need of.your 
assistance, in order to carry on with advantage what might be 
productive of good consequences in this State, in case a Uni- 
versity shoud hereafter be established. Namely y’ education 
of Youth, in y’ mean time, in y’ Languages and Sciences. Your 
petitioner is under an obligation, of trust reposed in him, to use 
his influence for the promotion of education. Gratuities from 
Gentlemen residing in Pensylvania, more than 500£ are com- 
mitted to his care and management, for y’ express purpose of 
educating poor and pious youth in North Carolina. Pursuant 


*A.D., New York Public Library, Emmet Coll. This MS. came from 
Murphey’s papers. John Debow (1745-1783), Murphey’s uncle, was 
descended from Hendrik de Boog, of Amsterdam, Holland. The 
name of his family appears in at least thirty forms in records I 
have consulted. Two sons and two daughters of Hendrik emigrated 
as early as 1649 to New Amsterdam, where one of the daughters 
married William Beekman, a high official of the colony, and one 
of the sons, Frederick, became a trader and sailed a vessel on the 
Hudson River. Frederick’s son Solomon had a son named 
Frederick who removed from New York to Freehold, N. J., about 
1715, and kept an inn there. Solomon Debow, son of the second 
Frederick, went to North Carolina about 1753 and settled on Hico 
Creek, in what is now Caswell County. He became a planter of 
considerable means. His son John, born in New Jersey and grad- 
uated at Princeton in 1772, was pastor of the Presbyterian churches 
at Oxford and Mount Bethel, N. J., for a short time, and in the fall 
of 1775 was sent to North Carolina as a missionary. He succeeded 
Rey. Henry Patillo as pastor and teacher in the congregations at 
Hawfields and Eno in Orange County. “Under his ministry,” says 
Foote, “there was a revival of religion, and a goodly number were 
added to the churches.” Nothing is known of the school which he 
proposed to establish. During the Revolutionary War Rey. John 
Debow sympathized with the Whigs and served as chaplain in the 
militia—Munsell, American Ancestry, VIII. 388, 1383; New York 
Genealogical and Biographical Record, XIX. 42; records of the Dutch 
Reformed Church of New York, printed in Coll. N. Y. Gen. and Biog. 
Society; Valentine, History of the City of New York, pp. 114, 828; 
will of Frederick Hendrick d’Boogh, Surrogate’s office, New York 
City, Liber 19B, pp. 172, 173; Year-Book of the Holland Society, 
1899, pp. 148, 158; ibid., 1904, pp. 6, 21, 40; Salter, History of Mon- 
mouth and Ocean Counties, N. J., p. xxiii; Symmes, History of Old 
Tennant Church; will of Frederick Debogh, office of Secretary of 
State of New Jersey, recorded Dec. 19, 1757; Foote, Sketches of 
WV. C., pp. 165-166, 175; will of Solomon Debow, county clerk’s office, 
Orange County, N. C., recorded in 1767. For an amusing anecdote _ 
of Rey. John Debow, see Caruthers’s Revolutionary Incidents: and 
sketches of character, chiefly in the “Old North State,” 1st series 
(Philadelphia, 1854), pp. 118-119. 
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to which your petitioner has procured Tutors from the Jersey- 
State qualifyed for teaching y’ Rudiments, of y’ Languages and 
Sciences; and designs opening school the first of May next.— 
But y’ profits arising from teaching at a low rate, will not be 
adequate to the expence for some time. Therefore as Church 
and State admit of no delay; Your petitioner earnestly desires, 
not only to teach gratis, y’ poor and pious, by gratuities from y’ 
Jersey-State; but also others, in the same way, by gratuities 
from this state. 

This favour your petitioner only asks for two or three years, 
until a University may be established. That he may, in y’ 
interim, have it in his power to give such encouragement for 
education, as to engage many to undertake so that on a future 
day, he may have many sudents prepared for higher branches 
of learning. And that you may be wisely directed, your peti- 
tioner, as in duty bound shall ever pray. 


John Debow, V. D. M.t 


*Hndorsed: “Supplicatio Johanni Debow Minister Verbi Dei in 
hac Civitate—Salutans.” Also, “Petition of John Bebow V.D.M. 
never Read.” Also, “Petition to His Excellency the Governor, 1777.” 
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APPENDIX, 


Notes on Murphey’s Historical Writings and Materials. 
By Gov. William A. Graham. 


1. 
History of North Carolina. 


It seems to have been the author’s design to introduce the 
History of the Colony and State of North Carolina, by a cursory 
review of the great events, which since the revival of learning 
in the fifteenth century have changed the intellectual character 
and moral condition of nations. This was conceived necessary 
to enable the reader to understand the character of the colo- 
nists, and the structure, policy, and tendency of that govern- 
ment which they and their posterity have reared. This 
portion, and this only, of the contemplated work appears to 
have been partially completed. A manuscript of twenty-five 
or thirty pages, in the well known, neat, and beautiful hand 
of the author is found to contain a brief but glowing sketch? 
of the revival of letters, and science, the effects of their culti- 
vation upon the arts and improvements of men, and of the 
progress of personal freedom and civil, political, and religious 
liberty in all those countries of Europe, from which our own 
was settled. In this discourse it is asserted, that the princi- 
pal improvements in Ethical science for the last hundred and 
fifty years, have been made by the Courts of Justice. “It may 
be said with confidence (says the author) that the Chan- 
cellors, and a few of the Common Law Judges of England, hav- 
ing Lord Mansfield at their head, the Chancellors of France, the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, the Chan- 
cellors of New York and a few others, have contributed more to 
the developement and illustration of the principles of Ethics and 
their proper application to the business and affairs of life, than 
all the other learned men of the world.” Having thus given us a 


From the original MS. in the possession of Major William A. 
Graham, commissioner of agriculture. It was probably prepared in 
1845 for Gov. Swain’s use. Goy. Graham wrote Goy. Swain, July 2, 
1845 (letter in the possession of the Uniy. of N. C.) “I had expected 
to see the Murphey papers on a recent visit to Hillsboro, but-Mr. 
Kirkland who had charge of them was absent on his canvass for 
the clerkship.” 

2Printed ante, pp. 363-379. 
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general acquaintance with the actual state of the European 
world at the period when our History commenced, the author 
appears to have intended to furnish a full and complete narra- 
tive from thence downward to the present time. A skeleton of 
the colonial History is found among the manuscripts, in which 
it is divided into Epochs begining A. D. 1583. 

The 1st From the first patent granted to Sir Walter Raleigh 
1584 to his death in 1600. 

2nd From A. D. 1600 to 1663. 

3rd From A. D. 1663 to 1712. 

4th From 1712 to the abolition of the proprietary Govern- 
ment 1729. 

5th From the establishment of the regal Government 1729 
to the death of Governor Dobbs 1765. 

6th From the latter period to the establishment of Inde- 
pendence. 

On the first and second of these periods it is believed that 
but little new matter had been procured. Whatever accounts 
may exist besides those already published of the voyages of the 
agents of Sir Walter Raleigh, and of their attempts to establish 
a colony on Roanoke Island and its vicinity, are probably locked 
up in the office of the board of trade and plantations in Eng- 
land. This is no doubt equally true of the history of the prov- 
ince from the abandonment of the settlement on Roanoke island 
in 1587 to the grant of the charter to the eight Lords proprietors 
by Charles 2nd. Indeed with the exception of a small settlement 
in Currituck, a colony of Quakers (who emigrated originally 
from England to Virginia, and thence to avoid the persecutions 
of that colony, to the Albemarle) in the Counties of Perquimons 
and Pasquotank, and a small colony from: Massachusetts on old 
Town creek of Clarendon River, there seem to have been in 
Carolina previously to the year 1663, no other inhabitants than 
its native beasts and savages. It was much desired by the 
author that the office of the board of trade and Plantations in 
London, should be searched for information on the foregoing as 
well as subsequent parts of our colonial history, and he once 
presented a memorial to the Legislature praying its aid to 
accomplish that end. Leave was granted by that body to raise 
by means of a Lottery such a sum of money as was supposed to 
be sufficient to defray the expense of an agent to Europe, and of 


ein 
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publishing the contemplated History when finished. But this 
scheme for causes unnecessary to be related wholly failed. 

After the Grant to the Lords Proprietors in 1663, Sir William 
Berkely, then Governor of Virginia, was instructed to organize 
a Government in Carolina—which was done in the following 
year, and Drummond appointed Governor. Ever since this 
period, there has existed in some form or other an organized 
Government in the province. A Genl. Assembly was first con- 
vened 1667. Lord Ashley was appointed by the Lds Proprietors 
to prepare a form of Government for the colonies. He engaged 
the services of the celebrated Philosopher Mr. Lock, who framed 
a complicated theoretical system which was adopted 1669. 

County of Clarendon on Old Town creek established 1665 by 
a colony from Barbadoes. Sir John Yeamans Govr. Govr. 
Drummond died. Succeeded by Saml. Stephens 1669. Stephens 
dies. Insurrection. President and council seized and put in 
prison. Imbecile Governmt. Many good men leave the Prov- 
ince. Seth Sothel assignee of Ld. Clarendon is appointed Govr. 
A tyrant, takes bribes and oppresses the people. He is seized 
by the people to be sent to England for trial. At his request 
he is tried by the Genl. Assembly and ordered to resign and leave 
the colony. Evil effects of this anarchy. The Population both 
in the Northern colony of Albemarle and southern of Port 
Royale consisted of high churchmen, sectarians and profligate 
adventurers. Locke’s Govrt. too aristocratic and abolished. 
Dissensions of High churchmen and dissenters allayed in the 
southern Colony by Govr. Archdale a Quaker. Soon revived 
after his death. Church of England established. Refusal to 
naturalize Hugonots. Indian tribes and changes in their con- 
dition. Scarcity of money 1711. Hides, deer skins, tallow, ete. 
made legal tender in paymt of quit rents. Printing presses for- 
bidden. Laws read at Court house. Heavy tax to support 
Clergy. Episcopalians supported by wealth and aristocracy. 
Dissenters common people. 1707 Hugonots settle on Trent. 
Germans from Heidelburg 1709. Lewis Michele and Christo- 
pher De Graffenreid. De Graffenreid and Lawson taken by In- 
dians. The latter put to death. Massacre of whites by Indians 
741; 


Murphey II—27 
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The 4th Period commences with the war with the Indians, 
which was brought to a close by defeat of the Tuskaroras 1713. 
They emigrate to the North. Death of Govr. Hyde. Presi- 
dency of Thos. Pollock. 1715 is the first year of our statute 
book. Emission by Genl. Assembly of £8000 in Bills of credit. 
(Chas. Eden Govr. arrives 1714.) Declare common Law in 
force. Legislation assumes form and system. Govr. Eden dies 
1722. Pollock President dies in 6 months. Succeeded by Wm. 
Reed Prest. who governs untill the arrival of Govr. Burrington 
1723. Untill 1722 Courts of Justice sat in private houses. Genl 
Assembly then fixed court houses. Weakness of Govr. Burring- 
ton. Removed and Sir Richd Everard appointed. Boundary 
with Va. run 60 miles, 

Crown purchases for £17,500 % of the province. Ld. Car- 
teret retains his part. £40,000 emitted in bills of credit 1729. 

5th Prosperity of the Colony promoted by the establishment 
of regal Government. Sir Rd. Everard removed and Burring- 
ton appointed. Weak and foolish. Gabriel Johnston appointed 
Govr. 1734. Continues 19 years. The colony prospers under 
him beyond any former period. Injured however by a new 
emission of bills of credit. 

After 1715 the Assembly met. at Edenton untill 1738 when 
they met at Newbern. In 1741 they met at Wilmington, after 
which met sometimes at one of the towns and sometimes at 
another. Many new counties erected and wholesome Laws 
~ enacted this session. 

A revisal of the Laws made 1746 by act of ass[embly]. Called 
Swan’s revisal. All laws therein confirmed 1749. Earl Gran- 
ville same as Ld. Carteret. Line between him and the crown 
begun 1743. Extended to west side of Sdxapahaw river 1746, 
afterward further west. Line with So. Ca. run 1787. 

Quarrel between the assembly and council, and the representa- 
tives reduced from 5 to 2 for each county. Henry McCullock 
appointed surveyor etc. Population increases rapidly. Presby- 
terians and Moravians in the middle and western counties. His- 
tory of each. 

‘Highland colony under Neil McNeil settled in Cumberland 
1749. Govr. Johnston dies 1752. Succeeded by Natl. Rice Prest. 
Dies in short time. Matth. Rowan Prest. of council administers 
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Govt. 1754 act passed to encourage James Davis to set up and 
carry on the business of printer in the province. Arthur Dobbs 
appointed Govr. 1754. Catawba and Cherokee Indians. Hugh 
Waddell apptd. to treat with them. French war. Braddock. 
Upon his defeat the Cherokees harrass our frontiers. Major 
Waddell sent out with Genl Forbes against Indians of the north- 
west, who are defeated. War with the Cherokees by No. and 
So. Carolina. Peace concluded 1761. In the same year parties 
of men penetrated the western wilderness to hunt and gave 
names to rivers, mountains ete. which they yet retain. 

The History of the contests between the prerogative of the 
crown and the freedom of the citizen during this period is 
interesting. The former believing that too much liberty was 
enjoyed by the colony for the safety and policy of his Govern- 
ment, assails their privileges first by reducing the number of 
members of assembly from 5 to 2 in each county. The next 
attempt was to claim for the king the right of creating counties, 
and in 1754 he accordingly repealed the Laws by which 13 coun- 
ties and 5 boroughs had been formed, intending to erect new 
counties and boroughs thereafter by his charter, according to 
his pleasure. Property in the corporate boroughs reverted by 
this repeal to the original grantors. Creates great indignation, 
and the Govr. Dobbs consents to a Law reestablishing the coun- 
ties “saving the prerogatives of the crown.” Charters taken out 
by the counties and made a source of profit to Government. The 
assembly ask that the Judges shall be commissioned during good 
behavior. The Genl assembly appoint an agent to reside in 
London and solicit the affairs of the province. In 1760 the 
assembly in committee of the whole pass resolutions censuring 
the Governor and transmit copies to their agent in London. 

1762 Assembly met at Wilmington and recriminations pass 
between them and Govr. He desires to turn out the printer; 
they direct the Treasurer not to pay any money upon an order 
of the Govr. and council. 

Great frauds were practised by the land officers of Lord Gran- 
ville, extortions, etc. Office shut 1765. Quarrel between Govr. 
Dobbs and the assembly continues. He dies 1765. Succeeded 
by Wm. Tryon who had come out 1764 as Lieut. Govr. Proc 
money. Episcopal church provided for. Glebe lands pur- 
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chased and salaries for ministers etc. but the middle, northern 
and Western counties being settled by dissenters they refused to 
execute the Laws for the benefit of the church establishment. 
Govr. Tryon is liberal towards dissenters, 

The 6th period contains a history of much interest. (Tho’ 
here the author’s manuscript ends). It commences with the 
attempts on the part of the British Parliament to subject the 
colonies to their power by laying taxes on sugar, Indigo and 
other articles not produced in the colony, under pretence that 
they should be appropriated to Colonial defence. It embraces 
the rebellion called “the Regulation” ete. 


There is review of European History from Cabot to Raleigh 
1494 to 1568, written out, also a succinct account of the fore- 
most powerful Indian Tribes of N. C. i. e. the Cherokees, Ca- 
tawbas, Sauras, and Tuskarorahs. 
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Lh, 
Catalogue of Mr. Murphey’s materials for the History of N.C. 


Of the 1st and 2nd epochs. 
Besides the Histories which have been published in our Coun- 
try by Marshal, Ramsay etc. he had 


Lawson History of N.C. 1700! 


Brickell’s do. do. 17302 
Williamson’s do. do. 
F.X.Martin’s do. do. 


3rd Epoch. 

Transcripts from the Lords Proprietors Minute Book. 

Transcripts from the minutes of the Palatine Court from 
1694 to 1712 in Albemarle County, as also some of the proceed- 
ings of the Govr and council. 

Extract from “the History of the British Dominions in North 
America from the first discovery by Sebastian Cabot, in 1497, 
to the treaty of peace 1763.” Printed at London 1773, author 
unknown. Extract from the Book in the Library at Washing- 
ton furnished by N. Macon. This applies to three first epochs. 
A Letter of 63 pages written from Charlestown 1710 describing 
Carolina particularly.® 

4th Almost the same as the three former. 

5. Records of Registers office from 1754 to 1765. North Caro- 
lina Magazine (a weekly paper printed) by James Davis, New- 
bern, from 1764 to 1765. Governor Johnston’s papers, mss., 
Stat. Book, and Public records. 

6th. Herman Husbands Pamphlet, Regulation. George Sims 
address to the people of Granville on the subject of abuses by 
officers of Courts. Records of the Courts at Hillsborough. En- 
tries by the Regulators at the riot, March 1770. Micklejohn 
sermon. Maurice Moore’s address on the right of Parlt. to 
tax the colonies. 

Records of the proceedings of the Committee of Safety at 
Wilmington 1774-5-6. Cumberland association. Correspondence 
of Wm. Hooper, A. and F. Nash, Hewes, Penn, Govr. S. John- 


— 


1The first edition was published in 1709. 
"1737. 
®See Vol. L., p. 329. 
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ston, Caswell, Burke, Harnett, Govr, Alexr. Martin, Col. James 
Saunders. Pamphlet on the Declaration of Independence at 
Mecklenburg. Govr. Josiah Martin’s Proclamations 1775 and 
1780. On the subject of the Revolution, the materials were most 
ample. Besides the correspondence already mentioned, there 
are pamphlets containing the Journals of the Congress at Hills- 
borough Aug. 20th 1775, and that at Halifax April 1776 in 
which our delegates in the Continental Congress were instructed 
to vote for absolute Independence, a large mass of papers be- 
longing to Genl. Sumner of the Revolutionary army, Statement 
of Col. Sutherland, Col. Polk, manuscripts of Genl. Graham 
narrating many events in our Revolutionary history, not noticed 
in any author, and correcting some errors into which they had 
fallen. What additional matter he could have derived from 
the office of Secretary of State does not appear. Letters of Mr. 
Gaston. 

A valuable acquisition was expected on the subject of the 
events shortly preceding the Revolution, in the papers of Genl. 
Hugh Waddell, which were loaned to Dr. Williamson when he 
wrote his History, and are now supposed to be in the possession 
of his Exr. Dr. Hosack, of New York. Efforts were also made 
to procure the documents of F. X. Martin at New Orleans but 
without success. 

After the peace of 1783, the materials collected are not very 
abundant, but are supposed to be accessible to research. Acts 
of the Independent State of Franklin 1785 are among the Mss. 
Convention at Hillsborough 1788 which rejected the Federal 
Constitution and fixed the seat of Government within 10 miles 
of Hunter’s plantation. Convention at Fayetteville adopted 
Fed. Constitution, and gave a representative to Fayetteville 
1789. The Journals of neither of these bodies are in the collec- 
tion, and it is doubted if the latter be extant. 
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Judge Jesse Turner to Judge Archibald Murphey Atken.1 


Van Buren, ArKansas, January 23rd, 1891. 
A. M. Aiken Esqr. 
My Dear Sir 

A letter from a great grandson of Archibald D. Murphey 
surprized and gratified me very much. Please pardon my delay 
in replying to your most welcome letter. Our Circuit Court has 
been in session for several weeks and although not now actively 
engaged in the practice of the law, yet I keep an office open 
and with the aid of my son give attention to business in and out 
of the C. H., and this interferes a great deal with correspond- 
ence. I remember your Grandmother Miss Cornelia Murphey. 
She was the only daughter of Judge Murphey, and I also 
recolect seeing and hearing your Grandfather John P. Carter 
address the jury in the trial of a cause at Randolph Court in 
1825 or 6. I knew and have a vivid recolection of Judge Mur- 
phey, for I was born and grew up to manhood within a few 
miles of his home. My first law studies in 1824 were directed 
by Williams McCauley Esq a lawyer and relative of mine resid- 
ing near Chapel Hill. The following year 1825 I returned to 
my father’s residence (Hawfields). Here my studies were Con- 
tinued under the direction and advice of Judge Murphey. Dur- 
ing the Continuance of my law studies and for several years 
subsequently I saw a good deal of him and formed a high esti- 
mate of his ability and genius and the nobility of his character 
as a man. 

He was a safe counsellor in his office, and never encouraged 
litigation. In the Court House, he was adroit and successful 
in the Management of his cases. His speeches whether address- 
ing the Court or Jury were remarkable for simplicity of style 
yet his thoughts and arguments were always couched in chaste 
and elegant English but never using words and phrases unsuited 
to the Common understanding. His ordinary manner of speak- 
ing unless moved by the importance of the occasion was like 


1A. L. S., in the possession of Judge A. M. Aiken, of Danville, Va. 
Jesse Turner (1805-1894), a native of Orange County, studied law 
under William McCauley and Murphey, was admitted to practice in 
the Superior Courts in January, 1826, removed to Arkansas, and 
became a distinguished lawyer and judge in that state. 
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earnest, animated Conversation and he never at any time 
became boisterous or vehement. Although on rare occasions 
when warmly enlisted in the cause of a greatly wronged client 
he became wrought up to an unusually animated presentation 
of his client’s cause, and at these times the force of his logic 
and power of his eloquence were almost irresistible, yet he never 
seemed to labor, or make an effort for display, but his speeches 
ordinarily seemed extemporaneous or rather grew out of the 
facts and revelations of the particular causes in which he was 
engaged as Counsel. Yet Judge Murphey was always well 
equipped, and being learned in his profession prepared himself 
well in all cases requiring preparation, but his speeches never 
seemed to smell of the midnight lamp: On very rare occasions 
as in the case of his Chapel Hill address in 1827 he bestowed 
extraordinary labor and research on the subject matter of his 
address. 

Judge Murphey’s voice was soft and musical, his manner 
pleasing and persuasive; and his Countenance at all times 
beaming with intelligence and benignity was an unerring index 
to the nobility of his nature. 

As an advocate at the Bar or speaker on the Platform he 
never started off with a pompous flourish of trumpets. On the 
Contrary his exordium was usually brief and to the purpose yet 
his statement of a client’s cause was so clear and pointed as to 
seem like demonstration itself. And although his command of 
language was Copious and his resources in that direction rich 
and abundant he hardly ever turned aside from the straight line 
of his argument to give play to flights of the imagination or 
indulge in the figures and flounces of rhetorick. On the con- 
trary he was strictly and uniformly argumentative and never 
declamatory or redundant in the use of language, and never 
known to indulge in meaningless verbiage. 

I have thus give a brief and very imperfect sketch of Judge 
Murphey as he appeared to me between 65 and 70 years ago. 
In his palmy and prosperous days I knew but little of him, 
for I was for most of that time a small boy. From 1812 to 
1821 he was continuously a member of the State Senate and 
during this period he was the most conspicuous character in 
North Carolina history, for it was about this time he brought 
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forward and advocated with consummate ability his famous 
Scheme of Internal Improvement. He was the most popular 
and influential man in the Legislature and took a leading part 
in its deliberations. In the discussions that took place in the 
Senate it is understood he was an active participant. Whether 
any of his speeches delivered in that body were ever published 
I have no means of knowing. If any of the debates of the 
Senate of that period were published they will be found most 
likely in the “Raleigh Register” the ae newspaper at that 
time published in the state. 

Several months ago some unknown persons at Mebane N. C. 
sent me a package of North Carolina papers, and among them 
was the Daily State Chronicle published at Raleigh. In this 
paper I found an admirable Review of the life and public ser- 
vices of Judge Murphey. Have you seen it? Professor Alder- 
man of Chapel Hill, is the writer, and it is a noble tribute to 
the character and public Services of its illustrious subject. 
Soon after receiving this paper which was of date 6th Sept.? 
last I addressed a brief communication to the Editor of the 
Chronicle which was published in that paper of the 5th Oct. 
last in which I say in speaking of Judge Murphey: “North 
Carolina has not done justice to the memory of her distin- 
guished son. The seat of Justice of one of her Western Coun- 
ties bears the name of ‘Murphy’ and this is about all that has 
been done to perpetuate his memory. Many Carolimans of 
the present generation seem to have forgotten how to spell his 
name, and only a few years ago when I tried to procure a copy 
of his celebrated oration delivered before the Literary Socveties 
at Chapel Hill in 1827 I found it impossible to obtain a single 
Copy because it was out of print and only two Copies were 
known to be in existence. We are told that not a single stone 
marks his last resting place? and that the memory of this dis- 
tinguished gentleman once so highby honored is passing away. 
This ought not to be. Surely the Bar of Orange County of 


1fdwin A Alderman, now Bresient of the University of Virginia. 

2August. 

4 monument has since been erected by Judge Aiken and Mrs. 
Barzillai G. Worth at his grave in the Presbyterian eburchyard in 
Hillsboro. 
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which he was once a distinguished ornament will erect a suitable 
monument to his memory. It need not be expensive. It should 
be simple, yet chaste and elegant, while the State or the people 
of the State ought to rear to his memory a more imposing 
memorial at Raleigh! or Chapel Hull. 

I sincerely hope that my suggestion will soon be carried out. 
This is due to the memory of Judge Murphey. The descend- 
ants of Cameron, Norwood, Nash, Ruffin and Graham will 
surely take the lead in paying this deserved tribute to the mem- 
ory of the friend and associate of those distinguished men of 
a past generation. I should be greatly pleased to see the 
Great-Grandson of Archibald D. Murphey, but at my time of 
life, being now in my 86 year of age I can hardly hope to revisit 
my native State again, and am not likely therefore to see you 
unless you visit Arkansas, which I hope you may be able to do. 
In closing this long and to you I fear uninteresting letter I 
beg leave to say that I shall be much pleased to hear from 
[you] again and often. Anything I may remember of North 
Carolina’s great man of 60 or 70 years ago I shall.be happy 
to communicate to you. 

Very Truly and Respectfully 
JEssE TURNER. 


Judge Jesse Turner to Judge Archibald Murphey Atken2 


Van Buren, ARKANSAS. 
Hon. A. M. Aiken. 
Dear Sir : 

Your letter of May last was duly ree’d. Please pardon my 
delay in replying and I will try and be more punctual in future, 
for it always affords me pleasure to recall reminiscences of 
Judge Murphey. Referring to your inquiry about his likeness 
in the North Carolina University Magazine, I have no hesi- 


*This had been suggested by Prof. Alderman. 

*A. L. S., in the possession of Judge A. M. Aiken. 

“The mezzotint by John Sartain in the VW. C. Univ. Mag. X. (1860) 
op. p. 1. For a reproduction of this engraving, see the frontispiece 
of the first volume of this work. 
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tation in pronouncing it an admirable likeness. I remember 
seeing the original portrait at Judge Murphey’s house on Haw 
River in 1825. It looked then as if freshly painted. Who the 
artist was I cannot say. But from the style and elegant finish 
of the work he must have been master of his profession. What 
has become of this portrait? If still in existence it will most 
likely be found at Hillsborough. : 

You ask how Judge Murphey appeared at the Bar? In 
reply I would say that no lawyer ever appeared to greater 
advantage at the bar than Judge Murphey. He was a remark- 
ably handsome man of medium height and size, complexion fair 
and bright, eyes bluish gray, face soft and delicate as that of a 
lady. His manners were uniformly pleasing and attractive, and 
his personal magnetism such as to make him the focus of all 
eyes when he entered and departed from the Court House. 

He never at the bar or elsewhere put on airs of self impor- 
tance or assumed superiority over others but in his intercourse 
with his brethren of the bar they were always treated, not only 
with the greatest respect, but with marked courtesy and kind- 
ness. In the management of causes in Court, and especially 
in the examination of witnesses he was adroit and able but 
always respectful. He never sought to confuse or embarrass a 
witness by impertinent or irrelevant questions, much less to 
browbeat or intimidate by a pretentious and overbearing man- 
ner, yet his examinations were complete and exhaustive, and 
never failed to inspire the witness with respect and admiration 
for the Advocate and his methods. 

Judge Murphey looked upon the law and the Courts and all 
concerned in the administration of justice with the highest 
respect and reverence. If you will read his sketch of Archibald 
Henderson a distinguished North Carolina lawyer who died at 
Salisbury about the year 1820 you will realize the truth of what 
I say. I repeat then what I have already said that no man 
ever appeared to greater advantage at the bar than Archibald 
D. Murphey. I will write you gain soon and have something 
to say about Judge Thomas Ruffin. 

I am much pleased to hear of your intended Memoir of Judge 
Murphey. You will of course visit Raleigh and look into the 
Archives of the State government. You will there 1 am sure 
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find important and valuable evidences of his public services, for 
during the whole period of his services in the Senate from 1812 
to 1820 he was the Central figure and master spirit in North 
Carolina legislation. 
Very truly 
JussE TURNER. 


P. S. I need hardly assure you that I am pleased to know 
that the people of Virginia have conferred upon a descendant 
of Judge Murphey in your person a high and responsible judi- 
cial station. sore 


Judge Jesse Turner to Judge Archibald Murphey Aiken 


Van Buren, ARKANSAS. 
Hon. A. M. Aiken, 
My Dear Sir, 

I promised long ago to write you something about Judge 
Thomas Ruffin. Well, I remember Ruffin, when I was but a 
boy and after I grew up to early manhood and obtained a 
license to practice law I saw and heard him at the bar. He 
was a strong man, able and successful as a practitioner and 
much sought for by litigants who had hard and difficult cases 
to manage, either Civil or Criminal. As a speaker he was 
earnest and often impassioned, and in his speeches to Courts 
and juries the force and strength of his arguments were apt to 
be convincing. Yet he was in no sense a finished orator, 
though at times eloquent. It was argumentative eloquence. 
His style was not particularly chaste or elegant. Its charac- 
teristic feature was strength. He rarely if ever indulged in 
figures of speech or oratorical embelishment of any kind. He 
had very little exordiwm and very little peroration. He usually 
marched directly up to his subject and discussed it in all its 
material points and bearings on the case, and when done ceased 
to speak. In this respect he very much resembled Murphey 


*A. L. 8., in the possession of Judge A. M. Aiken. 
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but in no other.1. But notwithstanding Ruffin’s ability and 
reputation as a lawyer there were objections to him which many 
thought were well founded. His manner at the bar towards 
opposing litigants and opposing Witnesses was rough and often 
offensive, hardly ever courteous and not always respectful and 
frequently abusive. As a consequence he was unpopular with 
the common people and with many who were not very common. 
His cross examinations were frequently a terrible ordeal for 
the witnesses, who seemed to have an instinctive dread of Ruffin 
and often took the stand in a tremor dreading the torturing 
examination awaiting them at his hands. The practice of al- 
most wholesome, indiscriminate abuse of opposing parties and 
witnesses obtained so extensively in the N. C. Courts of that day 
as to produce widespread discontent among the people. I 
remember public Meetings called in Orange County to consider 
this abuse as it was considered of the legitimate functions of an 
Attorney and Advocate. At these Meetings Resolutions were 
passed expressing the indignant condemnation by the people of 
this reprehensible practice. I think Ruffin’s manner at the bar 
contributed more largely than any thing else to these Meetings. 
In the resolutions this sort of practice at the bar was styled 
“Bullyragging”’ parties and witnesses in Court. Happily this 
practice once too prevalent in N. C. as well as elsewhere has 
in a great measure passed away and it is said Ruffin as Judge 
on the Superior Court Bench discouraged the practice. And it 
is due to his memory to say that as a man and Judge no one 
stood higher. 

His reputation as a lawyer when made a Judge of the 
Supreme [Court] was very high, yet in his long Service in that 
high office he attained to a still higher reputation, so that when 
he retired from office his reputation was truly national. 


“Mr. Gaston and Mr. Badger were learned, eloquent and success- 
ful. Chief Justice Ruffin and Chief Justice Pearson were learned and 
successful without eloquence. I have heard that Chief Justice Ruffin 
was a vehement speaker, and would sometimes knock the floor in- 
stead of the table with his knuckles; while his cotemporary and 
rival, Judge Murphey, was as soft as the lute, and would steal on 
the jury, and tap his snuff box and offer a pinch.”—Edwin G. Reade, 


Address before the Convention of the legal profession of N. C.-on 


The Legal Profession of North Carolina—what it is and what it 
ought to be, (1884) p. 11. 
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Ruffin never seemed to care much about politics. Though a 
Member of the House of Commons of the N. C. General Assem- 
bly for two or three sessions from Hillsboro’ his name so far 
as I can learn is not identified with any particular matter or 
measure, yet such a man as Ruffin must have acquitted himself 
creditably and indeed ably. But the fact is he had no taste 
for politics and probably very little for matters of legislation. 
What he might have been as a law Maker can only be matter 
of conjecture, but as an expounder of the law we know he was 
eminently great. The Hillsboro’ Bar was always able, and in 
their day Murphey and Ruffin were leading members of that 
Bar. Both were successful practitioners and I think personal 
friends. Indeed there was a family relationship between them. 
Ruffin I think married Miss Kirkland of Hillsboro’ a niece of 
Mrs. Murphey, and they were often together. 

The opinions of men differed widely as to the ability of the 
two men. Both were considered to be men of talents. Mur- 
phey was regarded as a man of genius and of greater variety of 
culture and attainments, Ruffin as more exclusively a lawyer 
whose studies and tastes were all in one direction and calcu- 
lated to extend his learning and build high his professional 
reputation, without seeming to care about extending his studies 
on any other line of culture. Murphey notwithstanding his 
various pursuits and multifarious business engagements found 
time to cultivate his taste for literature and general reading. 
Although engaged the greater part of his life in the duties of 
a laborious profession he added to his high reputation as a law- 
yer and Judge that of a learned scholar, wise and sagacious 
legislator, and as a statesman stood in the front ranks of the 
distinguished Carolinians of his day. Ruffin’s sole ambition 
seemed to be to attain the highest eminence in the law, and this 
when we consider his tastes and mental aptitudes was perhaps a 
laudable ambition. By industrious habits and constant appli- 
cation to his professional pursuits his aspirations were gratified 
and he reached the position which his ambition sought. 

Murphey was not long on the Superior Court Bench, but 
while there ranked as high as Ruffin did. When the Supreme 
Court of N. C. was first organized on its present basis, with 
its three Judges, Murphey’s name was perhaps most prominent 
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among those mentioned as one whose character as a man and 
ability as a lawyer entitled him to a seat on the Supreme Court 
Bench. But unfortunately for N. C. of that day, like Va. and 
other States she had an East and a west, and an eastern and 
a western influence, and in the apportionment of public offices, 
the eastern division of the State usually claimed and obtained 
most of the public offices. Murphey belonged to the western 
division, which was numerically stronger than the eastern 
division, but weaker in influence and power, because of 
inequality of representation in the General Assembly. As a 
result the General Assembly elected Taylor, Henderson and 
Hall, all of whom belonged to the eastern division. They made 
quite a respectable Court, yet it would have been more so with 
Murphey in place of Hall. Had Murphey been elected to the 
Supreme Court Bench and remained there as long as Ruffin did, 
there Cannot I think be a reasonable doubt but that he would 
have attained to equal distinction as a Judge and jurist. At the 
Bar he was the equal of Ruffin and in other walks of life greatly 
his superior. While Ruffin is remembered as a great lawyer 
and Judge, Murphey is remembered not only as a great lawyer 
and Judge, but as a learned scholar, wise legislator and far 
seeing statesman who more clearly than any man of his day 
comprehended the ways and means necessary and proper to 
build up and establish on firm foundations the greatness and 
glory of his native state. These two men were in manner and 
style of address at the Bar and elsewhere very unalike. Ruffin 
though not repulsive or displeasing in manner did not seem to 
possess that outflowing love of human kind which so greatly 
distinguished Murphey, whose manner and address were always 
pleasing and attractive. And while it may be truly said that 
Ruffin was honored and respected, it may with truth be said 
that Murphey was equally honored and respected, as well as 
uniwersally beloved. 

Please excuse this meagre and imperfect sketch of those dis- 
tinguished men of a past generation. When I write or think 
of Murphey especially a thousand memories of my early life 
are revived. When a boy I often went to Murphey’s Mills 
mounted on a horse with corn or wheat to get ground, and 
while my grist was being ground I sauntered up to the Store 
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of Scott & Murphey where the genial Thomas Scott was always 
to be found. Kind hearted gentleman, how well I remember 
him. He nearly always gave me a newspaper to take home and 
read. Seventy years have passed away’ and how changed the 
scene! Haw River still flows by the site of Murphey’s Mills 
but Scott & Murphey, the Mills and black Jerry the Miller are 
all gone, and the flourishing Manufacturing village of Swepson- 
ville occupies the site of Murphey’s Mills. Verily we live in a 
world of change and progress, and I sometimes think the same 
laws of change and progress which are marked characteristics 
of this life and of this world will accompany us in an after life 
and to another world and be attended with more wonderful 
results than anything conceived of in our present state of 
existence. I hope to hear from you soon and let me know how 
you are getting along with your Memoir of Judge Murphey ? 

Can you tell me what became of Victor M. Murphey? Think 
he moved to Mississippi. He was not far from my age. Is he 
living or dead? If dead did he leave a family and where are 
they ? Most Truly yours 

JESSE TURNER. 


I fear you will find difficulty in deciphering this wretched 
scrawl. 
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JUDGE MURPHEY. 
(By LYNDON SWAIM.) 


At the time of my first visit to Greensboro, between fifty and 
sixty years ago, Judge Murphey lived here, in a house where 
McAdoo’s hotel now stands. The older citizens will recollect 
it as a rather shabby looking two story building with a small 
porch and balcony in front. He had owned and lived upon the 
fine property on the Alamance, near its confluence with Haw 
River, afterwards owned and occupied by Judge Ruffin. Judge 
Murphey had been broken up in estate, in health and in his 
future prospects. Whether he came to this place as a tempo- 
rary refuge, or with a view to permanent abode, I do not know. 
A portion of the time of his sojourn was an enforced one, for 
he was put in jail here for debt. And he was not the last man 
in North Carolina who was put in jail for the crime of owing 
an honest debt and honestly trying in vain to pay it. But a 
few years afterwards the blot of law under which such things 
were done was wiped out of the code. 

Archibald D. Murphey was intellectually a great man, and 
a learned one, not only in the law, but in the other departments 
of knowledge which then engaged the attention of “advanced 
thinkers” (excuse a term scarcely allowed to apply outside of 
Boston). He held for several years the office of judge of the 
Superior court, and was conspicuous in the galaxy of great and 
pure judges which adorns the history of North Carolina. He 
retired from the bench with a view, if I am not mistaken, of 
bettering his fortunes by practice at the bar. It was him of 
whom it was neatly and pungently said by opposing counsel, in 
an important trial, “Gentlemen of the jury, this contest is an 
unequal one. The distinguished counsel on the other side has 
come down from his great office ‘with all his blushing honors 
thick upon him,’ to contend with humbler members of the pro- 
fession who have yet success to achieve and a name to make.” 

I first saw the Judge at Randolph Superior court, near sixty 
years since, where he was employed in what was known as the 


From the Greensboro Patriot (Greensboro, N. C.) of January 19, 
1888. Lyndon Swaim, the author of this article, was editor of the 
Greensboro Patriot, 1839-1854. He was born about 1812. The letter 
“e” is omitted in Murphey’s name as printed in the newspaper. 


Murphey II—28 
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Fishtrap suit. John M. Morehead, then young at the bar, and 
I think also, W. A. Graham, still younger, were associate coun- 
sel.. The suit made a great noise in the neighborhood, and I 
heard the parties, the witnesses, the lawyers, etc., thoroughly 
discussed. Though a mere boy, the circumstances and the per- 
sonnel made a more vivid impression on my mind than many 
a more important matter since. Judge Murphey was, in my 
eye, the central figure. He was very small of stature, thin and 
pale, with a kindly kindling eye, and a gentleness, nay, sweet- 
ness of expression almost feminine. He was dressed with 
remarkable neatness, his coat hanging somewhat loosely upon 
his attenuated frame. The lifting of his hat as he stepped into 
the bar, his bow to the judge, his greeting to every member of 
the bar and to the officers of the court—nobody was omitted— 
was such an exhibition of self-possession and grace as I had 
never witnessed before, and such as, I yet verily believe, is 
seldom seen outside of a Parisian salon; and the crowning charm 
was, he made every body feel that he was sincere. His hand- 
shake, even with a boy, left a pleasant memory. There was no 
hurry about it; he took time to attend to the matter in hand 
(pardon the pun); the softly repeated pressure and the linger- 
ing glance of his dark eyes were magnetic in effect. I have 
never seen but one likeness of him, an engraving in the Univer- 
sity Magazine, some years ago, probably from an old family 
portrait when he was very young. It was Raphael-like in 
rounded grace of outline and softness of expression. The ma- 


“After graduation Governor Morehead studied law under Archi- 
bald D. Murphey, who was twenty years his senior. * * * The 
influence of Murphey upon young Morehead was far-reaching and 
profound. The two men were alike and yet unlike. In the combina- 
tion of native brilliancy, range and accuracy’ of information, wealth 
of literary attainment and constructive statesmanship. North Caro- 
lina has never produced the superior of Murphey. But in their 
unvarying insistence upon the need of internal improvements and of 
broader educational policies for the State the two men stood upon 
the same platform; and Governor Morehead, by his greater power 
over the people at large, was enabled to accomplish far more than 
Murphey.”—C. Alphonso Smith, in Biog. Hist. N. C., TH. 252. 

Of William A. Graham Mr. Frank Nash says in Pub. of the N. C. 
Hist. Com., Bulletin No. 7, p. 25: ‘The influence and training of his 
father, and of Dr. Joseph Caldwell, supplemented by association 
with Judge Murphey, made internal improvements, the education of 
the people and the preservation of the history of the State the three 
great ends that he set himself to secure in his public life.” 
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tured face that I saw had the harder lines fixed by time and 
thought and care—nothing left but the gentle expression. 

The Fishtrap trial occupied most of the week. The points 
are beyond my recollection. But I remember an observation 
made about Morehead. The second day’s examination of wit- 
nesses was in progress, when Murphey remarked to Morehead, 
“my young friend you appear to be taking no notes of the evi- 
dence.” “No, sir,” he replied, “I depend upon my memory.” 
The senior expressed his apprehension for the result. But when 
Morehead came to “sum up” before the jury his memory served 
him with remarkable correctness and particularity. His suc- 
cess in this case laid the first solid foundation stone in the build- 
ing up of his reputation at the bar. 

The Judge was no orator, in the popular acceptation of the 
term. He never attempted fine speeches. He talked to the 
jury; but, you may depend, he talked to some purpose. If he 
did not talk the jury out of their wits, he talked his own wits 
into the jury. He was the law preceptor of the late Governor 
Worth, from whom some of these reminiscent sketches were 
gathered. 

Murphey lived at a time when the tremors of the moral earth- 
quake, which shook French society into ruins, was felt to the 
utmost borders of civilization. Numbers of the leading minds 
of America there were, whose hold upon the ‘hoary truths of 
the Christian ages was more or less shaken; among them, if I 
mistake not, was Judge Murphey; but if so, he was too sensible 
and too polite to intrude opinions where they might give pain 
to the simple, honest Christian heart. Whatever his faith! in 
the unseen may have been, or may not have been, an anecdote 
which I heard of him illustrates his magnanimity and benevo- 
lence. In his prosperous times a noise at the corn crib one~ 
night attracted his attention. Walking quietly to the door he 
discovered a poor neighbor holding a sack with one hand 
and dropping ears of corn into it with the other, occasionally 
straightening up the sack, looking wistfully at it, uttering in 
murmured words the painful thoughts that stirred him—“Is 


1J am informed by Judge Archibald M. Aiken (a great-grandson of 
Murphey) that Murphey was a Unitarian. See ante, p. 211. Com- , 
pare anie, pp. 14-18, 319. ; 
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here not enough? I do hate to do this—the chillun must have 
somethin’ to eat.” The judge made known his presence, to the 
utter confusion of the thief. “Fill up the sack, man,” said Mur- 
phey; “I’ll help you with it; and the next time you want corn 
ask me for it, don’t steal it. Now go your way; nobody but 
you and I will ever be the wiser for this transaction.” And 
nobody else was ever the wiser for it until after the departure 
of the poor fellow where the telling of it could do him no harm. 

Judge Murphey entertained comprehensive views of public 
affairs, and “devised liberal things” for the material improve- 
ment of the State, embodying his recommendations in essays 
and reports written in captivating style. But, as I recollect, 
his schemes were visionary, so esteemed by his more practical 
cotemporaries. It would have required the means that exca- 
vated the Mt. Cenis tunnel, or that built the Pacific railroad 
to accomplish his projects. He was half a century ahead of 
the age when he lived. 

I apprehend that his too liberal theories were at the bottom 
of his private affairs, resulting in pecuniary embarrassment and 
ultimate failure—the end being his incarceration in Guilford 
jail. I never heard a breath against his integrity. His honor 
was unspotted. He was the victim of a law inflicting torture 
as exquisite to the sensitive soul, if not to the body, as the rack 
or thumb-screw of the middle ages. 

I heard good old sheriff Doak say that no occurrence of his 
life, official or otherwise, was so painful to him as the execution 
of the ca. sa. upon the venerable judge, the meekness and dig- 
nity of whose bearing was so impressive, and his resignation 
to the inevitable so touching. When he was conducted to the 
prison and surveyed the surroundings, “in such cases made and 
provided by law” for the inexorable twenty days previous to 
the humiliating process of “swearing out,’ he remarked that 
the room was not, and he supposed, considering the purpose, 
could not be, sufficiently lighted and ventilated. He, therefore, 
requested the sheriff to leave the door open! And the sheriff 
went off and left the door open! There are few instances, I 
presume, where men have been shut up in jail with an open 
door; but no suspicion entered the sheriff’s head that any ad- 
vantage would be taken of the fact in this case. 


win 
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Within a day or two a visit was made by Judge Cameron to 
the prisoner in his new quarters 


a visit of friendship and also 
on business connected with his case. Coming away from the 
interview he met the sheriff, and remarked that it had occurred 
to him that he, the sheriff, might be running a risk by leaving 
the jail door unlocked. “A risk!” exclaimed the officer; “I 
would risk life and sacred honor with Judge Murphey. You 
don’t think he would go away?” “TI do not mean that,” replied 
Judge Cameron; “I mean that it might be considered in law 
an escape, and you might yourself become involved to your 
hurt. But,” said he, further, “Murphey knows the law; let us 
go back and consult him.” 

They went back to the jail and held a consultation, at the 
close of which Judge Murphey said, with a sad smile, “Mr. 
Sheriff, my friend, it will be safest for you to lock the door 
upon me.” > 

The visitor and the sheriff retired; the key was turned in. 
the door; and if there were too big tears seen roll down the 
cheeks of the latter they did honor to the heart of old Jimmy 
Doak. ; 

The judge’s stay in prison was rendered as comfortable as 
his friends could make it. With bed and table and chairs and 
candles and books and friendly visits the period was whiled 
away. Mr. Ralph Gorrell, then-just entering upon the prac- 
tice of law, I have understood, was particularly attentive to his 
grand old friend. 

At the end of the twenty days the prisoner took oath that he 
was “not worth forty shillings in any earthly substance,” and 
was turned loose upon a country to which he had rendered his 
best service, whose high places his occupancy had adorned, and 
whose interests were cherished as his own.! 

These sketchy recollections are substantially correct. I trust 
they may do no harm to the memory of their distinguished sub- 
ject. We North Carolinians are too apt to neglect and forget 
the great names which ought to illustrate our history, and of 
whom any people ought to be proud. LoS: 


GREENSBORO, Jan. 19, 1883. 


1In early times in North Carolina, as elsewhere, any debtor could 
be imprisoned at the pleasure of his creditor until the debt was paid. 
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For the preservation of his health, however, he was permitted by law, 
upon giving security, to go about in the prison rules or bounds, com- 
prising not more than six acres adjoining the jail. (Laws of 1741, 
ch. 8; Miller y. Hunter, 1 Murphey, 5 N. C. Reports, at p. 396.) In 
1749 a mode was adopted whereby an honest debtor unable to pay 
might obtain his release from prison. If he had not “the Worth of 
Forty Shillings, Sterling Money, in any worldly Substance,” besides 
his wearing apparel, working tools, and arms for muster, and had not 
parted with his property to defraud his creditors, he made oath to 
that effect, after notice to the creditor at whose suit he was confined, 
and was immediately, it seems, set at liberty and discharged from the 
debt sued for. If he was worth 40 shillings, he surrendered all his 
property except wearing apparel, etc, and swore that he was not 
guilty of fraud or concealment, the creditor haying been summoned to 
appear, and was thereupon released and exempted from future arrest 
for the same debt, unless the creditor proved the contrary or desired 
time to investigate, and in the latter case the imprisonment continued 
until the next court and so long thereafter as the creditor paid 10 
shillings weekly to the prisoner for his support. (Laws of 1749, ch. 
2, the provisions of which are somewhat vague and ambiguous.) A 
new insolvent law was enacted in 1773, similar to the act of 1749, 
except that confinement “in close prison” for twenty days was madea 
condition precedent to discharge, in order to prevent fraud, and the 
right of the creditor to detain in prison an honest debtor who com- 
plied with the act was taken away. (Laws of 1773, ch. 4.) The 
39th section of the State constitution of 1776 declared that “the per- 
son of a debtor, where there is not a strong presumption of fraud, 
shall not be confined in prison after delivering up, bona fide, all his 
estate, real and personal, for the use of his creditors in such manner 
as shall be hereafter regulated by law.” In 1778 the Legislature 
continued in force the provisions of the act of 1773 not inconsistent 
with the constitution, eliminating, according to the decisions of the 
courts, so much of it as left the honest debtor subject to arrest for 
debts owing at the time of his discharge to creditors other than those 
at whose instance he was confined. (Laws of 1778, ch. 5; Burton y. 
Dickens, 3 Murph., 7 N. C. Rep., 103; Jordan v. James, 3 Hawks, 10 
N. C. Rep., 110; State v. Manuel, 20 N. C. Rep., 20). To remove 
doubts as to whether prison bounds were “close prison’? within the 
meaning of the act of 1773, the Legislature declared in 1809 that no 
person thereafter imprisoned for debt should be permitted to take 
the benefit of the act unless he should remain “within the walls” of 
the prison for twenty days. (Laws of 1809, ch. 8; Miller v. Hunter, 
supra.) After long agitation, in which Murphey was a leading adyo- 
cate of reform, an act was passed in 1820 to abolish imprisonment 
for debt, but it was repealed in the following*year. (Vol. 1, p. 84, 
note 3; Laws of 1820, ch. 33; Laws of 1821, ch. 8.) Some relief was 
obtained, however, by an act of 1821 which required jailors to fur- 
nish food to debtors during imprisonment within the walls of prison 
for twenty days, the expenses to be ultimately paid by the creditor in 
case the debtor should be unable to pay them. (Laws of 1821, ch. 
26.) In 1822 a new insolvent law was passed, whereby any debtor 
arrested upon a capias ad satisfaciendum could give bond for his 
appearance at the next court, instead of going to jail, and when he 
appeared in court, if he proved that the creditors had been duly noti- 
fied, and took the 40 shillings oath or surrendered his property by a 
verified schedule, and fraud or concealment was not proved, he 
should be exempt from imprisonment for debt; but by the terms of 
this act its operation was restricted to cases where the debt was con- 
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tracted before May 1, 1828. (Laws of 1822, ch. 3. By chapter 31 
of the Laws of 1828 it was provided that no female whatever should 
be imprisoned for debt. This was the state of the law in 1829, when 
Murphey was imprisoned. His debt was doubtless contracted before 
May 1, 1823. Swaim’s story of the locking of the jail door is in 
harmony with the law as interpreted by the North Carolina courts at 
that period. In the case of Wilkes vy. Slaughter, 3 Hawks, (10 N. C.) 
Rep., 211, decided by the Supreme Court in 1824, it was held that if 
a sheriff gives his keys to a prisoner in the debtor’s room or goes off 
leaving the door open or unlocked, there is an escape (which by 
statute rendered the sheriff liable to the creditor for the whole amount 
of the debt), although the prisoner does not avail himself of this 
removal of restraint. This doctrine of constructive escapes was re- 
pudiated thirty years later in the case of Currie vy. Worthy, 2 Jones’s 
Law (47 N. C.) Rep., 104. 

The time of Murphey’s imprisonment is shown by his correspon- 
dence and other sources. A letter of Noy. 18, 1829 (printed in vol. 
1, p. 885) indicates that he was then in prison and states that he 
would apply for his “discharge” on the following Tuesday, which was 
Noy. 24th; and a letter of Aug. 31, 1880, written by him from Greens- 
boro, refers to “my Arrest here in Novr. last.” James W. Doak, 
mentioned by Swaim, was sheriff of Guilford County at that time. 
Among the court records at Greensboro there is a writ of fieri facias 
(an execution against property) issued Noy. 4, 1829, on a judgment 
against Murphey for $2138, with interest from April 16, 1828, re- 
covered by one Arthur Harris in Guilford County Superior Court. 
The date of this writ is exactly twenty days prior to the day stated 
by Murphey on which he was to apply for his discharge. In all 
probability a ca. sa. was also issued and executed on Noy. 4, 1829, and 
Murphey’s imprisonment began on that day. <A careful search of the 
records at Greensboro has disclosed nothing further relating to this 
subject. Nearly all of the records of the Superior Court were de- 
stroyed by fire about 1870. 
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CATALOGUE OF MURPHEY’S LIBRARY: 


HISTORY. 

Vol. 

Roscoe’s Leo the Tenth_--_----- ‘ 
*Littleton’s Henry 2nd_-_-_------- 6 
_ Marshall’s Washington_-_-----_-- 5 
‘Murphey’s Tacitus__------..---- 6 
Robertson’s History of America. 3 
‘Travels of Anacharsis__--------- 5 

Williamson’s History of N. 

Carolina teeeee aise ie aera 2 
Hume’s History of England_____ 5 
Potter’s Antiquities of Greece... 2 
De Retz’s Memoirss.22 42-22-22 3 
Sulliyis Memoirs sacs ae eee 5 
‘Modern: uropes: 2222 2 —_ eee 5 

PAncient HULOpezas ae eee eee, 2 
SHinl ye sel nsunie ctl Onesie meee 1 
History of the French Revolu- 

GON cae ree et ae 1 
"History of the Brethren________- 1 
Madame De Stael’s French 

Revolution ee ae ee eee 2 
Labaume’s Campaign__________- 1 
Porter’s Narative________-___-_- if 
*British Expedition to Egypt-____- 1 
Henry’s History of England_____ if 


Gibbon’s Roman Empire__-_-____- 8 
Raynal’s America. oo 2220222 1 
Raynal’s American Revolution__ 1 
Kennett’s Antiquities of Rome__ 1 
Ramsay’s American Revolution. 2 
Robertson’s Charles 5th______-- 3 


84 
Ramsay’s United States_------- 3 
*Fox’s Historical Work_-_-__-_---- 1 
Sarazin’s War in Spain______-_--- 1 
89 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Life/of Chatham. == esse 3 
Middleton’s Life of Cicero______ 3 
Forbes’ Life of Beattie____-__--- 1 
Life of the Bishop of Sardoff___. 1 
ite ‘ot-Peébtrarchs522. 2 eres 2 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson_- ---_-- 3 
Lord Teignmouths Memoirs of 

Sir William: Jonesi222222. een 1 
Plutanch’s tiyesie22 220 ee 6 
Life of: ha tonee eee eee ee 1 
Life of Buonaparte_l..__.==--2_- 4 
Lifécof Moreauses = Se ee 1 
Life of Voltaire by Condorcet_-_ 1 
Late of Fenelon 2-2-2 ee 1 
Bancroft’s Life of Washington___ 1 

Delaplaine’s Repository_-------- 
30 

PHILOLOGY. 

Johnsons Dictionsrys.-s--es= 1 
Crabb’s Synonymes_-_-___-------- 1 
Harris's Flermese. sss eee i 
3 


' 1A, D. 8. Ruffin MSS. This catalogue was made by Murphey at the time of 


the sale of his estate to Ruffin, in 1821. 


Murphey retained actual possession of 


the library until his death and added to it many valuable books and pamphlets 
for use in the preparation of his History of North Carolina. Two years after his 
death a few valuable books from his library were sold to the State by his son Dr. 
Victor Moreau Murphey, and became the nucleus of the present State Library. 
(See Coon, Beginnings of Public Education in N. C., Pub. N.C. Hist. Com., pp. 
688-689, 693-694, 721.) Murphey’s bookplate was a simple printed label bearing 
his name and the motto ‘‘Patriae Honor et Libertas.” 


*Lyttelton. 

‘Murphy. 

‘By J. J. Barthelemy. 
*By William Russell. 


‘Wm. Findley’s History of the Insurrection in the Four Western Counties of Penn- 


sylvania (Phila. 1796). 


"Probably G. H. Loskiel’s History of the United Brethren Among the Indians in 


North America (Lond. 1794). 
*By R. FE. Wilson. 


*Charles J. Fox’s History of the early Part of the Reign of James the Second. 
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STATISTICS, POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
POLITICS, AND POLITICAL LAW. 


Gannills Political Economy _-___ 1 
WoodfaleJimius: 2s fe 2 
ERSRONS LUMINS ceed he Re 2 
1A dams’s Defence__-._.-. 2 2-2-- 3 
Fisher Ames’s Works_-__________ 1 
Alexander Hamilton’s Works____ 3 
Puffendorf Law of Nature etc.._.. 1 
Grotius de Jure Pacis et Belli___ 1 
Vattels Law of Nations_________ 1 
Seyberts Statistical Tables_____ 1 
Godwins Political Justice ______-_ 2 
Taylor’s French Statistics______ 1 
Franistin’s! Worke sorb tc ee 5 
Hamilton on the Debt of G 

Brita nese tee aces ban os 1 
Pitkins’s Statistical View_______ 1 
26 

RELIGION 
iM SToSN BYE 9] (ste ete as ne Be ee ee 3 
Porteus Lectures=<. 255 a2ie 2S 2 
Chalmers Discourses___________- 1 
ISITS OLN ONS a) ee oe ae ee 5 
NURS TR Re) e WAS EN Bi Yo ate ct Baeegn ee geen A 2 
Bmiters An olor yee ns 1 
Fordyce’s Sermons_____________ 1 
Theological Repository_________ 1 
Owen’s History of Bible Societies 1 
Wr 

MORALS. 
JONSON Ss WOrkSs ess ke 6 
Studies of Nature_____..____._== 3 
Paley’s Philosophy-__-=.________ 1 
Witherspoon’s Works___________ 4 
Shaftsbury’s Characteristics__.. 2 
16 

SCIENCE. 
Adams Natural Philosophy----- 4 
Martin’s Do. Dorveete* 3) 
Moore’s Navigation ______-_____ 1 
Simpson’s Algebra______-----_--- 1 
Cavallo’s Philosophy - ~--------- 2 
11 

1John Adams. 


11 
Enayclopedigusnasmee sso os ole 21 
Nicholson’s Eneye lopedia Pek 8 
Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth___ 1 
putlhif on‘ Cangistaeereeeess oe. if 
Desagulieri’s Philosophy-__--_-_- 1 
imp onium sOrAris ea. eee see 5 
{HWOn SS VHODSISL ame eee = 1 
Hutton’s Mathematics__________ 2 
Buchid:sctlem ent een eee 1 
Simpsons Algebras sese eee 1 
Henn ssAlgebrace sts scare eee 1 
Well’s Trigonometry______-_.-=. 1 

55 


BELLES LETTRES AND RHETORIC. 


Melmoth2sePliny 8: sesso ne 
Cicero’s: Orations== 2) = © = saan 


16 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND, AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS. 
SMIthsvtissa ys eee eee 1 
AVSLASeE Sseuy Senne s aeenene tutes haa 1 
Stewart’s Philosophy_---______- 1 
‘Hartly on the Mind_.__.-_..-.-- 1 
Telbocke sMssa ysis Seales he 
TUM sis ay sae eens yee in 2 
Wun ans: POCIC laser eee 1 
10 
REVIEWS AND PERIODICAL WORKS. 

Annual Register 2 2 2-225) 7 
Edinburg Review_-------------- 30 
Quarterly Review-.-.+..-----.- 24 
North American Review -------- it 
Quarterly Repository----------- 1 
Porte Ors hoe ee ee 14 
Niles’s Register 222 @. 225 be 14 
American Review_-------------- 3 
American Register__..---------- 2 
96 


*Ewing’s Synopsis of Practical Mathematics. 


*Lord Kames. 
‘Hartley. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Lavater’s Phisiognomy--_--_----- 4 
Hlegant Extracts... 22222-22222 12 
Mrs. Wests Letters_.-------=--- 1 
Harris's: Lreatisessse. 205-2522 e= 1 
Swittis WOPkG in. eae arene 17 
‘Bolinbroke’s: Worksss-seeees--2= 5 
Portraiture of Quakerism -_--_-_- 3 
Persuits of Literature__________- 1 
Gentleman Farmer---_-_-_--_---- 1 
D’ Argenson’s Essays----------- 1 
Gallery of Portraits---_--__.-- 2 
Spectators Sere eee 8 
Guardian.22 20223 eee eee 2 
Citizen of the Worldis2_2_-_= = 1 
Goldsmith’s Essays__-__--__---- it 
(b0Un PETES sshe= sae eee ieee 2 
Mirrors weet aoe eae ae 2 
Godwins Enquirer____________-- 1 
Modern Chivalry 2 iae= scree 2 
Lancasters Epitome____________ a 
Prince deihignesss=22 se) ae 1 
Looker-On= 26924 eee 2 
Advice to Mothers____________- 1 
Chateaubriand’s Recollections... 1 
Harrington’s Oceana____________ 1 
Trial of Smith and Ogden______- 1 
Domestic Encyclopedia_________ 5 
Philips’s Inland Navigation_____ i 
Robinson’s Illuminati___________ 1 
Kerants pois tLLleT = = =e amen 1 
Junius identifieds.2.=-22-_ 2222. 1 

Europe after the Congress of 
iAiglaChapelless sess eee 1 
Cobbets one Year’s Residence___ 3 
Mariner’s Chronicle___..-______ 4 
92 

TRAVELS—VOYAGES. 
Lady Morgan’s France________-_- 1 
Clarkstlr vel sx easeiwey See eater 4 
Moonesse Pra velsacwen seen ane 2 
IRiey giNarra tive seen sagen Bara § 
Volney’s Travels in Syria_______ 1 
Chateaubriand’s Travels________ 1 
illiman: 6 Ourn 51 nee eee ae 1 
Byron’ saViovage-s_esese eee il 
12 
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815 [sic] 


There are about 50 small Volumes of Minor Works, and 100 Pamphlets or more. 
Signed by me and Delivered to Thomas Ruffin the 8th. day of June A. D. 1822. 
A. D. MurpuHey. 


These Fifteen pages contain a Catalogue of the books and Library of A. D. 
Murphey made out by-said Murphey and by which we sold the same on 11th. of 
December last to Thomas Ruffin for one Thousand Dollars and which we now 
deliver to him together with this Catalogue and according to our Deed to him 
this 10th. day of June A. D. 1822. 

JAMES WEBB. 

Test. Taos. D. Warts. Davi YARBROUGH.* 


1Indorsed by Ruffin, ‘Catalogue of my Library bought at Sale of Mr. Murphey’s Trustees.’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 


Excepting three volumes of law reports, nearly all of Mur- 
phey’s published writings now extant which seem to have any 
present value have been reprinted in this work. Among the 
omitted writings are numerous reports and resolutions in the 
Journal of the Senate for the years 1813 to 1818, inclusive; the 
reports of 1820 and 1821 of the Board of Internal Improve- 
ments; a report of the president and directors of the Cape Fear 
Navigation Company, dated July 2, 1818, in Niles’s Weekly 
Register, July 18, 1818, XIV. 355; Report of the President and 
Directors of the Yadkin Navigation Company, published in 
pamphlet form in Salisbury in 1825; and “Biographical Sketch 
of one of the early Professors of the University” (William 
Augustus Richards), in the NV. C. Unwersity Magazine, Sep- 
tember, 1852, I. 303-305. 

Other publications have been omitted because they could not 
be found. These include his revision of Col. William Polk’s 
account of the first Revolutionary movements in North Caro- 
lina, published in the Hillsborough Recorder in March, 1821, 
and mentioned in vol. I., page 212, and vol. II., page 198 of 
this work (believed to be identical with the so-called Martin 
copy of the Mecklenburg Declaration); his revision of Gen. 
Joseph Graham’s account of the battle of Ramsour’s Mill, pub- 
lished in the same paper and mentioned in vol. I., pages 208 
and 212; a cireular address to the freemen of the Raleigh Con- 
gressional district, published in’ June or July, 1827, mentioned 
in vol. I., page 356; his memorials of 1822 and 1823 to the 
Legislature of Tennessee on behalf of the University of North 
Carolina, published in pamphlet form in Tennessee; his memo- 
rial of January 1, 1827, to the Legislature of North Carolina, 
which was reviewed in the North American Review, April, 
1827, XXIV. 468-470, by Jared Sparks, and is mentioned in 
vol. L., pages 347 and 349 of this work; and articles on the 
Revolution published in the newspapers in 1829 over the signa- 
ture of “Florian,” mentioned in vol. L., page 381. 

Articles on education and internal improvements copied” on 
the Blakeley Gazette in the Raleigh Register of September 10, 
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1819 (reprinted in Coon’s Documentary History of Education 
in N. C., pp. 182-183), October 1, 1819, and October 22, 1819, 
and essays in Gales’s North Carolina Almanack for 1819, 1821, 
and 1825, and in Henderson’s Almanack for 1821, bear strong 
internal evidence that they were written by Murphey. He was 
probably the author also of “an interesting little Pamphlet on 
the subjects of Banking, Internal Improvements, and on our 
social and moral Condition,” which the editors of the Raleigh 
Register announced in their issue of December 2, 1823, as pub- 
lished by them on that day. This pamphlet cannot be found. 
Doubtless many anonymous articles were contributed to the 
newspapers by Murphey. See vol. II., page 204. 

The best sketch of Murphey’s life is Gov. William A. Gra- 
ham’s, in the North Carolina University Magazine for August, 
1860, reprinted in the introductory part of this work. Gra- 
ham’s sketch, Lyndon Swaim’s reminiscences in the Greensboro 
Patriot of January 19, 1883, reprinted in vol. II., pages 431- 
435, and Gov. William W. Holden’s brief letter in the Raleigh 
State Chronicle of August 10, 1890, may be classed-as original 
sources. Dr. Edwin A. Alderman’s sketch in the State Chroni- 
cle of July 29, 1890, reprinted in the issue of August 6, 1890, 
and Mr. J. W. Bailey’s speech, in the Charlotte Daily Observer 
of June 8, 1902, are critical and well written. Mr. Howard A. 
Banks’ sketch in the State Chronicle of February 21, 1892, is 
another general sketch worthy of note. The editor of the pres- 
ent work contributed a sketch to the Biographical History of 
North Carolina, IV. 340-348. 

Reviews of Murphey’s public services are collected in notes 
on pages 19 and 51 of the second volume of the present work. 
To these may be added Jared Sparks’s article on internal im- 
provements in North Carolina, in the North American Review, 
January, 1821, XII. 16-37. 


INDEX. 


(The names of writers of letters in Murphey’s correspondence being arranged 
alphabetically, with the dates of their letters, in the table of contents of Vol- 
ume I, it has been deemed unnecessary to show them again here. This index 
also excludes the catalogue of Murphey’s library.) 


ABORIGINAL history of N. C., outline of, II. 334-335 

pee pee in Murphey’s proposed school system, Il. 66-68, 70-73, TT, 
79, $ 

Adams, John, Polk holds office under, II. 408; letter to John Wil- 
liams, I. 310. 

Adams, John Quincy, his aid in obtaining a professor for the Univer- 
sity, I. 141; candidate for President (1824), 290-292, 294-297, 299, 
(1827) 8638; his appointments for the Panama Mission, 326; his 
scholarship, II. 360-361. 

Adams, Meredith, sells tickets in Murphey’s lottery, I. 332. 

Addison, Joseph, his The Spectator, I. 33. 

Adelung, Johann Christoph, his Mithridates, I. 346. 

Agriculture in N. C., neglected in 1815, II. 20-21; development by 
internal improvements, 20-22, 42, 45, 110; statistics of, 26, 113, 158- 
160, 164-167, 336, 339; the basis of prosperity, 109-110. 

Aiken, Judge Archibald Murphey, letters of Jesse Turner to, II. 421- 
430; his proposed memoir of Murphey, 425, 430. 

Alabama, value of lands in, I. 108; oe advised to remove to, 

375-376. 

Alamance, Battle of (1771), I. 148, 201, 221. 

Alamance Creek, action near, I. 28, 373. See also Clapp’s Mill. 

Albemarle Sound, surveys of, I. 104, 157, 11. 40, 113; proposed direct 
outlet to the ocean from, I. 141, II. 23, 30, 37-38, 40, 44, 113-114, 
126-130; proposed port on, 23; and Pamlico Sound, proposed clos- 
ing of passage between, 37; commercial utility of, ib.; its trade 
carried through Ocracoke Inlet, 39. 

Albertson, Aaron, surveys and roads made by, I. 127-128. 

Alderman, Prof. Edwin Anderson, his article on Murphey, II. 423- 424, 

Alexander family in the Revolution, II. 196. 

Alexander V., Pope, II. 368. 

Alexander, Abraham, and the Mecklenburg Declaration, II. 202. 

Alexander, Adam, and the Mecklenburg Declaration, II. 202. 

Alexander, Col. Adam R., candidate for Congress in Tennessee, I. 
307, 315. 

Alexander, Hezekiah, and the Mecklenburg Declaration, II. 202. 

Alexander, John McKnitt, and the Mecklenburg Declaration, At 356, 
II. 202; his residence, 264. 
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Alexander, Dr. Joseph McKnitt, and the Mecklenburg Declaration, 
II. 201; forwards Tee papers to Macon, 249. 

Alexander, Sally, marries, I. 129. 

Alexander, Capt. nag in the battle of: Ramsour’s Mill, II. 224- 

PAG 

Allen, Alexander, a creditor of Murphey, I. 243. 

Allen, Vine, in the Legislature, I. 122 

Alston, Mr., sues Murphey, I. 151. 

Alston, Col. Philip, captured by Fanning, IT. 395-596. 

Alston, Mrs. Philip, intercedes for her husband, II. 396. - 

Alves, Gavin, sketch of, I. 26; treasurer of the University, 26-2 
29-30. 

America, outline of Murphey’s account of the discovery of, II. 334; 
causes of the discovery of, 364; causes of colonization of, 342, 364. 

American government, historical basis of, II. 364, 418. 

American Review of History and Politics, I. 54. 

Ancestry and family, Murphey’s, I. 9-13, II. 411. 

Anderson, Maj., collects stragglers after battle of Camden, II. 236. 

Andrews, Capt., with Fanning in fight at Alston’s, IL. 396. 

Anne, Queen, II. 345-347. 

Anson County, in Revolutionary War, II. 298. 

Anthony’s gold mine, Murphey plans to work, I. 379. 

Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, his Meditations, II. 209-210. 

Antoninus Pius, Emperor, II. 209-210. 

Antry, Absalom, wounds Andrew Balfour, II. 397. 

Archdale, John, governor of Carolina, allays religious dissensions, 
II. 415; religious intolerance after his departure, 345. 

Aristotle, Murphey on the philosophy of, II. 365-366, 376. 

Armstrong, Capt., in the battle of Ramsour’s Mill, II. 226. 

Armstrong, John, in the Snow Campaign, I. 210; land office in charge 
of, 124-126, 148, 248, IT. 321-322. 

Armstrong, Thomas, lawsuit of, I. 280. 

Arnold, Col., candidate for Senate of Tennessee, I. 316. 

Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, persecution by, II. 369-370. 

Ashe family in the Revolution, II. 196. ce 

Ashe, Gen. John, marches south in 1777, I. 336. 

Ashe, Col. John Baptista, in the battle of Eutaw Springs, I. 336. 

Ashe, Pasquale Paoli, business with Murphey, I. 56, 160, 164, 306. 

Ashe, Samuel, judge and governor, I. 205. 

Ashley, Lord, his plan of government for Carolina, II. 344, 415. 

Assembly. See General Assembly. 

Atkinson, Richard, state senator, I. 78, II. 87. 

Atticus letter, the, I. 201. 

Au, usta (Ga.), occupied by British, II. 216, 250. 

Aureus, Marcus, his Meditations, II. 209-210. 
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Avery, Col. Isaac Thomas, sketch of, I. 178; president of the N. ©. 
Catawba Co., 178-180. 

Avery, Waightstill, his life and papers, I. 234-235; and the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration, II. 202; signs Revolutionary Test, 197. 

Ayr Mount, home of William Kirkland, I. 40. 


Bacon, Lord, his writings, II. 348; inductive philosophy, 366. 

Badger, George Edmund, sketch of, I, 119; protégé of Ruffin and 
Murphey, 94, 98; associate counsel with Murphey, 129, 138, 317; 
proposed purchase of a house in Hillsboro, 133; resigns from Supe 
rior Court, 310; counsel in the Moravian Case, 320; his opinion on 
the University’s land claims, 822, 327; fitness for the Supreme 
Court, 380; prospective appointee of President Jackson, 380-381; 
characteristics of, II. 426. 

Bagge, Charles F., a creditor of Murphey, I. 121, 168. 

Bagge, Traugott, Graham’s cavalry and, II. 269. 

Baker, Blake, candidate for judge, I. 89; internal improvements com- 
missioner, 104, II. 40. 

Baker, Dr. Simmons Jones, on committee on internal improvements, 
II. 83. 

Balch, Alfred, of counsel in the Rice land suit, I. 248; his standing 
as a lawyer, 265; attorney for the ey 271, 284, 301, 303, 
II. 332; extraordinary conduct of, I. 303; Polk’s encumbrance on 
his property, 339; mentioned, 367. 

Balch, Rev. Hezekiah James, and the Mecklenburg Declaration, II. 
198, 202. 

Baldwin, Messrs., surveys by, I. 149. — 

Baldwin, Col. Benjamin F., his surveys of the Tar and Neuse, IT. 41, 
114, 137; declines sapotdtudit as State engineer, 115. 

Balfour, Andrew, killed by Fanning, II. 397. 

Balfour, Lt. Col. Nisbet, takes Ninety-Six, IT. 216. 

Ballard vs. Hill, case of, I. 144-145. 

Baltimore (Md.), trade with N. C., II. 107. 

Bank of Cape Fear, Fayetteville branch, I. 6; Murphey indebted to, 
ib., 23; Salisbury branch, 23,121; amount of capital stock, 82, II. 
89; Murphey’s stock in, I. 82; compulsory loans to the State by, 
II. 21, 29, 180-181; dividends on stock of, 27-28; State’s stock in, 
ib., 171, 173-174; charter, 29, 89; proposed consolidation with State 
Bank, 89; circulation of notes of, 89-90. See also Banks. 

Bank of Newbern, Raleigh branch, I. 27, 31; rules concerning loans, 
381; Murphey’s stock in, 82; amount of capital stock, 7b., II. 89; 
compulsory loans to the State by, 21, 29, 180-181; dividends on 
stock of, 27-28; State’s stock in, 1b., 171, 173-174; charter, 29, 
89; proposed consolidation with State Bank, 89; circulation of its 
notes, 89-90. See also Banks. 
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Bank of the United States (first), did business by bank credits, II. 
107; struggle for renewal of charter, I. 46:47. 

Bank of the United States (second), circulation of its notes and 
effect on local banks, II. 90-91; N. C. Branch at Fayetteville: estab- 
lishment of, I. 95-96, II. 90; calls loans in 1819, I. 132; mentioned, 
151, 166; Murphey on oppressive methods of, 207-208, 216; Mur- 
phey’s proposed pamphlet against, 216. 

Banks in N. C., local, loans made by note issues instead of bank 
credits, I. 133, II. 88, 107; embarrassed in 1819, 133-134, II. 109; 
their notes as substitutes for coin, I. 133-134, II. 108-109 ; Murphey’s 
debts to, I. 160; causes of fluctuation in value of their notes, 216- 
217, II. 88, 107; home markets needed to change course of business 
Of Lo ediaek ie 107- 109, 182; agitation against, I. 388; Murphey’s re- 
ports on, II. 87-96; principles governing business of, 88-89; amount 
of capital, 89-90; first, ib.; State’s interest in, 83, 109; revenue 
from, ib.; in Murphey’s proposed History, 339. See also names of 
banks, Revenues, Taxes. 

Banner, Joseph, early settler of Stokes County, II. 381. 

Barbados, settlers of N. C. from, II. 415. 

Barbee, William, Murphey on his election to the Legislature, I. 151. 

Barker, Thomas, Murphey aids, I. 19. 

Barnett, John (Jack), wounded at Clapp’s Mill, I. 190, II. 284. 

Barnett, John, surveyor, I. 117. 

Barnett, Thomas, in the battle of Cowan’s Ford, II. 259. 

Barringer, Gen. Daniel Locke, candidate for Congress against Mur- 
phey, I. 356-359, 362. 

Baseley, Capt., entertains William Polk, II. 405. 

Bayard, James Asheton, U. S. Senator, I. 36. 

Beard, Lewis, I. 23. 

Beattie, Mr., his character and abinity, I. 318. 

Beattie’s Ford (Catawba River), skirmish at, I. 190, II. 256-258, 261- 
263. - 

Beaty, Robert, killed at Cowan’s Ford, II. 263. 

Beaufort, proposed concentration of commerce at, II. 23, 126, 130-132, 
143-144; and Neuse River, canal, 23, 39, 130-131, 144; inlet at, 126, 
130-132; and Roanoke River, proposed canals between, 126, 130- 
132, 143-144; a summer resort, 130. 

Beaufort. See Buford. 

Beckwith, Dr. John, Badger recommends, I. 119-120. 

Beekman, William, marries, IT. 411. 

Bell, Mr., appointment in the Navy to, I. 36. 

Bell, John, a leader of the Nashville bar, I. 367; elected to Con- 
gress, 70. 

Bellarmine, Cardinal, disfavors Platonic philosophy, II. 366. 

Belvidere, near Wilmington, Tories defeated at, I. 191; Fanning’s 
camp near, II. 394-395. 
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Benedict XIII., Pope, II. 368. 

Benevolence, Murphey’s, I. 19, 33-35, 42-45, 49-52, 68-69, 79-80, 84-87, 
151-152, 1772, 220; 236, IL. 52, 54,.81).438. 

Bennehan, Rebecca, and the Cameron-Duffy duel, I. 6. 

Bennehan, Richard, his collection of N. C. newspapers, I. 289. 

Bennehan, Thomas Dudley, note on, I. 289; in charge of the Dialectic 
Society library, 4; mentioned, 72. 

Benners, Lucas J., and the Clubfoot and Harlow’s Creek Canal, 
TL39: 

Bennett, Ambrose Q., I. 184, 219. 

Bentalou, Col., on the battle of Germantown, I. 351. 

Benton, Jesse, buys lands in Tennessee, I. 176, 219, 246. 

Benton, Jesse, I. 246. 

Benton, Nathaniel, I. 246. 

Benton, Gen. Samuel, fights with Hogan, I. 3; objects to the court 
law of 1806, 8, 

Benton, Samuel, I. 246. 

Benton, Thomas Hart, his uncle, I. 3; his father, 176, 246; and A. 
Haralson, 177; Murphey’s land controversy with, 246. 

Benzien, Christian Lewis, his will, I. 320. 

Berkeley, Sir William, government of Carolina organized by, II. 415; 
opposed to printing-presses in the southern provinces, 346. 

Bernard, Col., Connecticut contractor, I..134-135. 

Bernard, Gen. Simon, of the U. S. Engineer Corps, I. 104. 

Bethabara, in the Colonial period, II. 381-382, 386. 

Bethel, Miss, I. 48. 

Bethel, Capt., in action at Moore’s plantation, II. 305-806. 

Bethel, Gen. William, his daughter, I. 43; his lands, 334. 

Bettis’s (Beattie’s) Bridge (on Drowning Creek), Fanning defeats 
Wade at, I. 215, IT. 298, 390-393. 

Bevan, Mr., book on the Indians by, I. 347. 

Bible, the, Murphey on, I. 397; in public schools, Murphey on, II. 77; 
translation of, prevented by clergy, 366; first printed, 367. 

Biddon, Dr., I. 69. 

Biffle, Paul, early settler of Rowan County, LI. 387. 

Bingham, Rey. William, I. 236. 

Bingham, William James, sketch of, I. 236; protégé of Murphey, 70., 
304-305; teaches in Granville, 236; at the University, 304-305; 
mentioned, 315. 

Blackburn, Mr., South Carolina boundary commissioner, IT. 189. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries, I. 17. 

Blakeley, Mrs. Jane A., II. 48, 174. 

Blakeley, Capt. Johnston, note on, Ii. 18; sword voted by the Legis- 
lature to, 18-19, 48; his daughter educated by the State, 48, 106. 
Blassingham, Gen. John, South Carolina boundary commissioner, II. 

189. 
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Blount, Joseph, internal improvements commissioner, II. 40. 

Blount, William, II. 196. 

Blum, John C., of Salem, I. 132, 338. 

Blythe, Dr. Joseph, South Carolina boundary: commissioner, II. 189. 

Bodenhamer, William, opposes censure of Senator Stone, II. 5. 

Bogue Inlet,-as a channel for commerce, II. 122, 130, 132; and Neuse 
River, proposed inland waterway between, 132. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, his literary style the model for Davie’s, II. 549- 
350. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, his decree against neutrals, I. 17; on Davie, 
205; his scholarship, II. 360. 

Bond, Mrs., marries, I. 263. 

Boog, Hendrik de, ancestor of Debow family, II. 411. 

Boogh, Frederick Hendrick de, Murphey’s great-great-great-grand- 
father, II. 411. 

Book-plate, Murphey’s, II. 439. 

Books, effect of certain, on Murphey’s character, I. 51, II. 2038, 210; 
scarcity in N. C., I. 366, II. 346, 356; choice of (Marshall on), I. 
366, (Murphey on) II. 357-358; Murphey’s favorite, 203, 210; 
Murphey’s search for, in youth, 356. See also Libraries. 

Boone, Daniel, ranger, II. 384. 

Boote, Benjamin Booth, deported by Whigs, II. 200, 388. 

Bosworth, Nathaniel, gold-washer, I. 354-355. 

Botany of N. C., in Murphey’s proposed History, II. 340. 

Botta’s History of the American Revolution, I. 310. 

Boundaries of N. C. and South Carolina, I. 148, 154, II. 13, 189, 416; 
and Tennessee, I. 269, II. 119, 189-190; and Georgia, 119, 189-190; 
in general, 336, 339; and Virginia, 416. 

Bowers, James, early settler of Salisbury, IT. 388. 

Bowman, Capt. Joshua, killed at Ramsour’s Mill, II. 226. 

Boylan, William, letter to Steele, I. 61-62; on committee on internal 
improvements, II. 19; internal improvements commissioner, I. 103, 
115, II. 30, 113; business with Murphey, I. 154, 262; mentioned, 
284-285. 

Bradberry, James, on affairs in Mississippi, I. 58-59. 

Bradberry, William, I. 28. ; 

Braddock, Gen. Edward, his defeat, II. 385, 417. 

Bradley, Frank, in skirmish at McIntyre’s farm, IT. 246-247; killed 
by Tories, 246. 

Bradley’s map of the U. S., I. 112. 

Branch, John, sketch of, I. 144; advocates censure of Senator Stone, 
Ii. 1; opposes remonstrance: to President Madison, 7; controls 
State Senate, I. 74-75; candidate for U. S. Senate, 88; speaker of 
State Senate, 99; candidate for governor, ib., 102; governor, 166, 
168, Ii. 209; Murphey’s applications to, for executive pardons, I. 
85, 161-163; message on banking and the judiciary, 121, 133-134, 
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167; appoints Murphey special judge of Supreme Court, 144-146; 
Murphey’s dedication to, II. 104; on Murphey, I. 168; appointed 
Secretary of Navy, 381. 

Branding, Murphey procures abolition of, I. 85. 

Brandon, John, early settler of Rowan County, II. 387. 

Brandon, Capt. John, raises militia, II. 218, 221; in battle of Ram- 
sour’s Mill, 222; in action at Charlotte, 241-242. 

Brandywine (Pa.), Battle of, Polk in, IT. 404. 

Branson, Henry, sketch of, I. 187; president of Cape Fear Naviga- 
tion Co., 103, 131, 184, 187, 189; aided by Murphey, 151-152; Mur- 
phey’s opinion of, ib. 

Brazier, Robert H. B., state surveyor, I. 148-150, II. 119. 

Bressie, Mr., I. 86. 

Bressie, Mrs., Murphey asks executive pardon for, I. 86-87. 

Brevard, Dr. Ephraim, and the Mecklenburg Declaration, II. 198, 202. 

Brevard, Col. Hugh, harasses Tories at Ramsour’s Mill, II. 219. 

Brevard, John, his house burnt by British, II. 264; his family, ib. 

Brevard, John Franklin, on committee on banking, II. 91. 

Brickell’s Natural History of North Carolina, I1. 419. 

Brittain, Philip, on committee on banking, II. 87. 

Broad River, improvement of, I. 233, 236, II. 134, 141, 183. 

Broad River Navigation Co., II. 136. 

Brock, Elias, early settler of Rowan County, II. 388. 

Brown Marsh, Butler attacked at, I. 191, 209, II. 304-305; Ruther- 
ford encamps at, 304-305. 

Brown, Mr., I. 21. : == 

Brown, Bedford, his father, I. 43;-in the Legislature of 1817, II. 83; 
elected U. S. Senator, I. 381; resigns, II. 4. 

Brown, Jethro, I. 43. 

Brown, Mrs. John, I. 48. 

Brown, Col. Thomas, Whig leader, IT. 297. 

Brown, William L., Tennessee attorney for the University, I. 301-303, 
II. 332; Murphey’s opinion of, I. 301, 367. 

Browne, Peter, sketch of, I. 80-81; mentioned, 66, 85; political activ- 
ity of, 81; Murphey’s friendship for, 7b.; Murphey’s debt to, 97-98; 
visits Europe, 97, 115, 150, II. 97, 115-116, 127; internal improve- 
ments commissioner, I. 103-104, 115, II. 30, 97, 113-117, 119-120, 
127; quoted, I. 128; as a lawyer, 205, 320; gives aid for a map of 
N. C., II. 105. 

Browne, Lt. Col. Thomas, Tory, occupies Augusta, II. 216. 

Brownsville (Tenn.), foundation of, I. 306-307. 

Bruce, James, introduced to Murphey, I. 87, 90. 

Brunswick, cause of decline of, II. 124. : pics 

Bruton, Simon, in the Legislature of 1813, II. 7. 

Bryan, John, killed by Fanning, II. 397-398. 
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Bryan, Gen. Joseph Hunter, his mission to Tennessee for the Univer- 
sity, I. 241-243, 247-248, 251-263, 270, 272, 274-276, 282-283; sup- 
ports Jackson for the Presidency, 294. 

Bryan, Col. Samuel, Murphey’s inquiries about; I. 198, 215; assembles 
Tories, II. 227; retreats to Cheraw Hill, I. 189, II. 228-229; de- 
feated by Sumpter and Davie, I. 197; mentioned, II. 246, 266, 268. 

Bryant. See Bryan. 

Buchanan, Mr., his book on the Indians, I. 346. 

Buford, Col. Abraham, his defeat by Tarleton, II. 216, 219, Ligh 23 

Burke, Miss Mary, her school, I. 122. 

Burke, Thomas, II. 196; counsel for Richard Henderson & Co., 337; 
Governor, captured by Fanning, I. 191, 203, 209, II. 298, 304; anec- 
dote of, I. 203-204; his correspondence and papers, II. 349, 420. 

Burke County militia in the Revolutionary War, I. 225, 373, II. 219, 
305-306 ; tories in, 225. 

Burr, Aaron, candidate for President, I. 2. 

Burrington, George, governor of N. C., II. 416. 

Burton, Mr., I. 93. 

Burton, Alfred M., I. 56. 

Burton, Col. Frank, entertains Murphey, I. 263. 

Burton, Hutchins Gordon, candidate for governor, I. 99; on commit- 
tee on education, II. 68; in Congress, I. 187; governor, 350, 364. 

Burton, Col. Robert, boundary commissioner, II. 13, 189. 

Butler, Dr., candidate for Congress in Tennessee, I. 316. 

Butler, Gen. John, marches south in 1779, I. 336; at Gates’s defeat, 
ib.; in action at Brown Marsh, 191, 209, II. 300, 304-305. 

Butler, Samuel, his poetry, II. 343. 

Byrd, Thompson, note on, I. 342. 


CABELL, Benjamin W. S., buys land in Danville from Murphey, I. 93, 
LOR ASE 

Cabot, John and Sebastian; voyages of, II. 334. 

Cesar, Julius, II. 360. 

Caldwell, Mr., I. 153. 

Caldwell, Andrew, in the Legislature of 1813, IL. 5. ' 

Caldwell, Dr. Charles, Graham on his Life of Greene, I. 238, 

Caldwell, Dr. David, Murphey at his school, IT. 355-356; usefulness 
of, ib. 

Caldwell, David F., on committee on education, II. 63. 

Caldwell, Rey. Dr. Joseph, sketch of, I. 24; Murphey and, 25-26; ob- 
tains subscriptions for the University, 41; assists boundary com- 
missioners, II. 189; desired as Chapman’s successor, I. 89; makes 
surveys for internal improvements, 115, 118, II. 98-99, 116-117, 
140, 149; seeks a professor, I. 125; disagrees with Committee of Ap- 
pointment, 142-143; proposes to leave the University, ib.; his eriti- 
cisms on Murphey’s educational views, II. 357. 
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Caldwell, Capt. Samuel, on the battle of King’s Mountain, I. 190. 

Calhoun, John Caldwell, visits N. C., I. 141; Murphey meets, ib.; 
Presidential campaign of, 289-296. 

Callaway, Mr., I. 132. 

Caller, Col. James, of Mississippi, I. 59. 

Calloway, Elijah, in the Legislature of 1818, II. 91. 

Camden, exports of, II. 156. 

Camden (S. C.), British occupation of, IIT. 216, 234-235; Battle of, I. 
9, II. 235; trade with N. C., 42. 

Cameron, Col. Bennehan, his description of The Hermitage, I. 334- 
vou. 

Cameron, Duncan, sketch of, I. 2-3; his duel with Duffy, 6; drafts 
obnoxious by-law of the University, 3; candidate for the House, 
supported by Murphey, 5; attends examination at the University, 
5-6; opposes court law of 1806, 8; mentioned, 14, 66, 84, 275, 323, 
Il. 424; his pledge to support Madison, I. 62; opposes censure of 
Senator Stone, II. 1, 5; in the Legislature of 1813, 7; elected judge, 
I. 74; not ambitious for public office, 88-89; resigns from the 
bench, 89; asks Murphey to draft a memorial to Congress, 89-90; 
business with Murphey, 154; visits Murphey in prison, II. 434-485. 

Campbell, Archibald, his plantation, bought by Murphey, I. 56-57, 64. 

Campbell, Duncan, treasurer of N. C. Catawba Co., I. 178, 180. 

Campbell, Duncan Green, sketch of, I. 56; visits N. C., ib.; in Geor- 
gia, 56-57; his family, 57. 

Campbell, Justice John A., his father, I. 56. 

Campbell, Mary Anne, marriage of, I. 57. 

Campbell, Col. William, in the battle of King’s Mountain, I. 227, II. 
250-251. Saas 

Cane Creek, the McDowells repulse British at, I. 225, 235. See Lind- 
ley’s Mill. 

Cape Fear Association, the, II. 336. 

Cape Fear Navigation Co., charter of, II. 30, 113, 115; dividend de- 
clared by, 172; financial difficulties of, I. 146; increases land 
values, 106; meetings of, 106, 118; Murphey a director of, 106; 
Murphey proxy for the State at a meeting of, 118; opposition to, 
131, 137, 139; Deep and Haw River Nav. Co. succeeded by, 106; 
presidents of, 103, 137, 159; State’s stock in, II. 30, 47, 102, 113, 
172, 174, 183; stock oversubscribed in 1816, II. 40, 47; work of, I. 
103, 106-107, 131, 137, 139, 146. 

Cape Fear River, commerce of, I. 138-139, 141, II. 23-24, 39, 48, 128- 
125, 139; proposed commercial town on, II. 23, 123-125; improve- 
ment of, I. 103, 106-107, 139, II. 22-24, 39-40, 46, 84, 98, 113, 116, 
120, 123-125, 134, 1389; skirmishes on, I. 188; tributaries of, IT. 139; 
and Yadkin (Peedee) River, inland waterway, proposed, I. 108, 
110-114, 116-117, 139-140, II. 24; value of lands on, I. 106-107, 158. 

Cape Fear River, inlets at mouth of, II. 39, 122-123. 
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Car, Robert, Sr., taken by British, II. 248. 

Carey, Matthew, publisher, I. 330. 

Carolina, account of, published in 1710, I. 329, II. 419. 

Carpenter, Capt., wounded at Ramsour’s Mill, II. 226. 

Carroll, William, governor of Tennessee, and the N. C.-Tenn. land 
controversy, I. 252-253, 257-259; treats Murphy well, 264. 

Carruth, Maj. John, serves under Pickens, II. 269. 

Carter, oad Fe a4, 

Carter, Archibald Gracie, sells tickets in Murphey’s lottery, I. 338. 

Carter, Mrs. Cornelia Anne (Murphey), I. 277, 314, 338, 376, 386- 
387, 395, II. 421. 

Carter, James, early settler of Salisbury, II. 387. 

Carter, Jane Rebecca, I. 314. 

Carter, John Paine, sketch of, I. 277; seeks'a foreign appointment 
for Murphey, 326; pecuniarily embarrassed, 375-377; urges Mur- 
phey to leave N. C., ib.; mentioned, II. 421. 

Carteret, John, Lord, retains his share of Carolina, II. 416. See also 
Granville. 

Caruthers, Capt., in action at Seven Creeks, II. 309. 

Caruthers, Mr., Tennessee land locator, I. 300. 

Cass, Gov. Lewis, article on the Indians by, I. 347. 

Caswell, Richard, II. 196; in the Continental Congress, I. 195, II. 196, 
199-200; State treasurer, 196; defeats Tories at Moore’s Creek 
Bridge, I. 208, 210, 213-214; governor, I. 205, II. 337; his cor- 
respondence and public papers, II. 349, 420; at Gates’s defeat, 405; 
his character and talents, I. 195, II. 349. 

Caswell Academy, I. 10. 

Catawba Indians, power of, II. 380; territory of, ib.; their war with 
the Shawnees, ib.; Waddell appointed to treat with, 417; Lord 
Rawdon visits, 217; join Rutherford’s troops, ib.; at Pyle’s defeat, 
275; at the battle of Clapp’s Mill, 280-282; Murphey’s account of, 
418. 

Catawba Navigation Co. See North Carolina Catawba Co. 

Catawba River, commerce of, I. 139, II. 141-142, 149, 184-187; im- 
provement of, I. 178, II. 22, 118, 120, 134-135, 141; and Yadkin 
(Pedee) River, proposed canal between, 43-44, 46, 117, 143, 146, 
149, 184; proposed roads to, 141, 185-187; fords of, 219-220, 258. 

Cathey, Alexander, early settler in Rowan County, II. 387.. 

Catron, Judge John, I. 307. 

Caucus, Congressional nominating, opposition to, in 1824, I. 290-291; 
in N. C., electors nominated by a, 290. 

Chambers, Dr. Henry, his death, I. 94, 99. 

Chapel Hill oration, Murphey’s, invitation to deliver, I. 342; Marshall 
on, 365-366; text of, II. 341-361; account of the delivery of, 341; 
criticisms of, 349, 857; preparation of, 422; rarity of copies of, 423. 
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Chapman, Rey. Dr. Robert Hett, resigns presidency of the Univer- 
sity, I. 89. 

Charles II., grants Carolina to the Lords Proprietors, II. 344, 414; 
his reign, 346, 379. 

Charles IX., King of France, II. 379. 

Charleston (S. C.), siege and fall of, I. 336, II. 216, 218, 228, 238-239, 
3889; commerce of N. C. with, I. 139, II. 42, 107. 

Charleston Gazette, II. 264. 

Charlotte, Gates retreats to, II. 235-236; battle at, I. 188-189, 337, IT. 
239-244; British occupation of, I. 189-190, 234, 369, II. 201, 244-249, 
252, 296, 401; called the Hornets’ Nest, 201. 

Chastellux, Marquis de, his writings, II. 348. 

Cheraw Indians, joined by the Sauraws, II. 381; John Dunn with, 
388. 

Cherokee Indians, Murphey’s inquiries about, I. 216, 231-232; Mur- 
phey’s account of, II. 418; power of, 380; territory of, ib.; Waddell 
appointed to treat with, 417; Waddell’s expedition against, 383, 
385-388, 417; treaty of 1761 with, 385, 417; sell lands to Richard 
Henderson & Co., 337, 380; their contests with settlers, I. 224, 231, 
Il. 206, 322, 381-385, 417; Rutherford’s expedition against, I. 199, 
210, 218, 224, 231, 234, II. 337, 385; treaty of July 20, 1777, with, I. 
231, 234, 269, II. 337, 385; Tennessee lands of, I. 126, II. 331-332 ; 
N. C. lands of, ceded in 1819, I. 159, II. 118-119, 180-181. 

Cherry, Mr., I. 298. 

- Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, I. 113. 

Chesapeake outrage, the, I. 17. 

Chicheley, Archbishop of Canterbury, persecution by, If. 370. 

Chickasaw Indians, ancient territorial limits of, II. 380; lands re- 
served to, under treaty of 1786, I. 126; lands ceded by, under 
treaty of 1818, 120, 157, 159, 165, 175-177, II. 322, 331. 

Chickasaw Purchase. See West Tennessee, Chickasaw Indians. 

Child, Frank, I. 368. 

Child, James, candidate for the Legislature, I. 81. 

Child, Col. Samuel, fights with Faddis, I. 3; mentioned, 360. 

Childs, Col., of Montgomery County, whig leader, II. 298. 

Chowan River, navigability of, II. 131. 

Christian, Col. William, marches against the Cherokees, II, 385. 

Christie, Mr., I. 38. 

Christie. See Christian. 

Chroncile, Maj. William, killed at King’s Mountain, II. 251. 

Church of England, established in N. C., I. 222, II. 415, 417-418; 
lingering prejudice against, I. 142. See also Churchmen, Dis- 
senters. ; 

Churchmen, in N. C., their contests with Dissenters, I. 366, IL. 336, 
344-346, 415, 418; supported by wealth and aristocracy, II. 415. 

Cicero, correspondence of, II. 348. 
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Cities of N. C., proposed commercial, II, 38, 107, 142. See also 
Towns. 

Civil Law, studied in the 12th century, II. 875 75-376. 

Clancy, Thomas, I. 183, 244, 249, 263. 

Clapp, Mr., II. 284-285. 

Clapp’s Mill, skirmish at, I. 188, 373, II. 280-285, 288. 

Clarendon, County of, established, IT. 415. 

Clarendon, Hdward Hyde, Lord, his History of the Rebellion, I1. 343; 
his share in Carolina, 415. 

Clark, Lt., killed at Seven Creeks, II. 310. 

Clark’s Mill. See Clapp’s Mill. 

Clark, James West, opposes remonstrance of the Legislature to Madi- 
son, II. 7; disapproves nomination of Miller and Outlaw, I. 75; de- 
clines nomination as governor, 77. 

Clarke, Capt., surveys coast of N. C., II. 41, 113-114, 129. 

Clarke, David, internal improvement commissioner, II. 40. 

Clarke, Col. Elijah, attacks Augusta, II. 250; in action at Whitsell’s 
Mill, 289-290. 

Clay, Henry, candidate for President (1824), I. 290, 299; his party 
defeated in Kentucky, 363; as an orator, II. 361. 

Cleaveland. See Cleveland. 

Clement VII., Pope, II. 368. 

Clement VIII., Pope, II. 366. 

Clements, Woodson, surveyor, I. 140, 358, II. 99-100, 116-117, 143, 
145; on politics, I. 358-359. 

Clemons. See Clements. 

Clendening, Mr., I. 385. 

Clerc, Mr., founds asylum for deaf and dumb, II. 55. 

Cleveland, Col. Benjamin, his operations against the Tories, I. 193, 
208, 215, 224, 231; his force, 336; at King’s Mountain, 227, II. 250. 

Cleveland, Capt. Robert, in the battle of King’s Mountain, I. 229. 

Clifton, Daniel, hanged by Fanning, II. 398. 

Climate of N. C., I. 150, II. 26, 105, 109, 179, 339-340. 

Clinton, DeWitt, candidate for President, I. 62; Murphey desires 
nomination of, as Vice-President, 296; Van.Buren’s conoatian to, 
299; quoted by Murphey, TT, 77: 

Clintom: Sir Henry, leaves the South, II. 215-216. 

Close, Maj. Archibald, I. 5, 6, 23. 

Cloud, Joseph, historical statement by, II. 383, 385. 

Clubfoot and Harlow’s Creek Canal, construction and purpose OL Tk: 
23, 39, 130-131, 144, 183; appropriations for, 183. 

Clubfoot and Harlow’s Creek Canal Co., incorporated, II. 23, 144; 
work of, 23; State subscribes stock of, 172. 

Coast of N. C., changes in, II. 35-36, 122-123, 125; inland waterway 
along, 27, 102, 133; Clarke’s map of, 114; and the formation of 
alluvial lands, 190-195. See also Inlets, names of inlets, Sounds. 
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Cobham, Lord (Sir John Oldcastle), executed as a Lollard, II. 370. 

Cochran, Robert, note on, I. 148; urges establishment of a branch of 
the U. 8S. Bank in Fayetteville, 95-96; on exports from Wilming- 
ton, 143-144. 

Cochrane’s Case, I. 341. 

Cockburn, Admiral Sir George, on the coast of N. C., II. 10. 

Coffin, John, his dragoons, attacked by Polk, II. 405. 

Cogdell, Richard, IT. 196. 

Cogdill, Capt., marches against the Cherokees, II. 385, 387; account 
of, 388. 

Cohen, J. L., Jr., & Bros., lottery brokers, I. 326. 

Cole, Stephen, warns Balfour against Fanning, IT. 397. 

Collier, Col., his house burned by Fanning, II. 397. 

Collins, Abraham, messenger for Ferguson, II. 250. 

Colonial history of N. C., synopsis of, II. 335-336. 

Colson’s Mill, skirmish near, I. 189, II. 229, 238. 

Columbia Mission, Murphey recommended for, I. 326. 

Columbus, Christopher, voyages of, IT. 334. 

Columbus County, description of, I. 136. 

Commerce of N. C., proposed concentration of, and shipment from 
home markets, I. 140-141, 217, II. 23-24, 36-39, 42-44, 86, 106-109, 
114, 121-127, 130-132, 1386-144, 147-149; statistics of, 113, 152-160, 
336, 339. See also South Carolina, Virginia. 

Committees, county, of the Revolution in N. C., II. 197-200, 336, 338. 

Common law, declared in force in N. C., II. 416. 

Congress, proceedings in (1809-10), I. 35-386, (1811) 46-47, (1812-13) 
66, (1820-21) 185-186; politics of N. C. Representatives in, 35; 
Murphey a candidate for, 356-359, 362. 

Congress, Continental, I. 195, IT. 196-197, 199, 336; Mecklenburg reso- 
lutions sent to, 199-200; style of its addresses, 347-348. 

Congress, Provincial, of N. C., I. 195, 202; 205, II. 196-197, 336, 420. 
See Convention. 

Connecticut, asylum for deaf and dumb in, IT. 55. 

Conner, Charles D., note on, I. 187; collects historical materials, I 
1Qi A Ol 2ity 

Constitution of N. C. (of 1776), eaogtion of, I. 195, 202-205, II. 336; 
movement to amend, I. 138, 309, II. 56, 61; Murphey’s report on _ 
amending, I. 90-91, II. 56-61; provisions for education in, 76, 328- 
329; inequality of representation under, I. 63, 76, 90, 138, II. 58-60. 

Constitution of the U. S., rejection and adoption of, by N. C., I. 196, 
204-205, 224, II. 338, 420; formation of, I. 196, I1. 338. 

Constitutional Advocate, The, of Nashville, I. 255. 

Continental Line, N. C. troops of the, I. 147, 195- 196, 215, 335-337, II. 
197, 320-332, 401, 404-405. wea 

Convention. See Constitution of N. 0. ms 

Convention, Provincial, of N. C., I. 195, 202, II. 196. 

Conventions of 1788 and 1789 in N. C., I. 196, 204-205, 224, II. 420, 
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Cook, Rev. Mr., I. 13. 

Cooper, Judge (Dr.) Thomas, his contribution to ethics, II. 377. 

Coor, James, IT. 196. 

Corinna, in Murphey’s writings, II. 204, 209, 211-212. 

Cornwallis, Charles, Marquis, takes command at Charleston, II. 216; 
marches to Camden, 218; his plans for codperation of N. C. Loyal- 
ists, 218-219, 225, 228; occupies Camden, 228, 234-235; defeats 
Gates, 201, 238; his first invasion of N. C., I. 188, 369, II. 201, 238- 
239, 245, 249-252, 296; retires to Winnsboro, 252-254; his second 
invasion of N. C., I. 9, 28, 193, 369, II. 214, 254-259, 261, 264-266, 
270, 277, 280, 288-290, 298, 297-298; surrenders at Yorktown, I. 229, 
TL. 310. 

Cosby, Messrs., I. 376-377. 

Council of Safety of N. C., II. 201. 

Counties of N. C., establishment of, II. 335, 416-417. See also Gen- 
eral Assembly, inequality of representation in. 

Court law of 1806, I. 7-9. 

Courts, improvements in ethical science made by, Il. 877, 413; of 
N. C., their educational influence, 313-314. See also Courts of 
Pleas, Judges, Judiciary, Justices of the Peace, Superior Courts, 
Supreme Court. 

Courts of Pleas and Quarter Sessions (County Courts) of N. C., I. 
7-9, II. 313. 

Couty, John, his surveys, I. 139, II. 117-118, 140, 146, 149. 

Cowan’s Ford, battle of, I. 188, 190, 355, II. 256-264, 407; American 
retreat from, I. 370, II. 261-266, .295. 

Cowan, William James, on committee on banking, II. 87. 

Cowpens, battle of, 873, II. 255, 256. 

Cox, S. C., I. 45. 

Crabb, Henry, addresses the Legislature of Tennessee, I. 303; elected 
judge, 367. : 

Craig, Maj. James Henry, occupies Wilmington, I. 209, II. 297, 390, 
394, 399. 

Craig, John, Republican leader in 1814, I. 75; candidate for the Leg- 
islature, 81. . 

Crane Creek (Rowan County), first settlers on, II. 387; origin of 
name of, ib. 

Crawford, Col., Whig leader in Richmond County, II. 298. 

Crawford, William Harris, candidate for President, I. 290-293, 297, 
323, LI: 32; 

Creek Indians, threaten settlements in Mississippi, I. 59; expedition 
against (1814), 188, 282; and Georgia, 56. See also Muscogee. 

Croatan Sound, proposed closing of, II. 23; improvement of, 40. 

Crockett, Col. David, candidate for Congress in Tennesse, I. 307, 
315, 389. 

Cross Creek (Fayetteville) campaign, I. 199, 210. 
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Culpepper, John, on gold mines of N. ©G., I. 309. 

Cumberland Association, the, II. 419. 

Cumberland College, Tennessee, land claims of, I. 299-303. 
Cumberland, Capt., killed at Ramsour’s Mill, II. 226. 
Cunningham, Patrick, commands Tories at Ninety-Six, I. 210. 
Currituck County, settlement of, II. 414. 

Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth, II. 195. 


DABNEY, Dr., I. 93. 

Daily State Chronicle, The Raleigh, II. 423. 

Dameron vs. Gold, case of, I. 387. 

Daniel, Chesley, admitted to the bar in South Carolina, I. 31. 

Dan River, trade of, I. 139. 

Daniel, Joseph John, advocates internal improvements, II. 30; elected 
judge of Superior Court, I. 88; candidate for Supreme Court, 122; 
special judge of Supreme Court, 144-145; mentioned, 167. 

Danville (Va.), great rise of land values in, I. 93-94, 107; Murphey 
sells lots in, 70. } 

Darly, Philip, Nashville editor, I. 255. 

Darwin, Charles Robert, I. 69. 

Darwin, Erasmus, I. 69. 

Dauvergne, Mr., washes gold ore for Murphey, I. 382-384. 

Davidson, Capt. George, in the Snow Campaign, I. 210. 

Davidson, Lt. Thomas, in the Battle of Cowan’s Ford, II. 256, 258, 
259, 263. 

Davidson, William, in the Legislature of 1817, II. 83. _ 

Davidson, Gen. William Lee, takes command of militia, I. 336, II. 

_ 217; operations after the Battle of Ramsour’s Mill, 224, 228; in 
action at Colson’s Mill, I. 189, II. 229, 288; commissioned brigadier, 
238, 406; movements during Cornwallis’s first invasion, 238-239, 
242, 244, 251, 254; Calls out militia, 255; resists British at Cowan’s 
Ford and is killed, I. 10, 370, II. 217, 256-263, 266, 295, 407; his 
successors in command, I. 370, 373, II. 295; monument to, 261; his 
family, 261, 264. 5 ; 

Davie, Allen Jones, note on, I. 327; memoir of W. R. Davie by, 328, 
332, 344, 348. 


‘Davie, William, and the papers of W. R. Davie, I. 328, 332, 344, ~ 
“ 348, 356. 


Davie, William Richardson, wounded at Stono, II. 217; reconnoiters 
between Charlotte and Camden, ib.; his cavalry, I. 336, II. 217, 263, 
299; at Ramsour’s Mill after the battle, I. 336, II. 224, 227; takes 
post near Waxhaw Creek, 228, 230-231, 405; intercepts convoy at 
Flat Rock, 405; ambuscaded, 405-406; cuts off Tory detachment. 
near Hanging Rock, I. 197; in Battle of Hanging Rock, I. 197-198, 
II. 214; patrols country near Camden, 237-239; commissioned colo- 
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nel, 238; attacks Tories at Wahab’s, I. 189, II. 239; in the Battle 
of Charlotte, I. 369, II. es subsequent movements, 244-245, 
251, 253, 254; commissary, I. 328, 333, 336-337, II. 255; gah to 
the Federal Convention, I. 333 « urges adoption of U. S. Constitu- 
tion, ib.; founder of the University, 288, 329, 333, pA 15; o00r 
Murphey hears him, 350; in the Legislature, ib., 354; draws Ten- 
nessee Cession Act, I. 333; minister to France, 2, 205, 328, II. 176; 
defeated in Congressional election, I. 76, II. 4; declines commission 
as major-general, 409; his views in 1814, I. 76; as a lawyer, 205, 
II. 313, 338, 349-351; his sons, I. 327; his literary and oratorical 
style, II. 349-351, 355; Murphey’s inquiries about, I. 148, 154, 193; 
portrait of, 332-333, 344; sketch of his life, by A. J. Davie, 328, 
332, 344, 8348; Marshall on, 365; his papers, 328-329, 332, 335-337, 
344, 356. 

Davis, contractor, I. 137 

Davis, James, printer, II. 417, 419. 

Davis, Gen. Thomas, candidate for speaker of the House, I. 74; candi- 
date for U. S. Senator, IT. 6. 

De Boogh, Frederick Hendrick, Murphey’s great-great-great-grand- 
father, IT. 411. 

De Schweinitz, Rev. Lewis David, I. 319. 

Deaf and dumb, Murphey proposes an asylum for, II. 55, 65, 82. 

Deason, Solomon, in Tory ambuscade, II. 405-406; Polk’s revenge 
on, 70. 

Death, Murphey’s, I. 397. 

Debogh, Frederick, Murphey’s great-grandfather, II. 411. 

Debow family, I. 10, II. 411. 

Debow, Archibald Murphey, Murphey’s cousin, I. 172. 

Debow, Jane, Murphey’s mother, her ancestry, I. 10, II. 411. See 
also Murphey (Mrs. Archibald). 

Debow, Rev. John, Murphey’s uncle, sketch of, II. 411, his family, I. 
10, II. 411; his petition to the Legislature, 411-412. 

Debow, Solomon, Murphey’s great-great-grandfather, II. 411. 

Debow, Solomon, Murphey’s grandfather, IT. 411. 

Debow, Solomon, Murphey’s cousin, his famiy, I. 10, 172, 176, 219; 
his property burnt, 10-11; Murphey surety for, 82, 91, 220; his 
property in Danville, 82, 91; his lands in Tennessee, 157, 176, 219; 
moves to New Orleans, 172. 

Debow, Stephen, Murphey’s cousin, his family, I. 176, 219; his Ten- 
nessee lands, ib.; in Alabama, 264. 

Deep and Haw River Navigation Co., Murphey a director of, I. 106; 
reincorporated in 1815, II. 25, 30. 

Deep River, value of lands on, I. 106, 108; proposed Cape Fear-Yadkin 
waterway vid, 106, 108; trade of, 139; and Uharie, proposed canal 
between, II. 99, 116, 145; improvement of, 139. 

Delacy, John Devereux, note on, I. 324. 
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Delaware troops in N. C. in the Revolutionary wae we 281. 

Dexter, Samuel, expected to be envoy to France, I. 2. 

Dialectic Society, Murphey a member of, I. 3; library of, 3-5; Mur- 
phey’s oration before, 342, II. 341-361. 

Dick, John McClintock, candidate for the Legislature, I. 388. 

Dickey’s Farm, skirmish at, I. 371, II. 277-278. 

Dickens, Samuel, Federalist Congressman, I. 88; on committee on 
banking, II. 91; locator of Tennessee lands, I. 165, 175-176, 248, 
263 ; land agent for the University, 228, 251, 259, 271, 272, 284; land 
agent for Murphey, 311. 

Dickson family in the Revolution, the, II. 196. 

Dickson, John, in skirmish at McIntyre’s Farm, II. 246. 

Dickson, Joseph, in the battle of Charlotte, IJ. 241; attacks British 
outpost near Charlotte, 245; Pyle’s men mistaken for his men, 273; 
in action at Clapp’s Mill, 281, 283. 

Dickson, Thomas, in skirmish at McIntyre’s Farm, II. 246. 

Diplomatic service, Murphey seeks appointment in the, I. 326. 

Dismal Swamp Canal, improvement of, I. 127-128, II. 47; and sounds 
of .N. C:4133: 

Dismal Swamp Canal Co., errors of the, I. 127-128. 

Dismukes, Mr., I. 132. 

Dissenters, their schism from the Church of England, II. 364; con- 
tests with Churchmen in N. C., 336, 344-346, 415, 418; common 
people are, 415; settle western N. C., 418. See also Presbyterians, 
Quakers. 

Dixon, Mr., I. 12. 

Doak, James W., sheriff, imprisons Murpher II. 434-435, 437. 

Dobbs, Arthur, governor of N. C., I1.-348, 386, 414, 417. 

Dobson, Capt. Joseph, killed at Ramsour’s Mill, II. 226. 

Doherty, Mrs., I. 263. 

Domestic affairs, Murphey’s, I. 25, 38, 48-44, 51, 131. 

Don Quixote, Murphey on, II. 356, 358. 

Donnell, John Robert, sketch of, I. 16; admires Murphey, 7b.; studies 
law, 17; judge, 167. 

Donoho, Saunders, sketch of, I. 15; his regard for Murphey, ib.; as 
a lawyer, 15-16; in Alabama, 57; in the army, 67. 

Donoho, Maj. Thomas, his son, I. 15; reads Graham’s historical nar- 
rative, 274. 

Dougan, Thomas, first settler in Salisbury, II. 388. 

Dougan, Col. Thomas, captured by Fanning, II. 392-394. 

Douglas, Alexander, settles near Salisbury, II. 387. 

Douglas, James, settles near Salisbury, II. 387. 

Doyle, Maj., British, attacked at McIntyre’s Farm, II. 245-248, 252. 

Drayton, John, his Memoirs of the American Revolution, Il. 207. 

Drew, William, proposes censure of Senator Stone, II. 1. a 

Drowning Creek, Fanning defeats Whigs near, II. 298, 390-393. 
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Drummond, William, govermor of Albemarle, II. 415. 

Dryden, John, his poetry, Il. 343. 

Duck, Capt., fears to attack Fanning at Alston’s, IT. 396. 

Dudley, Gen. Edward B., supports Andrew Jackson, I. 291-292. 

Duffy, George, II. 351. 

Duffy, William, sketch of, I. 6; his early life, Il. 351; as a lawyer, w. ; 
his literary and oratorical style, 351-352; instructor and patron 
of Murphey, I. 1, 45, II. 341, 352; indorses for Murphey, I. 6; op- 
poses court law of 1806, 8; proposed removal to Tennessee, 8-9; 
proposed removal to South Carolina, 31; pecuniary difficulties of, 
31, 44, 45; aided by Murphey, 31, 44; his death, 44; Murphey his 
executor, 45; his library, iv.; Murphey’s affection for, ib., II. 341, 
352; Marshall on, I. 366; Murphey’s son named for, 360; men- 
tioned, 36, 38, 152. 

Duffy, Mrs. William, I. 31, 36, 44. 

Dunn, John, sketch of, II. 388; deported by Whigs, 200, 388. 


EARLE, portrait of Polk by, I. 340. 

East Tennessee College, lands of, I. 299-302. 

East vs. West, controversy over land tax, II. 12; controversies over 
election of officers, I. 76, 122-123, 362, 381, II. 66, 101, 429; contro- 
yersy over a penitentiary, I. 91; and public schools, IJ. 66; and 
internal improvements, 101. See Constitution of N. C., movement 
to amend. 

Eaton, John Henry, friendly to the University, I. 247. 

Eden, Charles, governor of N. C., IT. 416. 

Edenton, exports of, II. 156. 

Education, The Looker-On on, I. 51; dependence of a republic on, 
II. 35, 51-52, 63; dependence of virtue on, 51-52. 64: object of, 76, 
78, 357; defects in prevailing systems of, 76, 356-359; collegiate, 
360. 

Education in N. C., in the Colonial period, II. 347; Debow’s petition 
for aid to, 411-412; at the end of the Revolution, 349-350, 355-356; 
early aid to, 53; clause in the Constitution on, 76, 328-329 ; of Blake- 
ley’s daughter by the State, 48, 106; of Forsythe’s son by the State, 
106; Murphey’s reports on (1816), I. 91, II. 49-56, (1817) I. 92, 
101-102, II. 63-83; Walker’s reports on, 63. 

Educational system proposed by Murphey, state fund for, I. 101, II. 
64-65; state board, 64-68; ability of State to provide, 55-56; taxa- 
tion for, 22; local aid, 69-72; courses of studies, 65, 17-78 ; modes 
of instruction, 65, 78-79; discipline and government of schools, 65, 
79-81; free schools for the poor, 54-55, 65, 69, 73, 81-83; support of 
poor pupils by the State, 54, 81, 82; tuition charges, 70; instruction 
of the deaf and dumb, 55, 65, 82. See also Academies, Schools, 
University. 
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Eggleston, Capt. Joseph, at Pyle’s defeat, I. 374, II. 273-274. 

Hgmond, Lot, overseer, I. 83. 

Egremont, Harl of, and Thomas Hariot’s papers, I. 163. 

Blectoral law of 1811. See Presidential Blectors. 

BHlizabeth, Queen, literature in the reign of, II. 348. 

Elizabeth River (in Brunswick County), proposed connection with 
Waccamaw and Lumber rivers, II. 44, 46. 

Bllicott, Andrew, surveys Georgia boundary, II. 189. 

Ellsworth, Oliver, minister to France, I. 2. 

Eloquence, Murphey on, II. 354. 

Elrod, Col., Tory, II. 298, 300, 392. 

Embargo, opinion at Newbern on the, I. 17; Murphey on, 61; opposi- 
tion to, IT. 1. 

Emigration from N. C., I. 65, 318, 343, IT. 20, 105; and internal im- 
provements, 20, 22, 38, 178. 

England, judges of, II. 377, 413. 

Eno River, improvement of, II. 188; proposed connection with New 
Hope Creek, 149. 

Epee, Abbe de 1’, instructor of deaf-mutes, IT. 55. 

Episcopalians, in the faculty of the University, I. 142. See also 
Churchmen. 

Eguity, Murphey advocates separate courts of, I. 100. 

Eskridge, Mr., overseer, I. 83. 

Estes, Capt. Joel, his plantation in Tennessee, I. 313, 367. 

Ethies, progress of the science of, IT. 358, 376-377, 418. 

Huclid’s Elements of Mathematics, II. 356. 

Bugenio, character in The Looker-On, I. 51, II. 203. 

European history, review of, by Murphey, II. 418. 

Eutaw Springs, battle of, I. 336, II. 296, 403, 407. 

Evans, Oliver, his lawsuits over patents, I. 129-130, 137, 1388. 

Everard, Sir Richard, governor of N. C., II. 416. 

Everett, Murphey writes to, I. 330. 

Exchange, fluctuations in medium of. See Banks, Money. 

Expenditures of N. C., compared with revenues, II. 12, 28, 175; statis- 
tics of, 173-175, 339; for internal improvements, policy of, 21, 44-45, 
182. : 

Exports of N. C., statistics of, II. 156, 158-160. 


Fappris, John, fights at Hillsboro, I. 3. 

Falls, Capt. Gilbraith, raises militia, II. 218, 221; killed at Ramsour’s 
Mill, 222, 226. 

Fanning, Col. David, Murphey’s account of adventures of, II. 389- 
400; sketch of, 389; autobiography, ib.; anecdotes of, 396-400 5 
Murphey’s inquiries about, I. 193, 209, 215; takes Hillsboro, 191; 
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attacked by Butler, ib., II. 300; defeats Wade, I. 215; plunders and 
cruelties of, II. 298; his position during the beating of Raft Swamp, 
300. 

Fanning, Edmund, and the Regulators, I. 200-201. 

Farmer, Col. Thomas, commands Americans at Beattie’s Ford, II. 
251, 202. 

Farrar, Col. John, lands of, I. 158; suit against, 164; pecuniary difii- 
culties of, 166. 

Faucett, Robert, guides Graham to Hart’s Mill, I. 371, II. 270. 

Fayetteville, jealous of Raleigh, I. 91; value of lots in, 106; canal 
in, 131, 137, 139; dependent on internal improvements, 139; in 
the Revolution, 210, 337; commerce of, 139, II. 24, 42, 160; given a 
representative in the Legislature, 420. 

Federalist party in N. C., unpopularity, I. 17, 76, 362; Steele 
leader of, I. 23; on State Rights, 17, II. 3; Congressmen of, I. 35; 
newspaper of, 60, 80; Presidential campaign of 1812, 61-62; at- 
tempts to change electoral law in 1798, 63; opposes electoral law 
of 1811, 64; composition of, 76; crushed in 1803, ib.; strength of 
(1815), 81, (1816) 88-89, (1824) 290; opposes instruction of U. 8. 
Senators by the Legislature, II. 3-4. 

Ferguson, Col. Patrick, marches westward, I. 226, II. 249-251; de- 
feated at King’s Mountain, I. 190, 228, 229, IT. 250-252; invents a 
bayonet, 250. 

Ferrand, Stephen L., on committee on education, IT. 63. 

Ferries, petitions to county courts for, II. 13. 

Feudalism, abolition of, II. 364, 372-375. 

Fiction, Murphey writes prose, I. 72. 

Finances of N. C. See Hxpenditures, Lands, Money, Revenue, Taxa- 
tion. 

Finances of the U. S. in 1814, I. 76. 

Fish, William, killed by Indians, II. 382, 384. 

Fisher, Charles, sketch of, I. 309; proxy for the State Treasurer, 
284; supports Calhoun for President, 289-292; on Murphey, 339. 

Fisheries of N. C., II. 336, 339. 

Fishtrap suit, the, II. 432. : 

Fitzgerald, candidate for Congress in Tennessee, I. 389. 

Flat Rock, Davie captures British convoy at, II. 405. 

Fleningham. See Flennikin. 

Flennikin, David, wounded at Hanging Rock, I. 198. 

Flennikin, John, wounded at Hanging Rock, I. 198. 

Fletchall, Col. Thomas, Tory, I. 210, II. 402. 

Fletcher. See Fletchail. 

Florian, character in Murphey’s writings, II. 203-205, 209-212; pseu- 
donym of Murphey, I. 381, IT. 208. 

Florida, Hast, insurrection in, I. 58. 

Florida, West, seizure of, I. 47. 
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Foard, John, and the Mecklenburg Declaration, II. 202. 

Fogg, lawyer of Nashville, I. 307. 

Fonblanque, John, his 7'reatise on Hquity, I. 21. 

Forbes, Gen. John, marches against Indians, II. 417. 

Ford. See Foard. 

Ford, John, killed at Clapp’s Mill, I. 190, II. 284. 

Forests of N. C., II. 158, 159, 336, 339. 

Forney, Daniel Morgan, sketch of, I. 3; mentioned, 56. 

Forney, Gen. Peter, candidate for Hlector, I. 295. 

Forrest. lawyer, I. 183. 

Forsyth, Col. Benjamin, the State educates his son, II. 106. 

Fort Granby (S. C.), II. 407. 

Fort Motte (S. C.), siege and capture of, II. 407. 

Forts on the N. C. frontier, II. 381-386. 

Fosset. See Faucett. 

Fossett, William, employed by Murphey, I. 244, 246. 

Foster, Hugh, early settler of Salisbury, II. 387. 

Foust, Mrs., I. 385. 

France, treaty of 1801 with, I. 2; war with expected, 17; chancellors 
OL LS tig-tis: 

Franklin, State of, I. 235, 269, II. 420. 

Franklin, Jesse, in the battle of King’s Mountain, I. 229; serves under 
Pickens, II. 277-278; U. S. Senator, I. 36; boundary commissioner, 
II. 190. 

Franklin, Meshack, candidate for Congress, I. 309. 

Freedom, progress of personal, II. 374, 413. 

Freeland, James, creditor of Murphey, I. 55, 65. 

Freeland, Mrs., I. 153. =) 

Freeling, Col., his lands, I. 290. 

French and Indian War, II. 385-387, 417. 

Friday’s Ferry (S. C.), British defeated at, II. 407. 

Frohock, Alexander, lands of, I. 107, 160. 

Frohock, John, mill of, II. 387. 

Frohock, Thomas, mill of, II. 387. 

Frohock, William, mill of, II. 387. 

Fuller, Belcher, II. 5. 

Fulton. Hamilton, note on, I. 148; State Engineer, 148-151, 157, 163, 
178-179, 233, II. 119-120, 151; Murphey’s instructions to, I. 150, II. 
120-151. 

Fulton, Mrs. Hamilton, I. 150. 

Fulton, Robert, his steamboat companies, I. 324. 


Gag rule, the, in Congress, I. 35. ee 
Gage, Gen. Thomas, sends officers to N. C., I. 202, 203. 
Gainey. See Ganey. 
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Ganey, Micajah, commands Tories, II. 297; defeated at Seven Creeks, 
309-310. 

Gaither, Basil, I. 307. 

Gales, Joseph, Jr., editor, I. 104. 

Gales, Joseph, Sr., editor, I. 42, 60, 239; internal improvements com- 
missioner, I. 103-105, 115, II. 30, 113; his son-in-law, I. 104. 

Gallatin, Albert, his appointment as minister to Russia, Il. 1; his 
circular on the Indians, I. 347. 

Galloway, James, lands of, I. 176. 

Galloway, James, lands of, I. 331. 

Gardenier, Barent, Congressman, I. 35. 

Gallaudet, Thomas H., founds asylum for deaf-mutes, II. 55. 

Gardiner, John, settles near Salisbury, Il. 387. 

Gardner, Robert, historical statement by, II. 386. 

Gaston, William, sketch of, I. 63; speech against address of the Leg- 
islature to Jefferson, 17; opposes electoral law of 1811, 64; elected 
to the Legislature, 63; elected to Congress, 76; on judiciary com- 
mittee, 121; presents report on internal improvements, II. 96; 
his proposed mission to Tennessee for the University, I. 275; as 
a lawyer, 320, 325, II. 426; qualified for the bench, I. 380; letters 
of, II. 420. 

Gates, Gen. Horatio, his defeat at Camden, I. 9, 189, 199, 208, 229, 
336, II. 201, 234-236, 238, 298, 405; retreats from Camden, 235-236, 
238, 254; his army reorganized, 254. 

General Assembly of N. C., Colonial, II. 415-417; inequality of repre- 
sentation in, I. 63, 76, 90, II. 12, 58-60; censure of Senator Stone 
by, 1-5, 11-12; Murphey’s account of proceedings in 1813, 6-14; 
apathy prior to 1815, 105-106; address to Jefferson, I. 17; re- 
monstrance to Madison, II. 7-10; memorial to Congress, 320-328. 
See Instructions. 

Geography of N. C., II. 339-340. See also Maps. 

Geological structure of N. C., I. 110-114, Il. 134-135, 144-146, 340; 
survey proposed in 1815 by Murphey, 26, 113; work done in N. C. 
before 1819, 119. 

Georgetown (D. C.) College, I. 343. . 

Georgia, schools in, I. 56; internal improvements, ib., 148; courts, 57; 
Murphey plans to visit, ib.; emigration from, 59; boundaries, II. 
119, 189-190; conquered by British, 216; troops in N. C., 268. 

German settlers in N. C., II. 415. 

Germantown, battle of, I. 351, II. 207, 404. 

Gerrard, Maj. Charles, his donation to the University, I. 126, 288, 
Il. 74. 

Gibbon, Edward, quoted, II. 367. 

Gibson, Joseph, his gold mine, I. 382-383. 

Gil Blas, TI. 358. 

Gilchrist, I. 132. 
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Gilchrist, Grizel, marries Polk, II. 409. 

Giles, Job, proposed as elector, I. 293, 295. 

tiles, William Branch, U. S. Senator, I. 36. 

Gillespie, Capt. John, in Rutherford’s Wilmington campaign, II. 299, 
302. 

Glascock, Mrs., II. 395. 

Glasgow, James, signs Revolutionary Test, Il. 197; trial of, I. 269. 

Godman, John D., his Natural History, I. 347. 

soneke, John F., I. 99. 

Gordon, William, his History, Davie on, I. 337; Graham on, II. 293. 

Gorrell, Ralph, attends Murphey during his imprisonment, II. 435. 

Government of laws, II. 313-314, 353. 

Governor of N. C., building for, II. 13; Murphey candidate for, I. 363. 

Graffenreid, Christopher de, II. 415. 

Graham, Col., Tory, in skirmish at Moore’s plantation, IT. 306-307. 

Graham, Daniel, Secretary of State of Tennessee, I. 302-303. 

Graham, George, early military service of, I. 199, 210; at Hanging 
Rock, 198; at McIntyre’s Farm, 190, IT. 246. 

Graham, Dr. George Franklin, physician in Memphis, I. 313-314. 

Graham, James, settles near Salisbury, IT. 387. 

Graham, James, I. 191, 194. 

Graham, Gen. Joseph, sketch of, I. 188; resigns office in militia, 191; 
his sons, 191, 194, 313; his naratives of the Revolutionary War in 
N. C., I. 187-194, 197-199, 208-213, 237-238, 274, 279, 369-374, II. 203, 
205, 207, 212-311, 420. 

Graham, Gov. William Alexander, and Gen, Graham’s papers, IT. 213, 
215; his notes on Murphey’s historical materials, 413-420; men- 
tioned, 424, 432. bes 

Grant, Mr., creek named for, II. 387. 

Grant, James, elected state comptroller, I. 368. 

Grant’s Creek (Rowan County), origin of name of, IT. 387. 

Granville, Lord (John Carteret), his agents in N. C., II. 335, 417; 
his share in N. C., 347, 416. 

Granville County, militia in the Revolution, II. 238. 

Grave, Murphey’s, II. 423. 

Graves, Capt. James, I. 246. 

Gray, Mr., death of, IT. 308. 

Gray, Gen. Alexander, proposed as Hlector, I. 293, 295. 

Gray, Thomas, signs Revolutionary Test, II. 197. 

Great Bridge, skirmish at, II. 308. 

Great Britain, Jay treaty with, I. 29; impressment controversy 
with, 17. : 

Green, Mr., I. 117. bay 

Greene, Gen. Nathanael, takes command in the South, I. 190, IT. “254 ; 
his plans, 254-255; in conference at Beattie’s Ford, I. 190, II. 257, 
260; retreats to Virginia, I. 10, II. 269, 272; movements preceding 
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the battle of Guilford Court House, I. 378, II. 277, 283, 288, 292, 
2938, 295, 407; exchanges prisoners, 298; campaign in South Caro- 
lina, iv., 310, 407; aid furnished by N. C. to, I. 328; Johnson’s Life 
of, I. 369. 

Greensboro, Murphey removes to, I. 386-387, II. 431; Murphey’s 
house in, I. 386, II. 431; Murphey imprisoned for debt in, I. 385, 
II. 431; court records at, 437. 

Greer, killed by Indians, II. 383. 

Gregory, Gen. Isaac, at Gates’s defeat, I. 336. 

Gregory XI., Pope, II. 368. 

Gregory XII., Pope, II. 368. 

Griffin, Tory, murders Bradley, II. 246. 

Griffith, Col. Roger, captured by Fanning, II. 389-390. 

Grove, William Barry, his hospitality, I. 89; political career, ib., 76, 
II. 4; Duffy’s executor, I. 45. 

Grove, Mrs. William Barry, I. 39. 

Grundy, Felix, note on, I. 251; Murphey on, 258-259; his resolutions 
against the Caucus, 291; and the N. C.-Tennessee land controversy, 
241-242, 251-259, 301, 302. 

Guianne, Maj., I. 37. 

Guilford County, militia in the Revolutionary War, II. 238, 299, 302, 
305-306 ; court records at, 437. 

Guilford Court House, battle of, I. 28, 209, 229, 336, 337, 355, II. 294- 
296, 407. 

Guthrie, Mr., I. 6. 

Guthrie’s Geography, Murphey contributes to, I. 330. 

Gwynn, Hugh, lawsuit of, I. 219. 


HABEAS Corpus, origin of writ of, II. 379. 

Hager, Frederick, Tory, II. 259-261. 

Haggins, Col. William, serves under Sumpter, II. 214. 

Hall, Col., killed at the battle of Cowan’s Ford, II. 259, 264. 

Hall, Rev. James, chaplain in Pickens’s army, II. 268, 295. 

Hall, Judge John, as a judge, I. 67, 94, II. 429; elected to the Su- 
preme Court, I. 122-123, II. 429; his residence, I. 108; mentioned, 
388. 

Hall, Spence, on committee on banking, IT. 91. 

Hamilton, Col. John, Tory, II. 218-219, 410. 

Hamilton, Gen. John, fined under the militia law, I. 79; military 
career of, 79-80. 

Hamilton, John, proposes address of the Legislature to Jefferson, 
I. 17, , 

Hamilton, Paul, Secretary of Navy, I. 36. 

Hamon, I. 182. 

Hampton, Anthony, commands rangers, II. 383-384. 
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Hampton, Henry, in the Revolutionary War, II. 407-408. 

Hampton, Wade, in the Revolutionary War, II. 214, 296, 407-408 ; 
his father, 383-384. 

Handwriting, Murphey’s, IT. 413. 

Hanger, Maj. George, in the battle of Charlotte, II. 240, 243-244. 

Hanging Rock, battle of; I. 189, 197-199, 209, 373, II. 214, 233-234, 237. 

Haralson, Archibald, sketch of, I. 53; at the University, 24, 25, 30, 
53-55; Murphey pays for education of, 24; pecuniary difficulties 
of, 66, 128-129, 132, 158, 164; in Mississippi, 177; in Louisiana, 
220; as a lawyer, 389. 

Haralson, Elizabeth Murphey, I. 308. See also Hughes (Wlizabeth). 

Haralson, Greene Lea, visits N. C., I. 175, 176. 

Haralson, Capt. Herndon, sketch of, I. 27-28; in Person County, 11, 
83; visits the West, 30; in Danville, 93; in Haywood, 135; in Ten- 
nessee, 165-166, 175-176, 223; his family, 11, 30, 53, 175-177, 220, 
307, 308, 312, 316; his lands, 219. 

Haralson, Herndon, Jr., I. 175, 389. 

Haralson, Jonathan, I. 220. 

Haralson, Mrs. Mary (Polly), I. 30, 166, 175, 220, 389. See also 
Murphey (Mary). 

Haralson, Paul Anderson, I. 176, 279. 

Hard times in N. C. (1819), I. 133-134, IT. 106-107, (1820), I. 165-166, 
(1821) 186. 

Harden, Capt. John, at the battle of Ramsour’s Mill, II. 223-224. 

Hargrave, Mr., I. 168. 

Hargrove, John, I. 171. ; 

Hariot, Thomas, his manuscripts, I.163-164, II. 127. 

Harnett, Cornelius, IT. 196; his correspondence, 420. 

Harper, Dr., II. 231. 

Harrington, Henry William, on committee on internal improvements, 
LE 83: 

Harris, Arthur, imprisons Murphey for debt, I. 385, II. 487. 

Harris, Dr. Charles, I. 26. 

Harris, Judge Edward, death of, I. 68. 

Harris, James, and the Mecklenburg Declaration, II. 202. 

Harris, Robert, wounded at Clapp’s Mill, I. 190, II. 284, 285. 

Hart, Thomas, II. 196. 

Hart’s Mill, skirmish at, I. 188, 190, 370-372, II. 270-272. 

Harvey, John, II. 196. - 

Haskell, Joshua, judge in Tennessee, I. 307. 

Haughton, Thomas B., I. 108; on committee on banking, II. 87. 

Hauser vs. Bryson, case of, I. 388. 

Haw River, value of lands on, I. 106; trade of, 189; proposed _im- 
provement of, II. 139. “ae 

Hawkins, John Davis, president of Tar River Navigation Co., I. 149. 
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Hawkins, Col. Philemon, Jr., his reminiscences, I. 148; his daughter, 
II. 409. 

Hawkins, Sarah, II. 409. ; 

Hawkins, William, governor of N. C., I. 64, Il. 209; candidate for 
governor, I. 99; his family, II. 409. 

Hawkins, William, on committee on internal improvements, 2 83. 

Hawkins’s Farm, Graham attacks British near, I. 188, II. 285-288; 
Tories attacked by British near, 287. 

Hawks, Francis Lister, his law reports, I. 169. 

Hay, John, as a lawyer, I. 205. 

Hayes, Mr., I. 318. 

Hayes, Joseph, captured by Fanning, II. 392. 

Haynes, Alexander, wounded in the battle of Rocky Mount, II. 235. 

Haywood, town, history of, I. 106; speculation in lots in, 106- 107, 
134-135. 

Haywood, Treasurer John, sketch of, I. 103; state treasurer, 29-30, 
66, 133, 186-187, 344, 351; patron of Duffy, II. 351; internal im- 
provements commissioner, I. 103, II. 30, 113; and the University, 
I. 124-126, 224, 243, 260, 261, 276, 283,.288; and Murphey, 276, 283; 
supports Jackson, 294. 

Haywood, Judge John, sketch of, I. 268-269; leaves N. C., 8; his his- 
torical works, 268-269; as a lawyer and orator, 365-366, IT. 351. 

Haywood, Sherwood, agent of the Bank of Newbern, I. 31. 

Haywood, William Henry, I. 318, 362. 

Hearsay, George T., I. 132, 139. 

Heartt, Dennis, editor, I. 213, II. 203,.340. 1 

Heggin, James, first settler in Salisbury, II. 388. 

Henderson, Archibald, Murphey’s sketch of, II. 312-319, 425; loses 
Congressional election, I. 76, Il. 4; on State Rights, I. 17; candi- 
date for Supreme Court, 122-123; as a lawyer, 96, 205, 365-366, 
IT. 312-319, 351-354, 425; his literary and oratorical style, 352-353. 

Henderson, John Lawson, sketch of, I. 33; mentioned, 23, 89, 368. 

Henderson, Leonard, note on, I. 89; resigns from the bench, 88; 
elected to Supreme Court, 122-123, II. 429; judge, I. 144-145, 170, 
320, 388; as a lawyer, 205; his family, II. 312: 

Henderson, Mark, I. 183. 

Henderson, Maj. Pleasant, I. 176. 

Henderson, Judge Richard, and the Regulators, I. 200-201; his sons, 
oo, Ls 312; 

Henderson, Richard, & Co., purchase land from the ae soe TI. 
337, 380. 

Henderson, Thomas, signs Revolutionary Test, II. 197. 

Henderson, Col. Thomas, editor, I. 60, 249; his Tennessee land busi- 
ness, 248-249, 254, 256, 260-263, 267; his hospitality, 314. 

Henderson, Maj. William, in the Snow Campaign, II. 402-403; at 
Hutaw Springs, ib. 
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Henry, James, in skirmish at McIntyre’s Farm, II. 246. 

Henry, Patrick, his influence in the Revolution, I. 339; his arguments 
against the U. S. Constitution, 204. 

Hermitage, the, Murphey’s home, I. 1-2, 44, 160, 240, 244, 246, 264, 
287, 334-335, 386. 

Herndon, Maj. Joseph, commands Whigs in the west, I. 226. 

Herrin, Capt. James, captured by Fanning, II. 389. 

Hess, Maj. William R., candidate for Congress in Tennessee, I. 307. 

Hewes, Joseph, in the Continental Congress, I. 195, II. 196, 200; his 
correspondence, 348-349, 419. 

Hicks, Harry, killed by Indians, II. 383. 

Hill, Whitmell, IT. 196. 

Hill, William, active Whig in Wilmington, II. 311. 

Hill, Col. William, of South Carolina, IT. 214, 296. 

Hill, William, secretary of state, I. 156, 267, 279, 284-286, 288. 

Hill, William Henry, loses Congressional election, I. 76, II. 4. 

Hill’s Iron Works, burned by British, II. 230. 

Hillsboro, the Regulators at, I. 200-201, II. 419; taken by Fan- 
ning, I. 191, Il. 298; Murphey delivers address at (1801), I. 1; 
proposed removal of Murphey to, 91, 349; proposed connection with 
Cape Fear River, II. 149; Murphey removes to, I. 389; Murphey’s 
house in, 395; bar of, IT. 428. 

Hillsborough Academy, I. 238, 3438. 

Hillsborough Recorder, I. 186; Murphey’s contributions to, 208-209, 
212, 213, IT. 203, 209,-215, 312, 315, 318. 

Hinton, John, If. 5. eas 

History, Murphey on the writing of, I. 208. 

History of the British Dominions in North America, II. 419. 

History of the Five Indian Nations (by Colden), I. 326. 

History of James I. (by Fox), I. 326. 

History of N. C., epochs of, II. 414; documents on, in London, I. 346, 
350, II. 362-363, 414. ; 

History of N. C., Murphey’s proposed: materials for, I. 147-148, 158, 
187-206, 208-216, 220-238, 273-274, 289, 310, 323-324, 326, 328-330, 332- 
333, 335-337, 344-348, 350-352, 355-357, 369-374, 381, 398-399, IT. 196- 
420; Murphey’s motives and objects in writing, I. 192-194, 211-212, 
274, 340, 398-399, II. 204-209; comments on, I. 233-235, 289, 329, 
338-389, 347, 352-353, 355, 397-398, II. 334; to be dedicated to Polk, 
I. 308, 352; outline of, 323, II. 333-340; Murphey seeks State aid in 
publishing (1823), I. 399, (1825) 323-324, IT. 333-340, 414, (1827) I. 
347-349, (1831) 395, II. 361-363; lottery to procure funds for, I. 
324, 326-327, 332, 338-341, 348, 350-352, 357, 361, 364, 395-396, AI. 
361-363, 414-415; introduction to, 363-379, 413; Gov. Graham’s 
notes on, 413-420. 
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Hixon, John, surveys by, II. 98-99, 116. 

Hogan, Col. John, fights Benton, I. 3. 

Holderly, Anderson B., I. 107. 

Holliday, William, in the Legislature, II. 7. 

Holmes, Dr. Abiel, his Annals of America, I. 346. 

Holmes, Gabriel, candidate for governor, I. 99; governor, 85, II. 332. 

Holt, Tory at Pyle’s defeat, II. 275-276. 

Holt, Mr., I. 80. 

Holt, Isaac, his politics, I. 62, 81; marries a sister of Mrs. Mur- 
phey, 81. ‘ 

Holt, “Baldy,” I. 318. 

Holt, Jeremiah, I. 83. 

Holt, Michael, I. 164, 1738. 

Holt’s, Pyle’s defeat at, I. 190, II. 275. 

Honeycomb, Will, in The Spectator, I. 338. 

Hooker, Richard, his theological writings, II. 342. 

Hooper, William, in the Continental Congress, I. 195, 238, II. 196, 
200; as a lawyer, I. 205; his correspondence, II. 349, 419. 

Hooper, Prof. William, I. 238. 

Horry, Col. Peter, in the Revolutionary War, II. 407. 

Horse-races, I. 341. 

Horse-stealing, punishment for, I. 84, 86. 

Hosack, Dr. David, in possession of Waddell papers, IT. 420. 

Hospitality, Murphey’s, I. 22, 26, 39, 40, 85, 182, 367. 

Houston, George, in skirmish at McIntyre’s Farm, II. 246. 

Houston, Hugh, in skirmish at McIntyre’s Farm, II. 246. 

Houston, Capt. James, signs Revolutionary Test, II. 197; wounded 
at Ramsour’s Mill, 226. 

Houston, Samuel, governor of Tennessee, I. 361, 389. 

Howard, Betsy, wife of John Dunn, II. 388. 

Howard, Col. John Hager, in the Revolutionary War, II. 254, 257. 

Howard, M. H., I. 272. 

Howe, Robert, II. 196. 

Howe, Robert, Benjamin Smith’s executor, I. 329. 

Howe, William, British commander, II. 404. » 

Hoyt, E., his history of the Indian Wars, I. 346. 

Hubbard, Jacob, sues Murphey, I. 181, 182. 

Huger, Gen. Isaac, serves under Greene, II. 257. 

Hughes. See Hewes. 

Hughes, Elizabeth, I. 316. See also Haralson (Blizabeth). 

Hughes, Robert, sketch of, I. 308; lawyer, 307; Murphey’s land agent, 
$11, 312, 318. 

Huguenots, settlement and persecution of, in N. C., II. 345, 415. 

Hull, Gen. William, his surrender and courtmartial, I. 67. 

Hume, David, his writings, I. 54; quoted, II. 373. 

Hunt, John, murder of, I. 161-163. 
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Hunt, Memucan, his lands, I. 176. 

Hunt, Dr. Thomas, his land business, I. 165, 175-176, 243, 327. 

Hunter’s Plantation, State capital fixed near, II. 420. 

Hunter, Andrew, escapes from Fanning, II. 398-400; his wife, 399. 

Hunter, James, Regulator, I. 200, 201. 

Husbands, Herman, Regulator, I. 200, 201; his pamphlet on the Regu- 
lation, II. 419. 

Huske, John, and the Fayetteville branch of the U. S. Bank, I. 95-96. 

Hyde, Edward, governor of N. C., II. 416. 


ILLNESS, Murphey’s, I. 308-309, 312, 331, 337-339, 341, 348, 351, 354, 
367, 375-379, 381, 382, 384-387, 389, 395-397, II. 341-342, 431. 

Imagination, Murphey’s, I. 72, 136. 

iniportss of NN. C2? 276; 

Imprisonment for debt in N. C., Murphey’s efforts to abolish, I. 85; 
Murphey threatened with, 181-188; Murphey suffers, 385, II. 481, 
434-4387; legislation concerning, 435-437. 

Independence, N. C. instructions of April, 1776, for, II. 420. 

Indians, books on the, I. 346-347. 

Indians of N. C., Murphey’s inquiries about, I. 216, 232; in the Revo- 
lutionary War, II. 269; in Murphey’s History of N. C., 334-335, 415, 
418; Murphey’s notes on, 380-388; their hostility after the Revolu- 
tion, 408. See also names of tribes. 

Industries of N. C., II. 121, 124, 158-159. 

Inlets of N. C., changes in, II. 36, 195; proposed cutting of new, 36; 
survey of, 118; improvement of, 121-132, 184. See also Albemarle 
Sound, Cape Fear River, Coast, Roanoke Island, Roanoke River, 
names of inlets. 

Inspection laws of N. C., II. 14. 

Instructions to U.S. Senators, Murphey on the right of the General 
Assembly to give, IT. 3-4. 

Internal improvements by the Federal Government, Murphey op- 
poses, I. 359. 

Internal improvements in N. C., Federal aid to, I: 104, II. 30, 37, 100, 
138; inauguration of policy of State aid to, I. 339, II. 106, 111; ex- 
pediency of State aid and supervision of, 21, 44-45, 121, 182; State 
aid to, by stock subscription (proposed), 25-26, 45, 47, 101-102, 
112, 188, (actual or authorized) 30, 48, 47, 118, 186, 172, 174, 183; 
State aid to, by direct appropriations, I. 233, II. 174; bibliography 
of, II. 19, 102; permanent State board of (proposed), 25-27, 46, 85, 
101-102, 112-113, 184, (established) I. 156-157, 233; commission for 
rivers and canals, 104, II. 30, 41, 46, 85, 96-100, 102, 113-117; com- 
mission for sounds and inlets, I. 104, 141, II. 27, 40, 100, 102, 113- 
114; incorporation of companies for, 25-26, 30, 40-41, 43-45, 85-87, 
112-115; financial embarrassment of companies, I. 146, 170-171, 
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178-179, II. 102; early, without State aid, 41, 102; efforts to obtain a 
principal engineer for, I. 103-105, 108-110, 115-118, 148, II. 46, 85, 
96-97, 100-102, 113-117, 119, 150-151, 188; salary of principal engi- 
neer, I. 148, 163, II. 97, 101, 117, 119; principal engineer mentioned, 
I. 179, 233; opinion of principal engineer on, 148-150; native engi- 
neers for, 163; example of, in other states and countries, 139, IT. 
96-97, 100, 111-112, 179, 185; State expenditures for, 102; causes of 
failure of, I. 151, II. 102, 433-434; proposed sources of State fund 
for, I. 100-101, II. 27-29, 45, 83-85, 101-102, 172, 174-185 ; proposed ap- 
plication of State fund for, 181-185; effect of, on land values, I. 106- 
108, 132, II. 22, 28, 38, 44-45, 84, 86; Latrobe on, I. 110-114, II. 144- 
145; legislative proceedings relating to, (1815) II. 19-30, 106, 112- 
118, (1816) I. 91, II. 33-47, 106, 114-115, (1817) I. 100-102, II. 83-87, 
115-116, (1818) 96-102, 117, (1819) 102; local prejudices and jeal- 
ousies and, 41, 102, 131-132 ; made prior to 1819, 86; Murphey a com- 
missioner of, I. 103, 104, 179, II. 85, 102, 116; Murphey called father 
of, I. 339; Murphey furnishes funds for, 146, 170-171; Murphey’s 
Memoir on, 144, 234, II. 103-195 ; Murphey’s plans for, in advance of 
his age, I. 136, 151, II. 434 ; Murphey’s reports on (see legislative pro- 
ceedings, swpra) ; Murphey assists in surveys for, I. 108, 115, 140, 150, 
157, II. 98, 120-151; Murphey’s plans for, deemed visionary, 433; 
general nature and scope of, 22-24, 35, 44, 106, 112-114, 120-151, 
121-122; needed to check emigration, 20, 38, 105; needed to improve 

_ character of the State, I. 156, II. 20-22, 29, 35; needed to establish 
home markets, I. 108, 138-141, 217, II. 24, 38, 106-110, 131-132, 142-148, 
182; needed to develop resources, 20-21, 35, 110; newspapers on, 
I. 339, 397, II. 19, 29-30; Niles’s Register on, 84; opportunity for 
(Hra of Good Feelings), 63-64, (state of the public finances) 21, 45, 
(public spirit aroused by war) 106; opposition to, I. 91, 131, 137, 
139, 146, 151, 238, 3859; lack of skill in effecting, 103, 117, 146, 170, 
178, II. 102, 188; Sparks on, 105; surveys for, proposed or author- 
ized, 26-27, 39-41, 48, 44, 46, 85, 102, 113-114; surveys for made, I. 
115-119, 127, 139, 140, 148-150, II. 41, 85, 96-100, 113-114, 116-120, 
127-129, 146-149; taxation for, inexpedient, 179. See also names of 
inlets, navigation companies, rivers, and sounds. 

Iredell, James, as a lawyer, I. 205; Marshall on, 366; urges adoption 
of Federal Constitution, 333. 

Iredell, James, sketch of, I. 156; protests against censure of Senator 
Stone, II. 5; on committee in the Legislature, 7; speaker of the 
House, I. 99; relations with Murphey and Ruffin, 108; candidate 
for governor, 363; governor, 368. 

Irwin, Col. Robert, in the battle of Hanging Rock, I. 198, 336, II. 214; 
joins Sumpter, 233; his operations after Sumpter’s defeat, 237. 

Irwyn, William, marries Murphey’s aunt, I. 12. 

Italy in the time of Columbus, II. 334; the Renaissance in, 364-368. 
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JAcK, Capt. James, and the Mecklenburg Declaration, II. 200. 

Jackson, Andrew, Polk manages his Presidential campaigns in N. C., 
I. 147; Murphey’s suit against, 219; Seucloned 247, 323; Murphey 
aids Presidential campaign of, 289-297, 357-359, 878; friendly to 
the University, 808; visited by W._D. Murbhee: 360; Murphey ex- 
pects appointment from, 363; expected appointment of Badger by, 
880-381. 

Jackson, Francis J., British envoy, I. 36. 

Jackson, Maj. James, of Georgia, commands N. C. militia, I. 370, 372, 
IT. 268; his later career, 268. 

Jackson, Rey. Jonathan, narrative by, II. 298. 

Jefferson, Thomas, candidate for President, I. 2, 63; address by the 
Legislature to, 17; Murphey seeks historical materials from, 330; 
on oratory, 353; on appointments to office, II. 15; on military train- 
ing in colleges, 81; Polk holds office under, 408. 

Jennings, Hiram, visits Tennessee, I. 313; surveys by, II. 98-99, 116. 

Jessup, Mr., I. 154-155, 157. : 

Jerry, negro miller, II. 430. 

Johnson. See Johnston. 

Johnson, Col., I. 314. 

Johnson, Charles Earl, Murphey on, I. 156-157. 

Johnson, David, killed in action at Clapp’s Mill, I. 190, II. 284. 

Jobnson, William, of Anson County, I. 131-132, II. 5. 

Johnson, Judge William, on the battle of Germantown, I. 351; his 
Life of Greene, 310, 369, 371-3738. 

Johnston. See Johnson. 

Johnston, Gabriel, governor of N. C., II.-416; his papers, 419. 

Johnston, Col. James, carries message to Gen, Rutherford, II. 220, 
Pe 

Johnston, Samuel, in the Revolution, II. 196; loses election in 1793, 
4; as a lawyer, I. 205; his correspondence and public papers, II. 
348-349, 419-420. 

Jones, Gen. Allen, in the Revolution, I. 335, 336, IT. 196. 

Jones, Calvin, adjutant-general, I. 79. 

Jones, Edward, sketch of, I. 341; proposes to remove to Tennessee, 9; 
mentioned, 23, 36, 92, 96, 318, 332, 333; surety for Murphey, 160; 
resigns office of solicitor-general, 368; patron of Blakeley, II. 18. 

Jones, Mrs. Edward, her school, I. 305, 318. 

Jones, Joseph Seawell, and Gen. Graham’s MSS., II. 213. 

Jones, Robert, of Halifax, II. 409. 

Jones, William, of Hertford County, in the Legislature, IT. 7. 

Jones, Willie, II. 196; opposes adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
I. 204-205; snubs Washington, 70. 

Judges, Murphey on the qualifications and duties of, I. 94-95, 170, 317, 
II. 313-317; contribute to ethics, 377, 413. 
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Judiciary of N. ©., colonial, I. 194-195, 222, II. 197, 200, 335-336, 346, 
419: State, I. 7-9, 89, 94-95, 99-100, 102, 121-128, 144-145, 167, 195- 
196, 205, 222, 317, II. 318, 315, 338, 339, 429, 431. See names of 
courts. ik 

Justices of the Peace in N. C., character and jurisdiction of, I. 7, 9, 
II. 318; in the Revolution, 199. 


KELLY, John, I. 39. 

Keily, Mrs. John, I. 39. 

Kenan, James, II. 196. 

Kennedy, Capt., in campaign near Wilmington, II. 305, 306, 308. 

Kennon, William, and the Mecklenburg Declaration, II. 198, 202. 

Kent, Chancellor, Il. 377. 

Key, Philip Barton, I. 35. 

Kinchen, John, Il. 196. 

King, Dr., I. 132. 

King, Judge in Louisiana, I. 48. 

King, William Rufus, studies law under Duffy, I. 6. 

King, Samuel, declines nomination for Congress, I. 309. 

King’s Mountain, battle of, I. 190, 193, 224-232, 235, 369, II. 250-252. 

Kingsley, Mr., I. 340. 

Kirkland, Anne, I. 22, II. 428. See also Rufin (Mrs. Anne). 

Kirkland, Elizabeth, I. 22. 

Kirkland, Jane, I. 97. 

Kirkland, John Umstead, custodian of Murphey’s papers, II. 413. 

Kirkland, William, mentioned, I. 40, 69, 92, 124, 136, 166, 184, 244, 
249, 250, 262, 263, 380; indorser for Murphey, 85, 91, 102, 135, 160, 
168, 173, 183, 248; trustee for Ruffin, 287; visits Tennessee, 389. 

Kirkland, Mrs. William, I. 40. 

Kirkpatrick, I. 248. 

Kirkwood, Capt. Robert, in the battle of Clapp’s Mill, II. 281-282. 

Knolles’s History of the Turks, II. 342. 

Knox, Capt. James, at the battle of Hanging Rock, I. 198-199. 

Knox, Matthew, guide for Tarleton, II. 251-252. 

Kollock, Shepard Kosciusko, appointed professor, I, 142-143. 

Kuner, Abram, Sr., at the battle of Ramsour’s Mill, II. 227i 


Lacey, Gen. Edward, I. 12. 

Lafayette, Gen., visits America, I. 307. 

Lancaster, Duke of (John of Gaunt), supports Wycliffe, II. 368. 

Lancaster, Joseph, his method of teaching, II. 79. 

Lands in N. C., changes in value of, (1812) I. 64, (on the Roanoke, 
1817) II. 86, (Fayetteville, Haywood,, and Milton, 1818) I. 106-107, 
(Sneedsboro, 1819) 131-132; assessed valuation of, statistics, II. 
27, 164-167; public, I. 148, 196, II. 28, 118-119, 408; Murphey’s 
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speculation in, I. 106-108, 131-132, 134-135. See also Tennessee- 
N. C. land controversy, Hermitage, Internal improvements, Gran- 
ville, McCulloch. 

Lane, Ralph, his account of his colony, I. 164. 

Langhorne, I. 132 

Lash, C., I. 388. 

Lashly, Barnett, killed by Indians, II. 382; his daughter escapes, ib., 
383. 

Latham, John, II. 398 

Latrobe, Benjamin Henry, sketch of, I. 109; offered appointment as 
state engineer of N. C., 104-105, 109-110, 114-118, II. 115; on inter- 
nal improvements in N. C., I. 110-114, 116-118, II. 97, 115, 134-135, 
144-145. 

Latta, Mr., II. 246. 

Lawrence, William, of Tennessee, I. 314. 

Law, Murphey studies, I. 1, 6; Murphey dislikes practice of, 25-26; 
Murphey teaches, 15-21, 37, 53, 184, 236, II. 421. 

Laws, N. C. colonial, I. 366, II. 336, 344-347, 415-416; government of, 
Murphey on, 79-80, 313-318, 353, 877-378; simplification of, 318-819, 
354; historical review of N. C., 339. 

Lawson, John, killed by Indians, II. 415; his History of N. C., 419. 

Lawyer, Murphey as a, I. 8, 25-26, 123-124, 311, 317, 341, 349, 368, 
375, 379, II. 421-429, 431-483. 

Lawyers of N. C., I. 20-21, 76, 128, 131, 181-183, 195, -205, 222, 316, 
II. 312-319, 426-427. 

Learning, Murphey’s eagerness for, I. 25-26. 

Learning, the Revival of. See Renaissance. 

Leech, Joseph, II. 196. - 

Lee, Mr., U. S. Consul, IT. 115. 

Lee, Gen. Charles, writings of, I. 202. 

Laurentian Library, II. 367. 

Lee, Col. Henry, joins Pickens, I. 190, 372-373, II. 272; at Pyle’s de- 
feat, I. 224, 374, II. 273-276; moves against Tarleton, 276, 279-280 ; 
at Clapp’s Mill, I. 190, 373, II. 280-283; subsequent movements, 
283-285, 288; at Whitsell’s Mill, 289-292; marches from Yorktown 
to South Carolina, 310; in South Carolina campaign, 407-408; his 
cavalry, 299; his Memoirs of the War, I. 189-190, 197-199, 238, 310, 
336, 8738, 374, II. 207, 213-214, 235, 239, 261, 273-276, 293. 

Lee, Henry, Jr., his strictures on Johnson’s Greene, I. 369. 

Legal procedure, II. 13-14. 

Lenoir, Walter William, I. 224. 

Lenoir, Gen. William, sketch of, I. 224; his reminiscences, 224-232 ; 
his suit with Moravians, 319-320. 

Lenox, John, proprietor of Lenox Castle, I. 14, 152. 

Lenox Castle, mentioned, I. 14, 21, 22, 40, 65, 152, 160, 207, “O87: 
Murphey buys, 14; Murphey proposes to remove to, 335, 349. 
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Leo X., Pope, II. 334. 

Leslie, Gen. Alexander, British, II. 254, 288. 

Lesueur, John L., I. 207-208, 339. 

Lewis, Joel, in skirmish at Hart’s Mill, I. 371-372. 

Lewis, Maj. Micajah, in skirmish as ae Mill, I. 371-372; mor- 
tally wounded at Dickey’s, 371, II. 277-279. 

Lewis, Stephen, deserts Fanning, II. is 4 593; wounded by Fanning, 
393. 

Lexington (Mass.), battle of, news of, in N. C., II. 198. 

Liberality, Murphey’s: in politics, I. 36, 60-62, 73, 339, II..7, 8, 14-18; 
in religion, 211, 483. 

Liberty, colonial, and the royal prerogative, II. 347, 417; religious, 
364, 413. See also Feudalism, Freedom. 

Libraries of N. C., Duffy’s, I. 45; Murphey’s, 160, 386-387, II. 210, 
439-443; State, 174, 489; in 1795, 356; in 1827, ib. See also Books. 

Lillington, Alexander, marches against Tories, I. 214; marches to 
South Carolina, 336. 

Lincoln County in the Revolution, II. 200, 251, 407. 

Lincoln, Gen. Benjamin, attempts to take Savannah, II. 215; cap- 
tured at Charleston, 215-216, 239. 

Lindley, William, Tory under Fanning, II. 396-397. 

Lindley’s Mill (on Cane Creek), battle between Fanning and Butler 
at, I. 191, IT. 298. 

Lindsay, Col., of Georgia, wounded at Charlotte, II. 243. 

Linville, killed by Indians, II. 386. 

Literature and manners of N. C., Il. 204, 338, 339, 842, 346-361; in 
Hngland in Raleigh’s time, 342-3438. 

Little Carpenter, the, Indian chief, II. 381, 384. 

Little, John, internal improvements commissioner, II, 40. 

Little, William Person, I. 59. 

Littlejohn, Mr., I. 166. 

Locke, Col. Francis, settles near Salisbury, II. 387; his influence in 
the Revolution, 196; raises militia, 218, 220-221; in the battle 
of Ramsour’s Mill, I. 336, II. 220-222, 227; prepares for British in- 
vasion, 237; detains British at Second Creek, 266; takes command 
under Pickens, 269. 

Locke, Francis, note on, I. 66; resigns from bench, 74; elected U. S. 
Senator, 75; declines to be gubernatorial candidate, 77. 

Locke, George, killed in the battle of Charlotte, II. 243-244. 

Locke, John, his plan of government for Carolina, II. 344, 415. 

Locke, Gen. Matthew, settles near Salisbury, II. 387; in the Revolu- 
tion, 196; his son, 243. ; 

Lollards, the, suppression of, II. 369-370. 

London, agent of colony of N. C. in, II. 417; historical documents in, 
sought by Murphey, I. 346, 350, IT. 362-363, 414. 

London, Mr., taken by Fanning, II. 389. 
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Long, Alexander, I. 67, II. 387. 

Long, John, in skirmish at McIntyre’s Farm, II. 246. 

Long, John, I. 67. 

Longacre, James Barton, his portrait of Davie, I. 333. 

Looker-On, The, Murphey’s favorite book, I. 51, II. 203, 210. 

Lopp, Capt., in skirmish at Seven Creeks, II. 309. 

Lorrain, Hdwin, note on, I. 37; his journal, 37, 48; life in Louisiana, 
37, 41-42, 48-49, 68-69; aided by Murphey, 68-69, 71. 

Lorrain, John R., I. 37. 

Lorrain, Thomas, I. 37. 

Lorrain, Thomas W., note on, I. 42. 

Lotteries, I. 54, 324. See also History of N. C., Murphey’s proposed. 

Louisiana, character of people of, I. 41-42, 48-49. 

Love, Col. Robert, his memorial to Congress, I. 89-90; Elector, 90, 
295. 

Love, William Caldwell, his marriage, 34; visits Murphey, 85. 

Low, Mr., farm of, IT. 285, 287. 

Lowrie, Judge Samuel, his death, I. 120, 123. 

Lucas, Alexander, publisher, I. 60, 80, 239. 

Lumber River, proposed connection with other rivers, II. 44, 46, 146- 
148. 

Lumber River Canal, survey for, I. 1389, II. 117, 147-148. 

Lumber River Canal Co., chartered, II. 43, 148-149; State subscrip- 
tion to stock of, 43, 148, 172. 

Luther, Martin, compared with Wycliffe, II. 368. 

Lutterloh, Charles, I. 305. 

Luttrel, Lt. Col. John, superintends recruiting, II. 404. 

Lynchburg (Va.), trade with N. C., H.-42. 


McApEN, Henry, education of, I. 172. _ 

McAden, Dr. John, sketch of, I. 172; mentioned, 98, 152, 220, 279. 

McAdoo, Mr., killed by Tories, II. 302. 

McAfee, William, attacked by Indians, II. 384, 386. 

MeAlpin’s Creek, I. 189, II. 237, 239. 

McArthur, Maj. Archibald, occupies Cheraw Hill, II. 228-229; sta- 
tioned near Charlotte, 245, 251. 

McAspen’s Creek. See McAlpin’s Creek. 

McCay, Alfred, I. 338. 

Macay, Judge Spruce, his family, I. 34, 85; his mill, II. 387. 

Macay, Mrs. Spruce, I. 85. 

McBryde, Archibald, sketch of, I. 35; surety for Murphey, 6, 160; 
protests against censure of Senator Stone, II. 5; candidate for 
judge, I. 123; seeks information from Fanning, II. 389. , 

McCafferty, William, guides British, II. 252-253. en 

McCall, Col. Hugh, of South Carolina, in the Revolptionary War, 
Te 372; 
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McCauley, John, I. 183. 

McCauley, Matthew, I. 62. 

McCauley, William, I. 62, 183, II. 421. 

Machiavelli’s The Prince, Il. 378-37 

McClure, Ensign, in action at Hanging Rock, I. 198. 

McClure, Dr., and the Clubfoot and Harlow’s Creek Canal, II. 39, 

144. 

McClure, Thomas, in skirmish at McIntyre’s Farm, II. 246. 

McCombs, John, Tory, II. 246. 

McCombs, Richard, Tory, II. 246. 

McCombs, Samuel, of Charlotte, II. 247. 

McCulloh, George, I. 29-30. 

McCulloh, Henry, appointed surveyor, II. 416. 

McCulloh, Henry Hustace, his lands, I. 26, 28-30. 

McDonald, Gen. Donald, embodies Tories, I. 202. 

McDougal, Col. Archibald, commands Tories, II. 300. 

McDowell, Col. Charles, Murphey’s inquiries about, I. 231; repulses 
British at Cane Creek, 225; his men, 336; marches against Fergu- 
son, II. 250. 

McDowell, Maj. Joseph, harasses Tories near Ramsour’s Mill, IT. 
219-220; repulses British at Cane Creek, I. 225; marches against 
Ferguson, II. 250; at Cowpens, I. 373. 

McDowell, Capt. Joseph, in the Battle of Ramsour’s Mill, II. 222. 

MecFall’s Mill, on Raft Swamp, Rutherford marches to Tory camp 
near, II. 300. 

McGimpsey, Thomas, as a lawyer, I. 20-21. . 

Mclintyre’s Farm, skirmish at, I. 190, II. 245-248, 252. 

Melver, Duncan, I. 96, 315. 

McKenzie, Mr., election of, I. 24. 

McKenzie, Mr., Murphey’s suit with, I. 367. 

M’Kinnie, Barnebas, II. 5. 

McKinney, Col., I. 314. 

McKissick, Capt. Daniel, in the battle of Ramsour’s Mill, II. 226-227. 

McKissick,, William, supports Jackson, I. 294-295. 4 

Maclaine, Archibald, as a lawyer, I. 205; his writings, II. 349. 

McLean, of Lincoln County, killed, II. 308. 

McLean, Dr. William, on the battle of King’s Mountain, I. 190; his 
oration at King’s Mountain, II. 251. 

McLemore, John C., sketch of, I. 8378; his Tennessee land business, 
242, 248, 245, 247, 254, 263, 277, 379; mentioned, 367. 

MeNairy, James, I. 184, IT. 91. 

McNeil, George, I. 55, 135, 189, 151, 166, 168, 208. 

McNeil, Col. Hector, commands Tories, II. 298; marches from Wil- 
mington, 889; movements during Fanning’s action with Wade, 390- 
392; subsequent movements, 393. 

McNeil, Neil, leads Highland colony to N. C., II. 416. 
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McNeil, Col., Tory, defeated at Rockfish Creek, II. 300. 

Macon, Nathaniel, and the Macon Bill No. 1, I. 35-86: seeks historical 
materials, 330, II. 249; historical materials furnished to Murphey 
by, II. 419. 

McRae, Mr., I. 132, 166. 

McRae, Duncan, I. 39. 

MacRae, John, his map of N. C., I. 348. 

McWhorter, Rey. Dr. Alexander, harangues militia at Charlotte, II. 
216-217. 

Madison’s map of Virginia, II. 118. 

Madison, James, Murphey opposes his restrictive commercial policy, 
I. 36, 61; candidate for President, 61-62; Murphey pledged to sup- 
port, 7b.; remonstrance of the Legislature to, II. 7-10; pardons 
Hull, I. 67; Murphey loses faith in, 76. 

Magaherty, John, hanged by Fanning, II. 396-398. 

Maham, Hezekiah, in the Revolutionary War, II. 407. 

Mangum, Priestly Hinton, I. 184. 

Mangum, Willie Person, sketch of, I. 323; at the University, 54; 
mentioned, 133, 167, 183, 184, 197; resigns senatorship, II. 4. 

Mansfield, Lord, his contribution to ethics, II. 377, 4138. 

Manufactures of N. C., II. 26, 159. 

Maps of N. C., I. 329, II. 105, 114, 118, 127, 180, 339. 

Marable, Mr., I. 94. 

Marion, Gen. Francis, his brigade, II. 214; his conflicts with Ganey, 
297, 309; in swamps, troubles British, 303. 

Marly, Mr., character in Murphey’s writings, TE 21k 

Marriage, Murphey’s, I. 1; Murphey’s on, 33-35; regulation of in 
Colonial times in N. C., IT. 345. 

Marshall, Frederick William, von, will of, I. 320. 

Marshall, John, his Life of Washington, I. 189, 199, 310, 353, 366, II. 
213, 235, 293, 348, 419. 

Marshall’s History of Kentucky, I. 346. 

Martin’s Natural Philosophy, 11. 356. 

Martin, Mr., I. 153. 

Martin, Alexander, II. 196; serves in Snow Campaign, I. 210, 214-215, 
Il. 402; acting governor, I. 203-204, II. 304; his brother Samuel, 
284; his correspondence, 420. 

Martin, Coleman A., I. 55. 

Martin, Francois Xavier, his History of N. C., II. 205-206, 419-420. 

Martin, James, of Surry County, makes lime, I. 269. 

Martin, James, of Salisbury, Murphey on, I. 129. 

Martin, Goy. Josiah, his administration, I. 195, 201-208, 221, IT. 335; 
proclamation of 1775, 420; with Cornwallis at Charlotte, 248-249 ; 
proclamation of 1780, 249, 420; crosses the Catawba with Cornwal- 
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Martin, Capt. Nathaniel M., serves under Davie, II. 217; captured at 
Torrence’s Tavern, 263. 

Martin, Robert, introduces bank bill, I. 388. : 

Martin, Samuel, wounded at Clapp’s Mill, I. 190, If. 284. 

Maryland, troops in the Revolution, II. 236, 239. 

Massachusetts, education in, II. 357-358; settlers in N. C. from, 414. 

Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, I. 346. 

Maury, Maj. Abram, of Tennessee, I. 302. 

Mebane, James, sketch of, I. 159; proposes electoral law of 1811, 63; 
candidate for the Legislature, 64, 151; candidate for Congress, 68; 
candidate for U. S. Senate, 74-75; nominates Nash for Superior 
Court, 120; nominates Murphey for Supreme Court, 122; surveyor 
for the University, 159; surveys and sells Cherokee lands, 170.; 
boundary commissioner, II. 190; candidate for Blector, I. 294-295; 
mentioned, 285. 

Mebane, Dr. John A., I. 388. 

Mecklenburg County, committee of safety, II. 200; Revolutionary 
spirit, 200-201, 237; instructions to delegates in Provincial Con- 
gress, I. 235; the Revolutionary War in, II. 201, 236-237; troops in 
the war, I. 189, 198, 210, 336, II. 200-201, 214-215, 230, 233-234, 236- 
239, 254, 293-296, 299, 305-306, 309, 402, 405, 406. See also Char- 
lotte, Mecklenburg Declaration. 

Mecklenburg (County) Declaration of Independence, Murphey in- 
quires about, I. 147; Polk’s account of, 153, Il. 197-202; Polk’s 
pamphlet on, I. 310, II. 420; Adams on, I. 310; Sutherland on, 202; 
Ramsey on, 355-356; Davie copy, 356; Ramsey’s print, ib.; Martin 
copy, II. 196; Murphy on, 204, 206, 336; early publications of, 249. 

Medici, Catherine de, II. 379. 

Medici, Cosimo de, establishes academy for platonic philosophy, II. 
365-366; collects MSS., 367; Gibbon on, ib. 

Medici family, patrons of learning, II. 364, 367. 

Medici, Lorenzo de, and the Laurentian Library, II. 367. 

Meig, Mr., I. 118. 

Micklejohn, Rev. George, sermon by, II. 419. 

Meilan, A., naturalization of, I. 74. . 

Meinung, Mr., I. 320. 

Memphis (Tenn.), in 1825, I. 313-314..- 

Mendenhall, George Cameron, candidate for Legislature, I. 388. 

Merrill, Capt. Benjamin, Regulator, I. 200-201. 

Meteorology of N. C., II. 339-340. 

Michell, Lewis, II. 415. 

Middleton, Col., serves under Sumpter, II. 296. 

Middleton, Gov. Henry, South Carolina boundary commissioner, II. 
189. 

Miles, Charles, I. 12. 

Miles, Col. Richard, I. 12. 
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Militia of N. C., of the Revolution, I. 192, 215, 335-337, II. 197; laws 
relating to, 13; statistics of, 57, 168-169, 255, 336, 339. 

Miller, Pleasant M., note on, I. 298. 

Miller, William, sketch of, I. 79; candidate for governor, 74-75, 77 
Murphey’s opinion of, 77; his administration, 85, 100, II. 19, 209; 
candidate for judge, I. 123 

Mills, distillery, and store, Murphey’s, I. 38, 44, 46, 334, II. 430. 

Milton, town of, rise, I. 107; land speculation in, ib.; dull times in, 
134. 

Milton, John, his poetry, II. 348, 358. 

Mineralogy of N. C., II. 119, 184, 340. See also Mines. 

Minerva, The, Raleigh, politics and influence of, I. 60, 80; editor, 7b., 
239. 

Mines and mining in N. C., in Stokes County (silver, lead, and cop- 
per), I. 154-155; gold mines ridiculed, 309; Bosworth’s (gold), 354- 
355; Murphey’s (gold), 377; Anthony’s (gold), 3879; Gibson’s 

gold), 382-384; Murphey works, 379, 382-384; in granite ridges, 
Il. 134; in Murphey’s History, 336, 339, 340. 

Minter, Joseph, I. 134. 

Mississippi in 1812, I. 58-59. 

Mitchell, Prof. Elisha, I. 304-305; his: surveys for internal improve- 
ments, IT. 98-99, 116-117, 140. 

Mitchell, Joseph, captured at Clapp’s Mill, I. 190, II. 284. 

Money in N. C., scarcity (1711), II. 415, (1812) I. 65, 67, (1819) 
133, II. 106-107, (1820) I. 165-166, (1825) 317, (1826) 341; amount 
and character, 217, II. 88-89, 107-109, 338, 404, 415; N. C. paper, I. 
124-125, 214, II. 28, 89, 95, 173-175, 321-322, 324, 336, 388, 339, 416. 

Monroe, Lt., in skirmish at Seven Creeks, II. 309. 

Monroe, President James, I. 56; visits N. C., 140-141, II. 100; 
Murphey meets, I. 141. 

Montgomery, Dr. William, I. 187, 138. 

Montgomery County, Whigs of, II. 298. 

Monument to Murphey, at his grave, II. 423; proposed to be erected 
in Raleigh or Chapel Hill, 424. 

Moore, of Hillsboro, captured by Fanning, II. 394. 

Moore, Mr., I. 121. 

Moore family, influence in the Revolution,-Il. 196. 

Moore, Alfred, not duly appreciated, I. 76; as a lawyer, 205, 365, II. 
313, 388, 349-351; his character, I. 365; appointed to U. S. Supreme 
Court, II. 177; appointed attorney-general of N. C., 338; his liter- 
ary and oratorical style, 349-351, 355. 

Moore, Alfred, on committee on education, IT. 63. 

Moore, Gen. James, I. 329. ae 

Moore, Col. John, assembles Tories, I. 336, II. 218-219; in the-battle 
of Ramsour’s Mill, 225; his uprising premature, ib. 

Moore, Junius Alexander, sketch of, I. 329. 
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Moore, Maurice, author of “Atticus” letter,.I. 201; mentioned, II. 
196; his pamphlet on taxing the Colonies, 419. 

Moore, Col. William, his regiment, I. 9. 4 

Moore’s Creek Bridge, battle of, I. 199, 203, 210, 214, IT. 337. 

Moore’s plantation, action at, II. 306-307. 

Moravian Old Town, II. 381. 

Moravians, early settlers in N. C., II. 381, 416; attitude in the Revo- 
lution, 269; their establishment at Salem, I. 22, 319; Murphey at- 
torney for, 70, 319-321, 325; Murphey on, 325. 

Mordecai, Moses, lawyer, I. 182. 

Morehead, John Motley, studies law under Murphy, I. 184; supports 
Jackson, 295-297; candidate for solicitor-general, 368; as a lawyer, 
II. 482. 

Morgan, Mr., of Tennessee, I. 245. 

Morgan, Gen. Daniel, arrives from the North, I. 190, II. 254; takes 
post between Winnsboro and Ninety-Six, 254; Tarleton marches 
against, 255; defeats Tarleton, I. 226; pursued by Cornwallis, 190, 
369, II. 256-257, 265; succeeded by Williams, 280. 

Morgan, John, his lands near Chapel Hill, I. 262. 

Morganton, smallpox epidemic in (1808), I. 21. 

Moring, Mr., stage driver, I. 281. 

Morse, Jedidiah, his American Geography, Murphey contributes to, 
I. 330. 

Moultrie, Gen. William, his Memoirs, II. 207. 

Mumford, Robinson, his lands, I. 282.. 

Murphey Castle, the, I. 12. 

Murphey, Agnes, I. 11, 12. 

Murphey, Alexander, grandfather of A. D. Murphey, I. 9, 13. 

Murphey, Alexander, uncle of A. D. Murphey, I, 11, 12. 

Murphey, Col. Alexander, brother of A. D. Murphey, sketch of, I. 

34; mentioned, 10, 83, 98, 153, 175-176, 219, 239-240, 246, 262, 264, 

_ 280, 308. 

Murphey, Alexander Hamilton, I. 72-73, 315, 394. 

Murphey, Col. Archibald, sketch of, I. 9-10; his memoirs, 9; his fam- 
ily, 9-13; his house, 12; his old age, 11, 13, 71; county clerk, 27-28; 
mentioned, 30; his death, 98; his Tennessee lands, 240, 243, 246. 

Murphey, Mrs. Archibald, mother of A. D. Murphey, I. 10, 218, 279. 
See also Debow (Jane). 

Murphey, Archibald, nephew of A. D. Murphey, I. 377, 378. 

Murphey, Cornelia Anne, I. 44, 78, 122, 124, 277, II. 421. See also 
Carter (Mrs. Cornelia A.) 

Murphey, Mrs. Betsey, I. 314. 

Murphey, Elizabeth, sister of A. D. Murphey, I. 10, 172. 

Murphey, Esther, I. 11, 12. 

Murphey, James, uncle of A. D. Murphey, I. 11. 
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Murphey, Mrs. Jane Armistead, wife of A. D. Murphey, I. 6, 16, 19, 
22, 26, 27, 31, 39, 40, 46, 49, 55, 57, 67, 69, 77, 88, 91, 98, 129, 150, 
156, 164, 166, 172, 206, 220, 240, 246-247, 250, 289, 298, 316, 318, 337, 
339, 3876, 3877; Murphey and, 14-15, 43, 70-71. See also Scott 
(Jane A.). 

Murphey, John, I. 11, 12. 

Murphey, John Greene, I. 13, 14, 165, 177, 377. 

Murphey, Lucy, sister of A. D. Murphey, I. 10. 

Murphey, Mary (Polly), sister of A. D. Murphey, I. 10, 28. See also 
Haralson (Mrs. Mary). 

Murphey, Nancy, aunt of A. D. Murphey, I. 11, 12. 

Murphey, Nancy, sister of A. D. Murphey, I. 10. 

Murphey, Sarah (Sally), I. 11, 12. 

Murphey, Peter Umstead, sketch of, I. 389-390, childhood, 48; educa- 
tion, 805; expected to study law, 389; midshipman, 389-395; fights 
duel, 391-892. 

Murphey, Thomas, I. 11. 

Murphey, Dr. Victor Moreau, sketch of, I. 312; mentioned, 44, 45, 73, 
289, 340, 386; expected to study law, 298; visits Tennessee, 308, 
312-315, 318, 331; amanuensis for his father, 330, 331, 343; in Phil- 
adelphia, 380; in Mississippi, II. 4380. 

Murphey, William Duffy, sketch of, I. 360; mentioned, 44, 73, 207, 
314, 338, 380, 386; visits Tennessee, 360-361, 368. 

Murphy, town, named for Murphey, II. 423. 

Murphy, James, of Burke County, I. 235. 

Murray, Capt., Tory, at Ramsour’s Mill, IT. 225-226. 

Murray, William Vans, minister to France, I. 2. - 

Muscogee Indians, I. 347. See also Creek Indians. 


NAME, orthography of Murphey’s, II. 423. 

Nash, Gov. Abner, his son, I. 155; ‘‘Atticus” letter attributed to, 201; 
as a lawyer, 205; his character and talents, II. 349; his cor- 
respondence and papers, 7b., 419. 

Nash, Gen. Francis, his nephew, I. 155; in the battle of German- 
town, 351-352, II. 207; his correspondence and papers, 349, 419; 
his regiment, 404. 

Nash, Frederick, sketch of, I. 155; mentioned, 39, 49, 62, 121, 170, 379, 
Il. 424; speaker of the House, I. 75; candidate for the Legislature, 
81; drafts memorial to Congress, 90; on committee on banking, 
II. 87; elected judge, I. 120, 122, 123; his opinion of Murphey, 155- 
156; surety for Murphey, iv., 160; judge, 167, 176, 319; legal prac- 
tice, 349, 379. 

Nashville (Tenn.), lawyers of, I. 245, 367-368. 

Nashville Whig, the, I. 321. 

National Intelligencer, the I. 91, 309, II. 19. 
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Nature, Murphey’s love of, I. 1-2. See also Towns. 

Neal, Col. Andrew, killed in the battle of Rocky Mount, II. 283. 

Neel, Col. John, in the Snow Campaign, I. 210. 

Neel; Col. Thomas, in the Snow Campaign, II. 402. 

Negroes, free, Murphey proposes deportation of, II. 61-62. 

Neil, Dr., 1.-89. 

Nelson, Dr., in the Revolution, II. 307. 

Neuse River, improvement of, I. 148-150, II. 22, 30, 41, 44, 118, 114, 
120, 134, 138-189; and Beaufort, canal, 23, 39, 130-131, 144; and 
Raleigh, road, 42; proposed connection with Tar or Pamlico, 85, 
98, 100, 130, 143-144; commerce of, 23, 130, 138, 142-143; proposed 
commercial town on, 23. 

Neuse River Navigation Co., president, I. 147; charter, II. 25, 40-41, 
114; unenterprising, 40; stock subscribed by State, 41, 172, 174, 
183. 

New Bern, town, opinion at, on the embargo of 1808, I. 17; ladies - 
of, 7b.; as a commercial port, II. 23, 188-189; decline of, 139; ex- 
ports from, 156. 

Newbern Steamboat Co., chartered, II. 39. 

Newby, Larkin, II. 7. 

New England States, proposed confederation of, in 1814, I. 76. 

New Hampshire, vote on the Hartford Convention, 1. 76. 

New Hope Creek, improvement of, II. 1389; and Eno River, canal, 149. 

New Inlet (Cape Fear River), changes in, II. 39, 122-123. 

Newman, lands of, I. 134-135. 

Newspapers of N. C., in 1812, I. 60; .jealousies of, 212; Bennehan’s 
collection of, 289; not preserved, II. 63; few articles on N. C. in, 
209. 

New York, internal improvements in, II. 111-112, 179; chancellors of, 

377, 413. 

New York City, trade with N. C., II. 107. 

Ney, Marshal Michel. See Ney (P. S.). 

Ney, Peter Stuart, employed by Murphey, was not Marshal Ney, I. 
326, 352, 361-363. 

Niccoli, Niccolo, II. 366-367. _ . 

Ninety-Six (8S. C.), siege of, I. 210, II. 402; oceupied by British, 
216, 252. 

Nixon, Col. Richard, of Tennessee, I. 306. 

Nonimportation law, I. 46-47, 61. 

Nonintercourse policy, the, I. 61. 

Norfolk (Va.), its commercial relations with N. C., I. 108, 139, 141, 
II. 47. 

North American Review, I. 346-347, 351. ; 

North Carolina, influence in the Union, I. 76, II. 24, 31-32, 37,110, 338 ; 
Murphey’s services not appreciated by, I. 151, 376, II. 423 ; Murphey 
proposes to remove from, I. 8,151, 174; Murphey’s love for, 211-212, 
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260, II. 8, 110; lack of public spirit in, I. 212, II. 30, 105-106, 142, 
177-178, oe 209; neglected by the U. S. Government, 7-10, 31-32, 
106, 176-177 ; not respected in neighboring states, 106, 176; decline 
prior to 1815, 20, 81, 176; new public spirit and policy in 1812-15, 
63-64, 106, 111, 209; description of western, 118, 180-181; seat of 
government, 420. See also People, South Carolina, Virginia. 

North Carolina, Catawba Co., condition in 1820, I. 178-180; charter, 
II. 25, 41, 114-115; early work of, 41; stock subscribed by State, 
4b., 172, 183: : 

North Carolina Magazine, Davis’s, II. 419. 

North Carolina University Magazine, Murphey’s portrait in, II. 424, 
432. 

Norwood, William, opposes court law of 1806, I. 8; mentioned, 52, 
83, II. 424; appointed judge through Murphey’s influence, I. 166, 
168, 170, 174; as a lawyer, 205. 


OAKLAND, the Ruffin homestead, I. 19, 22. 

Obituary notice of Murphey, I. 397-398. 

Ocracocke, exports of port of, II. 156. 

Ocracocke Inlet, proposed substitute for, II. 23, 36, 39, 126, 182; im- 
provement of, 40, 44, 125-126, 132. 

Officers, public, Murphey on incompetent, I. 75-77, 151. See also 
Public life. 

O’Hara, Gen. Charles, with Cornwallis at Charlotte, II. 245; in the 
battle of Cowan’s Ford, 258, 264; attacks militia in Morgan’s rear 
near Trading Ford, 265-266; in the battle of Whitsell’s Mill, 290. 

Oldham, Capt., of Maryland, at Pyle’s defeat, II. 275; at the battle 
of Clapp’s Mill, 281-282. 

Old Hickory. See Jackson (Andrew). 

Old Topsail Inlet (Beaufort), improvement of, II. 130-132. 

Old Town Creek, colonists on, II. 415. 

Orange County, the Regulators in, I. 200-201; militia in the Revolu- 
tion, II. 238; opposition to court law of 1806 in, I. 8; representa- 
tives in Legislature, 64, 81, 151, II. 15; opposition to methods of 
attorneys in 427; bar of, 428. 

Orangeburg (S. C.), taken by Americans, II. 407. 

Oratory, Jefferson on, I. 353; Murphey on, II. 354. 

Otway, Thomas, poetry of, II. 343. 

Outlaw, George, leader in the Legislature, I. 75, 77. 

Outlets. See Jnlets. 

Overton, Judge John, Murphey’s suit against, I. 219, 239, 2438, 245- 
246, 250. 

Owen, Gov. John, I. 381. 

Owen, Col. Thomas, II. 196; contests with Tories, 297, 300, 302. 

Oxford University (Eng.), I. 163-164. 
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Paqinavp, Mr., declines office of State engineer, I. 103-104, II. 115. 

Paine, Thomas, influence of his writings, I. 202. 

Palatine Court in Albemarle County, minutes of, II. 419. 

Palmer, Green B., contractor, I. 233-236. 

Palmer, James, I. 133. 

Pamlico River, proposed connection with Roanoke and Neuse rivers, 
II. 98-100, 130; name, 137. See also Tar River. 

Pamlico Sound, outlet for trade of, II. 39; improvement of, 40. 

Pamlico Steamboat Co., II. 39. 

Panama Mission, proposed appointment of Murphey for the, I. 326. 

Paris, Tory leader, I. 210. 

Parker, Hugh, his mill, II. 387. 

Parker, Jonathan, in the Legislature, IT. 5. 

Party government, Murphey on, I. 60-62, 75, 80, II. 7, 14-18. 

Pasquotank County, settled by religious refugees, II. 343-344, 414. 

Pasquotank River, navigability, II. 131. 

Patillo, Rev. Henry, II. 411. 

Patriotism, Murphey’s, I. 168, 211-212, 260, 339, 399, II. 110, 439. 

Patterson, Col., commands British post at Hanging Rock Creek, II. 
A05. 

Patterson, Capt., I. 44. 

Patton, Benjamin, and the Mecklenburg Declaration, II. 202. 

Paxton, Judge John, I. 123, 167, 317. 

Peace, William, I. 384. 

Peace Party, I. 61-62. 

Pearson, Mrs., I. 109. ‘ 

Pearson, Chief Justice Richmond Mumford, characteristics of, II. 
426. ; 

Pearson, Jesse A., sketch of, I. 282; opposes censure of Senator Stone, 
II. 1, 5; elected brigadier-general, I. 75; his ability, 76; advice of, 
78; draft on, 91; speculates in lands, 132; director of Yadkin Navi- 
gation Co., 171; his death, 282; Murphey on, ib. 

Pearson, Joseph, Congressman, I. 35. 

Pearson, Michael, Tory under Fanning, IT. 390. 

Peck, William, I. 42. . . 

Pecuniary difficulties, Murphey’s, I. 7, 65, 91-92, 128-130, 133, 135, 
151-153, 155-158, 160-161, 164, 166, 168-169, 172-175, 180-184, 207- 
208, 216, 218-220, 239-241, 243-244, 246-250, 262-265, 268, 275-276, 
279-281, 284, 287, 290, 308, 311-312, 334-335, 339-340, 351, 368, 375- 
380, 385-3887, 395-396 ; II. 481; causes of, I. 65, 91, 133, 152, 216, 220, 
268, 280, 281, 308, 334, 339, 368, 399, II. 484. See also Imprison- 
ment for debt, Lands, Ruffin, Suretyship obligations. 

Pedee River. See Yadkin. 

Peircy, Lord, II. 368. : 

Penal laws of N. C., reform of, I. 84-86. See also Penitentiary, Pun- 
ishments. 
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Pendleton, W. and J., of Boston, I, 351. 

Penitentiary, agitation for a, I. 85, 87, 91. 

Penn, John, elected to Continental Congress, II. 196; his correspond- 
ence, II. 419. 

Pennsylvania, internal improvements in, II. 111. 

Pensioners of N. C., II. 174. 

People of N. C., character and modes of life, I. 3, 15-16, 18, 63, 75-76, 
136, 138-139, 151, 162, 196, 212, 214, 221-222, 260, II. 8-9, 20, 22, 24, 
31-32, 38, 109, 344, 346. 

Perkins, Thomas H., I. 7 

Perquimans County, settlement of, II. 344, 414. 

Person, Gen. Thomas, donates lands to the University, II. 74. 

Person, Col. Thomas, of Tennessee, I. 307. 

Personal appearance of Murphey, Turner on, II. 422, 424-425; Swaim 
on, 432. - 

Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich, his method of teaching, II. 79. 

Petersburg (Va.), trade with N. C., II. 42, 107. 

Petty (Pettit), Capt., killed in ambuscade, II. 405-406. 

Petty, Frank, wife of John Dunn, II. 388. 

Phifer, John, II. 196; commissioned to raise a regiment, 201; and 
the Mecklenburg Declaration, 202. 

Philadelphia (Pa.), trade with N. C., II. 107. 

Philanthropic Society, I. 342, IT. 341-342, 360. 

Phillips, Gen. Abraham, I. 70, 72, 79, 293. 

Philo-Florian, pseudonym of Murphey, II. 203, 205, 211, 212, 319. 

Philosophy, Murphey’s, I. 19, 38, 50-52, 160-161, 184, II. 361; of the 
mind, 78-79, 440; systems of, II. 358-359, 365-366, 368, 376; objects 
of, 365. 

Pickens, Gen. Andrew, succeeds Davidson in command of N. C. 
militia, I. 190, 370, 372-373, II. 214, 268, 293-294, 407; marches to 
Stony Creek, I. 190, II. 269-270; detaches Graham and Simmons, 
I. 370-371, II. 270; joined by Lee, I. 372-373, II. 272; marches 
toward Hillsboro, 272-273; at Pyle’s defeat, 274-275; subsequent 
movements, 277-280; his cautious methods, 279; joins Williams, 
280; movements after the battle of Clapp’s Mill, 283-285, 288; in 
the battle of Whitsell’s Mill, 289. 

Pickering, Col., on the battle of Germantown, I. 351. 

Pickett, Joseph, I. 108, II. 19. 

Pierce, Maj., aid of Gen. Greene, II. 257. 

Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth, candidate for President, I. 62. 

Pitkin, Timothy, I. 66. 

Plantations, Murphey’s, I. 83, 107-108. See also H aanie 

Plato, philosophy of, II. 365-366, 368. P 

Plummer, Kemp, in the Legislature, II. 19, 30. at 

Plummer, William, I. 146. 

Plymouth, exports of port of, II. 156. 
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Pocahontas, II. 343. 

Political science, development of, II. 377-379. 

Politics, Murphey’s, I. 5, 36, 60-64, 73, 75-76, 80, 81, 289-297, 339, 357- 
359, II. 7, 8, 14-18. 

Polk, Alexander Hamilton, II. 409. 

Polk, Andrew Jackson, II. 409. 

Polk, Capt. Charles, commands militia under Rutherford, I. 299 ; 
in action at Moore’s plantation, 305-306; in skirmish at Seyen 
Creeks, 309. 

Polk, Charles James, II. 409. 

Polk, George Washington, II. 409. 

Polk, John Hawkins, II. 409. 

Polk, Leonidas, II. 409. 

Polk, Lucius Junius, IT. 409. 

Polk, Mrs. Margaret, II. 400. 

Polk, Mary Brown, II. 409. 

Polk, Philemon Hawkins, II. 409. 

Polk, Rufus King, II. 409. 

Polk, Sarah Hawkins, II. 409. 

Polk, Susan Spratt, II. 409. 

Polk, Thomas, family and early life, II. 400-401; patron of Queen’s 
College, 401; influence, 196; and the Mecklenburg Declaration, 197- 
198, 202; in the Snow Campaign, I. 210, II. 402; commissioned to 
raise Continentals, 201; Gen. Gates at his house, 2385; appointed 
brigadier-general, 295; his Tennessee lands, [. 176. 

Polk, Lt. Thomas, killed at Eutaw Springs, II. 407. 

Polk, Col. Thomas Gilchrist, I. 2938, IT. 409. 

Polk, Col. William, sketch of, I. 147; autobiography, II. 400-410; his 
autobiography mentioned, I. 147-148, 310; historical narrative by, 
II. 196-202; his historical narratives mentioned, I. 147-148, 153-154, 
192, 212, 222-228, 274, 279, IT. 203, 207, 420; in the Snow Campaign, 
I. 199, 210; in the battle of Germantown, 351-352, II. 207; com- 
mands South Carolina militia, 214, 296; candidate for governor, I. 
77; services to University, 124, 141-148, 260, 261, 284, 288; visits 
Tennessee, 154, 192, II. 202; his lands in Tennessee, I. 165, 248, 
265; his family, 176, 360; mentioned, 178, 220, 363; examines Gen. 
Graham’s MSS., 274, 279, II. 235; Murphey’s debts to, I. 281, 308, 
339-340, 351, 361; manages Jackson campaign in N. C., 289-297; 
Murphey’s History to be dedicated to, 308, 352; portraits of, 340, 
847, 351; Jackson’s friendship for, 381. 

Polk, William Julius, IT. 409. 

Pollock, Thomas, president of council of N. ©., II. 416. 

Pompey, II. 348. 

Population of N. C., statistics of, II. 57, 58, 161-163, 168-169, 336, 339. 

Porter, Mr., I. 263. 

Portrait of Murphey, II. 424-425, 432. 
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Potter, Judge Henry, candidate for Supreme Court, I. 122; trustee of 
the University, 124, 126, 141-142; supports Jackson, 294. 

Potter, Robert, his agitation against banks, I. 388. 

Potts, Capt., serves under Davidson, II. 256, 264. 

Poverty, Murphey on, IT. 54, 81-82. 

Prather, John L., I. 164. 

Presbyterians in N. C., early settlers, II. 343-344, 416; their ministers 
schoolmasters, 346; in the faculty of the University, I. 142. See 
also Dissenters. 

Presidential elections, 1800, I. 2, 68; 1808, 17; 1812, 61-64; 1816, 90; 
1824, 147, 289-297, 299, 306, II. 32; 1828, I. 147, 358-359, 363, 378. 
Presidential Electors, method of choosing, in N. C., I. 63-64, 290, 

(Murphey’s speech on) IT. 30-32. 

Press of N. C. See Newspapers, Printing. 

Preston, Col. William, joins Lee after Pyle’s defeat, II. 276; in action 
at Clapp’s Mill, 280-281, 283; at Whitsell’s Mill, 289-290. 

Price, Jonathan, his surveys for internal improvements, I. 115-119, 
140, II. 99-100, 116-117, 127, 148, 145; his map of N. C., 99, 105, 180. 

Prince, absolute power of the, II. 373-374, 378-379. 

Prince, William, I. 128-129. 

Prince’s Chronology, I. 346. 

Printing, presses in N. C., early, II. 347, 417, 419; invention of, 366- 
367; forbidden in Carolina, 346, 415. 

Prisons, Murphey procures improvement of, I. 85. 

Prony, G. C. F. M. R. de, of France, II. 195. 

Proprietary Government of N. C., I. 335, 344-347, 414-416, 419. 

Public debt. See Money. — 

Public opinion of Murphey, I. 339, 376, II. 84, 423. 

Public life in N. C., able men not in, I. 75-77. 

Public speaker, Murphey as a, II. 421-422, II. 433. 

Pugh, Eaton, I. 149. 

Pungo River, proposed June of Roanoke River with, II. 85, 98, 99, 
116-117. 

Punishments for crime in N. C., Murphey’s efforts to mitigate 
severity of, I. 84-87. 

Pyle, John, slaughter of his Tories, I. 28, 188, 190, 224, 374, II. 273- 
276, 279, 287. 


QuaKERS, in the Presidential election of 1824, I. 297; settle in N. C., 
II. 343-344, 414; ill treated in N. C., 346. See also Dissenters. 

Queen’s College, Charlotte, II. 401. © — 

Query, John, and the Mecklenburg Declaration, II. 202. 

Quinn, Tory, II. 250. 
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RAFINESQUE, Prof., 1. 346. 

Raft Swamp, Rutherford routs Tories at, I. 191, II. 300-302, 307; 
driven by Rutherford, 303-804 

Ragsdale, Benjamin, I. 133, 140. 

Rainey, Mr., I. 348, 361. 

Rainey, Benjamin, I. 80,#83. 

Rainey, William, I. 80, 83. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, inlet through which his vessels entered Albe- 
marle Sound, II. 28, 37, 127-128; his expeditions to N. C., 23, 205, 
342-348, 414, 418; in Murphey’s proposed History, 335. 

Raleigh, jealous of Fayetteville, I. 91. 

Raleigh Register, The, editor, I. 42, 60; politics and influence of, I. 
60, 297; quoted, 292, 339; on internal improvements, II. 29-30. 

Ramsay, Gen. Ambrose, captured by Fanning, II. 389-390. 

Ramsay, Dr. David, his History of the Revolution of South Carolina, 
I. 189, 310, 3538, IT. 207, 213-214, 235, 298, 419. 

Ramsay, John Ambrose, of Pittsboro, I. 84, 106, 117, II. 19. 

Ramsay, Robert, in the battle of Charlotte, II. 244. 

Ramsour’s Mill, battle of, I. 188-189, 193, 208, 235, 237, 337, If. 205, 
212, 215-228, 256. 

Rawdon, Lord, occupies Camden, II. 216, 295; advances to Waxhaw 
Creek, 217, 231; retires to Hanging Rock, 217; retires to Camden, 
218-219; with Cornwallis at Charlotte, 245. 

Ray, Col. Duncan, Tory leader, II. 300. 

Ray vs. McCulloch, case of, I. 29-30. 

Red Doe, the, Fanning’s mare, II. 398-399. 

Reed, William, president of council of N. C., II. 416. 

Reformation, the, II. 364, 366, 368-371. 

Register’s office, records of the, II. 419. 

Regulators, insurrection of the (the Regulation), Murphey’s in- 
quiries about, I. 148, 193-195, II. 203; Sutherland on, I. 200-203, 
221; pamphlets and records relating to, 201, II. 419; Regulators 
become Tories, I. 202-203, 225, II. 218; Avery on, I. 234; Murphey 
on, II. 204-206, 335, 388, 418; Martin’s pubers on, 205-206. 

Reid, Dr. Thomas, works of, II. 210. 

Reid, Capt. David, killed at Hanging Rock, I. 198. 

Reid, Mary, marries John Dunn, II. 388. 

Religion, Murphey’s convictions on, I. 325, 397, II. 53, 77, 88, 210- 
211, 359, 366, 368-371, 483; in public schools, ph on, 53-54, 
77. See also Philosophy. 

Religious sects in N. C., I. 142, 222, II. 336, 339., See also Church- 
men, Dissenters, Episcopalians, Moravians, Presbyterians, Quakers. 

Renaissance, the, II. 363-368, 375-377, 379, 413. 

Rencher, Abram, his toast to Murphey, I. 339. 

Rennel, Maj. James, his Geographical System of Herodotus, Il. 191- 
195. 
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Rennie, John, English engineer, II. 119. 

representative government, Murphey on, II. 51-52, 57; in Colonial 
N. C., 344, 415-417. 

Republican (Democratic) Party in N. ©C., newspapers of, I. 60; 
changes electoral law in 1811, 63-64; loses strength in 1812, ib.; 
activities in 1813, 68; in 1814, 74-75; in 1816, 88-89; upholds right 
of Legislature to instruct U. 8. Senators, II. 3-4. 

Retz, Cardinal de, Felix Grundy compared with, I. 259; his Memoirs, 
TI. 208. 

Resources, natural, of N. C., excellence of, II. 21, 109, 178-179; de- 
velopment of, 35; underrated and unknown, 105, 110; statistics of, 
152 et seq. 

Revenues of N. C., dividends on bank stock, I. 100, II. 21, 27-28, 171; 
dividends on navigation company stock, I. 100, II. 172; from public 
lands, I. 101, II. 27-28, 172, 180-181; loans from banks, 21, 29, 180- 
182; in 1813, 12; in 1815, 27-28; in 1819, 170-172; compared with 
expenditures, 12, 28, 175; expected from internal improvements, 22 ; 
discussed in Murphey’s History, 336, 339. See also Tages. 

Revolution, the, in N. C., Murphey’s inquiries about, I. 147-148, 158, 
187, 192-197, 211-216, 231-232, 274, 310, 328, 351-352, 362, II. 203- 
207; Polk on, I. 153-154, II. 196-202, 207, 401-408, 410, 420; Graham 
on, I. 188-191, 197-199, 208-210, 237-238, 369-374, IT. 205, 207, 212-311, 
420; Sutherland on, I. 202-206, 221-222, 232, II. 420; Lenoir on, I. 
224-230; I. T. Avery on, 234-235; A. J. Davie on, 333, 335-337, 344; 
Ramsey on, 355-356; Murphey on, II. 204-208, 389-400. 

Rhea, John, I. 298. 

Rice, Elisha, I. 219. 

Rice, Joel, I. 219, 264. 

Rice, John, note on, I. 219; his family, 157, 219, 262-264; his lands in 
Tennessee, 165, 176, 219, 246, 262-264; debt of, 308. 

Rice, Nathaniel, acting governor of N. C., II. 416. 

Richard Henderson & Co., purchase land from the Cherokees, II. 
337, 380. 

Richardson, Gen. Richard, in the Snow Campaign, I. 210, II. 402. 

Ridge, Tory, II. 246. 

Rivers of N. C., improvement of, II. 133-142, 182-183; junction of, by 
canals, 142-149. See also names of rivers. 

_ Roads, laying out and improvement under county supervision, IT. 18; 
state aid for constructing, 42, 140-141, 149-150, 181, 184-187. 

Roane, William, I. 40, 46, 73. 

Roanoke and Pamlico Co., stock subscribed by State, II. 172. 

Roanoke Inlet, practicability of reopening, I. 141, 164, II. 37, 40, 113, 
127-130; entered by Raleigh’s expedition, 37, 127. x 

Roanoke Island, inlet near, I. 141; Raleigh’s colony on, II. 127, 414. 

Roanoke Navigation Co., I. 87; work of, 93, 107, 117, 135, II. 86-87; 
new charter for, 25, 30, 40, 113, 115, 136; stock subscribed by State, 
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25, 30, 113, 136, 172, 174, 188; chartered by Virginia, 85-87, 136; 
aided by Virginia, 86-87, 136, 183; condition in 1819, 183. 

Roanoke River, outlet for trade of, I. 108,. Tl. 23; and the Dismal 
Swamp Canal to Norfolk, I. 128, II. 47, 86, 197. 36; improvement 
of, I. 149, II. 22, 38, 44, 84, 86, 118, 131, 133, 136-137; proposed 
commercial town on, 23, 38; commerce of, 23, 37-38, 47, 86-87, 126- 
127, 136-137 ; proposed connection with Pungo River, 85, 98, 99, 116- 
117; proposed connection with Tar or Pamlico rivers, 7b., 130, 132, 
143, 144, 183; and Beaufort, inland waterway, 130. 

Roberts, Mr., I. 26. 

Roberts, Gen. Isaac, I. 176. 

Roberts, William, author of The Looker-On, I. 51. 

Robertson, Dr., I. 39. 

Robinson, John, in skirmish at McIntyre’s Farm, II. 246. 

Robinson, Robert, in skirmish at McIntyre’s Farm, I. 190, II. 246. 

Robison, killed by Indians, IT. 382. 

Robison, Mr., his plantation, II. 299. 

Robura, the Misses, I. 394. 

Rochambeau, Count de, his writings, II. 348. 

Rockfish Creek, Tories under McNeil routed near, II. 300. 

Rockingham County, Murphey’s proposed remoyal to, I. 335, 349. 

Rocky Mount, action at, I. 189, 197, 373, II. 214, 232-233. 

Rocky River, proposed junction with Catawba, II. 43, 46. 

Rogers, Dr. John, teacher, I. 238, 348. 

Roman Law, studied in the 12th century, II. 375-376. 

Roper, Capt., attempts to capture Fanning, II. 394. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, his writings, I. 54. 

Rowan, Matthew, president of council of N. C., Il. 416; Rowan 
County named for, 387. 

Rowan, Robert, II. 196 (error for Matthew, 387). 

Rowan County, Murphey’s notes on early settlers of, II. 387-388; 
troops in the Revolutionary War, I. 189, 210, II. 214-215, 236-237, 
241, 254, 298, 296, 309, 402, 407; Tories in, 200, 227. 

Royal Government of N. C., II. 335, 347, 414, 416. 

Rudolph, Maj. Michael, at Pyle’s defeat, II. 275 ; in action at Clapp’s 
Mill, 280-282; at Whitsell’s Mill, 290-291. 

Ruffin, Anne, wife of Thomas Ruffin, I. 22, 40, 55, 78, 82, 92, 97, 102, 
122, 124, 186, 244, 263, 314, 334, 335. 

Ruffin, Archibald Roane, I. 97. 

Ruffin, Catherine, I. 318, 394. 

Ruffin, Minerva, I. 19, 22. 

Ruffin, Sterling, I. 18, 19. 

Ruffin, Thomas (Carter), sketch of, I. 18; at Princeton, 108; in 
Murphey’s law office, 16; illness, 18-19, 49-50, 206, 317; Murphey 
his patron, adviser, and friend, 18-19, 92, 95-96, 98, 157, 169, 175, 
188, 207, 218, 240-241, 317, 367; marriage, 22; reveres Duffy, 45; 
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buys Duffy’s books, ib.; visits Petersburg, 46; candidate for the 
Legislature, 81; seeks pardon for a horse-thief, 84; surety for 
Murphey, 85, 102, 135, 160, 168, 218, 240; Speaker of the House, 
$9; advocates internal improvements, II. 30; elected judge (1816), 
I. 89, 91; affection for Murphey, 90, 264; chief competitor of 
Murphey at the Hillsboro bar, 91, 349; trustee of Murphey’s prop- 
erty, 91, as a judge, I. 92, 94-97, 316-317, II. 247 et seq.; patron of 
Badger, I. 94, 98; proposed removal from N. C., 106, 367; resigns 
from the bench (1818), 123; Trustee of the University, 124-125, 
141-143 ; attorney for Murphey, 128-129, 1388, 151, 164; lends money 
to Murphey, 180, 182, 185, 160, 166; proposed land speculation of, 
131-132; reporter of the Supreme Court, 169-170; Murphey’s prop- 
erty held in trust for, 160, 173; pays Murphey’s debts, 169, 181; 
buys Murphey’s property at trustee’s sale, 240-241; Murphey’s 
debt to, 183, 240, 248, 264, 287, 311, 318, 334, 379, 385; sells Mur- 
phey’s property back to him conditionally, 244, 246, 264, 287; 
Murphey’s son to study law under, 298; appointed to Superior Court 
(1825), 310, 349; hospitality, 314; his Tennessee lands, 367; re- 
signs from bench and becomes president of State Bank, 379; de- 
clines to be candidate for U. S. Senate and is elected to Supreme 
Court, 380-381; buys Murphey’s property again, 334, 385-386; re- 
moves to the Hermitage, 386, II. 481; compared with Murphey, IT. 
425-429; as a public speaker and lawyer, ib.; mentioned, I. 120, 
167, 290, 335, II. 424. 

Ruffin, William Kirkland, I. 97. 

Rugeley, Col. Henry, captured by Col. Washington, II. 254. 

Russel, Dr., I. 69. 2 

Russell, Mr., I. 57. 

Rutherford, Gen. Griffith, Murphey’s inquiries about, I. 193, 213, 216; 
his expedition against the Cherokees, 199, 210, 224, 234, II. 385; 
influence, 196; in the Snow Campaign, I. 210, IJ. 402; marches 
south, I. 336; assembles militia in 1780, ib., II. 216-217; operations 
preceding the battle of Ramsour’s Mill, 217-222; arrives at Ram- 
sour’s after the battle, 215, 224-225, 227; pursues Bryan, I. 189, IT. 
227-229; joins Gates, 229, 234; captured at Gates’s defeat, I. 336, j 
II. 287-238, 298; succeeded by Davidson, 238, 255; exchanged, 298; 
campaign against the Tories in 1781, I. 191, 209, II. 298-311. 

Rutherford, Henry, surveyor in Tennessee, I. 134. 

Rutherford, Maj. James, in the battle of Ramsour’s Mill, IT. 225. 

Rutherford County, character of its people, I. 15-16. 

Rutledge, John, governor of South Carolina, II. 296. 


Sao Satvapor (Brazil), I. 392-393. 


Salem. See Moravians. 
Salt, manufacture of, in N. C., I. 141, II. 183, 339; scarcity during the 


Revolution, 311. 
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Sartain, John, his engraving of Murphey, II. 424. 

Sassafras Fields, British pursuit from Charlotte to, I. 369, II. 243. 

Saunders, Col. James, his correspondence, II, 420. 

Saunders, Joseph Hubbard, teacher, I. 304. 

Saunders, Romulus Mitchell, I. 44, 70, 72, 363, 368. 

Sauraw Indians, power of, II. 380, 418; territory in N. C., 380; their 
towns destroyed by Shawnees, 380-381; join the Cheraws, 381. 

Sauratown Mountains, extinct volcanoes in, I. 269. 

Savage, James, of Boston, I. 346. 

Sawtre, William, burnt as a heretic, IT. 370. 

Scholarship, Murphey’s tastes and desires for, I. 25-26. 

Schools, primary, in Murphey’s proposed school system, IT. 53-54, 66- 
MO iieet os eee 

Scotch in N. C., II. 216, 416. 

Scott & Murphey, store of, II. 480. 

Scott, Mrs. Elizabeth, I. 14-16, 26, 44, 57, 67, 98, 314, 33 

Scott, James, killed at Cowan’s Ford, II. 263. 

Scott, Jane Armistead, I. 1. See Murphey (Mrs. Jane A.). 

Seott, John, Murphy’s father-in-law, sketch of, I. 1; mentioned, 14- 
16, 26, 40, 44, 57, 67, 83. 

Scott, John, of Hillsboro, sketch of, I. 350; mentioned, 183; in the 
Législature, 324, 350; candidate for solicitor-general, 368. 

Scott, Nancy, I. 338, 394. 

Scott, Thomas, I. 44, 82, 93, 130, 133, 138, 338, II. 429. 

Scott, Mrs. Thomas, I. 44. 

Scovellites. See Snow Campaign. 

Scurlock, Thomas, captured by Fanning, II. 389-390. 

Seaton, William Winston, editor, I. 104-105, 109. 

Seawell, Henry, sketch of, I. 83; as a judge, 94-97, 105-106; candidate 
for Supreme Court, 122-123; speculates in land, 132; mentioned, 

820, 325. 

Sectionalism. See Hast vs. West, Folie: 

Senate of N. C., Murphey a candidate for ate) I. 60-64, (1814) 69- 
70, 73, II. 14-18, (1815) I. 81. 

Senate of the U. S., Murphey a candidate for (1818), II. 6, (1829) I. 
381. 

Senf, Col., with Gates in retreat from Camden, II. 235. 

Sensitiveness, Murphey’s, I. 152, 169, 173-175, 183-184, 241, 284. 

Settle, Thomas, I. 184; supports Jackson, 295; speaker of the House, 
368. 

Seven Creeks, Tories repulsed at, II. 309-310. 

Settlers of N. C., their objects, II. 342-344, 414; encouraged by Lords 
Proprietors, 344; before 1663, 414; of Western N. C., 381-388. See 
also Barbados, Churchmen, Currituck County, Dissenters, Hugue- 
nots, Massachusetts, Quakers, Raleigh. 
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Sevier, Col. John, at the battle of King’s Mountain, I. 227; his force, 
336. 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of. See Ashley, Lord. 

Shakespeare’s plays, II. 358. 

Shallow Ford, Tories defeated at, I. 229; Graham’s expedition 
against British at, 188, 190, 370, IT. 266-268. 

Sharp, John, I. 38. 

Sharpe, William, IT. 196. 

Shawnee Indians, their territory, II. 380; war with Catawbas, ib.; 
destroy the Sauraws’ towns, ib., 381; in the French and Indian 
War, 385. 

Shelby, Col. Isaac, at the battle of King’s Mountain, I. 227, II. 250; 
his foree, I. 336. 

Shepperd, Augustin H., I. 184. 

Shipley, Edward, in skirmish at McIntyre’s Farm, II. 246. 

Shipley, George, in skirmish at McIntyre’s Farm, II. 246. 

Shoeman, Dr., on gold mines of N. C., I. 309. 

Short, John, deserts Fanning, II. 389; returns to Fanning, 393; 
wounded by Whigs, 394. 

Shulz, Rey. Theodore, note on, I. 319. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, his Arcadia, II. 342. 

Sigismund, Emperor, II. 371. 

Simmons, Capt. Richard, in skirmish at Hart’s Mill, I. 190, 370-372, 
II. 270-272; serves under Davie, 217; in skirmish at Clapp’s Mill, 
280-282; serves under Rutherford, 299-303. 

Sims, George, his Address to the People of Granville, Ii. 419. 

Skinner, Joseph Blount, I. 108, 157, II. 30, 40. 

Slade, Alfred M., I. 267, 269-271, 273. 

Slade, Jeremiah, on the election of Presidential Electors, Il. 31. 

Slaves in N. C., Murphey’s, I. 158; statistics of, IT. 164-166, 168; in 
Murphey’s History, 336, 339. 

Smallwood, Gen. William, his camp at Providence, I. 336; in retreat 
from Camden, II. 236; takes command near Charlotte, 254. 

Smally, Abner, aids Hunter to escape from Fanning, II. 398-400. 

Smith, Capt., killed at Ramsour’s Mill, II. 226. 

Smith, Capt., of Surry, in skirmish at Seven Creeks, II. 309. 

Smith, Gov. Benjamin, and the University, I. 125-126, 288, II. 74; his 
bequest to Murphey, I. 329. 

Smith, Charles, his marriage, I. 361. 

Smith, J., of Caswell, I. 218. 

Smith, Dr. James Strudwick, candidate for the Legislature, I. 69-70, 
elo: 

Smith, John, his History of Virginia, II. 343. 

Smith, John, in the Legislature, II. 5. 

Smith, Col. Robert, in Rutherford’s campaign against the Tories 
(1781), II. 299-300, 304- 308, 310. 
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Smith, Robert W., in the Legislature, II. 5. 

Smith, Thomas, Raleigh assigns rights to, II. 348 (confused with 
Capt. John Smith, 7b.). > 

Smith, V., I. 72. 

Smithville (now Southport), expected rise as a port, I. 189, Il. 44, 
124-125. 

Smollett’s Roderick Random, II. 356. 

Sneedsboro, town, early promise of, I. 131-132, 139. 

Snow Campaign, the (1775), I. 199, 210, 214-215, II. 401-404. 

Soil of N. C., I. 186, IT. 26, 105, 109, 179, 339-340. 

Sopp, Capt. See Lopp. 

Sothel, Seth, governor of Albemarle, IT. 415. 

Sounds of N. C., improvements of, II. 27, 121, 133. 

South Carolina, internal improvements in, I. 139, II. 112, 185; troops 
in N. C. in the Revolutionary War, I. 189, 190, 370, 372-378, II. 214, 
230, 263, 268; commercial dependence of N. C. on, 24, 44, 142-148; 
militia raised in N. C., 214, 296, 401, 407; Tories in, 214, 228, 234-235, 
238, 297, 309, 401-402; conquered by British, 216, 238; expeditions 
against Cherokees, 337, 385, 387, 417; Revolutionary War in, 407- 
408, 410. See also Boundaries, Snow Campaign. 

Sparks, Jared, his historical materials, I. 346; on Murphey’s writ- 
ings, 347-848, II. 105. 

Sparrow, “Buck,” conviction and execution of, I. 161-163. 

Spectator, The, Murphey on, I. 33, 34. 

Speight, William V., in the Legislature, II. 5. 

Spencer, Judge Samuel, I. 205, II. 196. 

Spenser, Edmund, his Faerie Queen, II. 342. 

Spratt, Susannah, marries Polk, IT, 400. 

Stalnecker, Herman, II. 386. 

Stamps, Mr., I. 52. 

Stanford, Richard, Congressman, I. 36, 37, 68, S88. 

Stanly, John, defeated in Congressional election in 1803, I. 76, II. 4; 
his ability, I. 76; votes for Macon bill, 35; opposes censure of Sen- 
ator Stone, II. 1, 5; on legislative committee, 7; opposes internal 
improvements, 30; controls House of Commons, I. 99; Marshall on, 
365; Murphey on, II. 354-355. 

Star, The (Raleigh), nonpartizan, .I. 60; editor, ib., 249; letters in, 
II. 19; on internal improvements, 30. 

Starbuck, Mr., I. 97. 

State Banks of N. C. (first), presidents, I. 2-3, 147, 379, II. 409; suspends 
business in 1812, I. 65; service rendered by, 65, II. 95; mentioned, I. 
82, 91, 140, 169, 178, 240; State’s interest in, 91, 100-101, II. 28, 84, 
95-96, 171, 174; capital stock, I. 121, II. 87-96; calls loans in 1819 Re 
183; and the U. S. Bank, 216; value and circulation of its notes, 
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217, II. 90; dividends, 28; proposed consolidation with other banks, 
89; charter construed by Murphey, 92-95; management, 95; re- 
deems State currency, ib. See also Banks. 

State Chronicle, The (Raleigh), II. 423. 

State Rights doctrine, I. 17, II. 3 

Statistics of N. C., Murphey publishes, IT. 57. 

Stay laws, II. 13-14. 

Steall, Mr., I. 298. 

Steamboats, I. 324, II. 131-133, 144. 

Steed, Nathaniel, II. 399. 

Steele, Mr., I. 132. 

Steele, John, sketch of, I. 23; comptroller of U. S. Treasury, II. 177; 
opposes court law of 1806, I. 8; banker, 23; friendship for Murphey, 
23-24; on popular government, 24; letter of Boylan to, 61-62; his 
ability, 76; boundary commissioner, II. 13, 189; opposes censure of 
Senator Stone, 1, 5. 

Stephens, Samuel, governor of Albemarle, II. 415. 

Stewart, Capt., British, in battle of Charlotte, II. 243. 

Stewart, Dugald, his writings, II. 210, 359. 

Stewart, James, in the Legislature, II. 5. 

Stinson, John, captured at Clapp’s Mill, I. 190, II. 284. 

Stith’s History of Virginia, II. 348. 

Stockard. James, lands of, I. 28-30. 

Stokes County, mines in, I. 154-155, 157; first settlers, II. 381. 

Stokes, David, I. 102. 

Stokes, Montfort, sketch of, I. 127; boundary commissioner, IT. 13, 189; 
proposed for governor, I. 77; elected U. S. Senator, 88; interested 
in internal improvements, 110, 114, 116, 118, 127-128; speculates in 
Jand, 132; surety for Murphey, 160; supports Jackson, 295-296; 
lawsuit with Moravians, 319-320. 

Stone, David, note on, II. 5-6; provides funds for a map of N. C., 105; 
Murphey’s protest against legislative censure of, 1-6, 11-12; resigns 
from U. S. Senate, I. 74; his estate, 126; his mills, 149. 

Storer, Mr., of Raleigh, I. 383. 

Strange, Robert, marries, I. 97; Murphey on, 7b., 311; resigns from 
U. S. Senate, II. 4. 

Strode, Mr., engineer, I. 118. 

Strother, his map of N. C., IT. 118, 180. 

Strudwick, Samuel, surety for Murphey, I. 160. 

Sugar Creek, settlement, II. 400. 

Sully, Duke of, his Memoirs, II. 208, 210. 

Sumerous, Mr., I. 243. 

Sumner, Gen. Jethro, commands militia (1780), I. 189, 336, LE 938- 
239; his papers, I. 279, II. 420. ‘ 

Sumpter, Gen. Thomas, mentioned, I. 12; commands N. C. militia 
(1780), 189, 373, II. 214-215, 230; movements preceding battle of 
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Rocky Mount, 230-232; at Rocky Mount, I. 197, 373, II. 214, 232- 
233; in action at Hanging Rock, I. 197-198, 373, II. 214, 233-234; 
raises militia in South Carolina (1780), 234-235; defeated, I. 189, 
199, II. 236, 239; escapes from Tarleton at Bigger’s Ferry, I. 189, 
II. 239; raises South Carolina brigade, 296. 

Superior Courts (circuit or district courts) of N. C., jurisdiction of, 
I. 7; reorganized in 1806, 7-9; circuits of, 7, 130, 153, 157; times 
of holding, 19; separation from Supreme Court, 89, 99-100, 121; 
location of judges, 123; salaries, 123, 167; Murphey’s career as 
judge of, 123, 130-131, 138, 144-145, 153, 157, 161-163, 166-168, 176, 
397, II. 428-429, 431; frequent resignations from, I. 167; Murphey 
desires appointment to, in 1830, 387. 

Supreme Court of N. C. (first), jurisdiction of, I. 7, 100; Murphey 
clerk and reporter of, 32, 62, 92, 239; origin of, 100. 

Supreme Court of N. C. (second), movement for creation of, I. 89, 99- 
100, 121, 122; jurisdiction, 121; first election of judges of, 122-123, 
II. 429; Murphey a candidate for (1818), ib., (1829) I. 380-881; 
special appointments to, 144-145; Murphey acts as judge of, ib.; 
Daniel acts as judge of, ib.; Murphey reporter of, 169-170, 239. 

Supreme Court of U. S., I. 180; Murphey on, IT. 377, 413. 

Suretyship obligations, Murphey’s, I. 31, 82, 91, 128, 151-152, 158, 208. 

Surry County, in the Revolution, I. 225, IT. 309. 

Sutherland, Col. Ransom, his reminiscences, I. 199-206, 214, 220-223, 
232, II. 420; mentioned, 196, 197. 

Swaim, Lyndon, his reminiscences of Murphey, II. 431-435. 

Swain, David Lowry, and Murphey’s MSS., II. 213, 215, 413. 

Swamps, drainage of, I. 136, IT. 121, 124, 150, 184. 

Swann’s Revisal of the Laws of N. C., II. 416. 

Swepsonville, Murphey’s Mills, the site of, II. 430. 

Swift, Jonathan, his literary style, II. 349-350. 

Swift, Gen. Joseph Gardner, I. 104. 

Swoope, Jacob, Congressman, I. 35. 


. 


Tacitus, his writings, IT. 348. , 

Tar River, improvement of, I. 149, II. 22, 30, 41, 44, 113-114, 120, 131, 
133, 137-138; proposed connection with Roanoke and Neuse rivers, 
85, 116-117, 132, 143-144, 183; commerce, 130, 137. 

Tar River Navigation Co., president, I. 149; charter, II. 25, 40-41, 
114-115; state subscription to its stock, 41, 172, 183; prejudice 
against, 41. 

Tarleton, Col. Banastre, defeats Buford, II. 216; marches against 
Sumpter at Bigger’s Ferry, I. 189, II. 239; at Charlotte, I. 189, 369, 
II. 240, 244; goes to aid Ferguson, 251-252; defeated at Cowpens, I. 
190, 226, IT. 255, 294; at Cowan’s Ford, 258; at Torrence’s Tavern, 
I. 370, II. 262-264; Lee mistaken for, I. 372-373, II. 272, 276; at 
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Hart’s Mill, I. 190; movements during and after Pyle’s defeat, I. 
275-277, 279-280; at: Whitsell’s Mill, 289, 291-292; his Campaigns, 
I. 310. 

Taxes, duties, and licenses in N. C., various, I. 101, II. 27-29, 170-172, 
175; on lands, 12-13, 27-28, 57, 164, 170, 180; on polls, 12, 28, 57, 
170; federal direct, 12-13, 27, 155, 164, 176, 409; on bank stock, 
27-28, 170; on stores, 28, 170; tonnage, 138; federal customs, 152, 
176, 179; federal internal, 153-155, 176, 179; opposition to, 176, 
179; payable in commodities, 415; to support clergy, ib.; Parlia- 
ment asserts control of, 418. 

Taylor, I. 369. 

Taylor, John, steward of the University, I. 24, 54-55. 

Taylor, Maj. John, I. 183; supports Jackson, 294-295. 

Taylor, John Louis, sketch of, I. 32; Murphey revises opinions of, 
ib.; elected to Supreme Court, 122-123, II. 429; mentioned, I. 163; 
residence, 379; his successor in the Supreme Court, 380. 

Taylor, Warner, trial of, I. 317. 

Teacher, Murphey as a. See Law. 

Telford, Thomas, English engineer, II. 119-120. 

Temple, Sir William, his writings, II. 343. 

Tender, legal, commodities made, IT. 415. 

Tennessee, Murphey’s proposed removal to, I. 8, 280-281; Murphey’s 
lands in, 120, 135, 160, 219, 239-248, 250, 262-264, 268, 277-283, 286- 
287, 290, 311-313, 318, 331, 375; causes of cession by N. C. to the 
U. S., 196, II. 324; character of people of, I. 219, 245, 257, 260, 280, 
367-368 ; colleges of, 253, 256, 299-302, 322, 348, II. 329-331; Davie 
drew bill for cession of, I. 333. See also Brownsville, Memphis, 
Nashville, Tennessee-N. C. Land Controversy, West Tennessee. 

Tennessee-North Carolina land controversy, N. C. memorials to Con- 
gress (1816), I. 89-90, (1824) 300, II. 320-328; events prior to acts 
of Congress of 1818, I. 124-126; Tennessee act of 1819, 165; extent 
of N. C. claims, 176-177; proceedings in Tennessee in 1821, 241- 
242; Murphey arranges a compromise in 1822, 242-248, 245, 247- 
262, 265, 275-276; speculation in claims of soldiers, 255, 266-267, 
270-273; lottery for preference of location of land warrants, 267, 
270; lawsuits, 284, 327; contest over warrants issued in 1823-24, 
284-286, 299-308, 321-322, 327, II. 320-332. See also University of 
NEG: 

Terrell, John, of Tennessee, I. 307. 

Terry, William, his surveys for internal improvements, I. 115-119, II. 
98, 116, 145. 

Thompson, killed by Indians, II. 382-383. 

Thompson, Capt. James, surprises British at McIntyre’s farm, I. 190, 
II. 246-248. 

‘Thompson, Thomas A., of Tennessee, I. 331, 332. 

Thomson, Col. William, in the Snow Campaign, I. 210, II. 401-403. 
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Thornton, Dr. Robert J., I. 69. 

Tillotson, Archbishop, writings of, II. 348. 

Tonnage of N. C. in foreign and coasting trade statistics, I. 157. 

Tories of N. C., Murphey’s inquiries about, I. 193, 196, 214-215, 231; 
character and motives, 202-203, 221, 225, 232, II. 269; between the 
Yadkin and Cape Fear, 288, 297; operations of the Mecklenburg 
Committee against, 200; depredations by, and retaliation, I. 203, 
222, 228, II. 269, 298; plundered unjustifiably, 269; troops raised to 
subdue, I. 337, II. 216; join Cornwallis, 238, 244-245, 249; at Hart’s 
Mill, 271; attacked by British by mistake, I. 373-374, II. 287; join 
Craig at Wilmington, 297; Rutherford’s campaign against (1781), 
298-311; return home after war, 260; confiscation of their property, 

I. 27-29. See also Bryan (Samuel), Colson’s Mill, Fanning, Hang- 
ing Rock, Hil’s Iron Works, King’s Mountain, Lindley’s Mill, 
Moore’s Creek Bridge, Pyle, Ramsour’s Mill, Rocky Mount, Shallow 
Ford, Snow Campaign, Wahabs. 

Tomlinson, captured by Fanning, II. 394. 

-Toomer, John DeRosset, candidate for judge, I. 88, 89; elected judge, 
123; appointed to Supreme Court, 381. 

Torrence, killed in the battle of Ramsour’s Mill, II. 264; his widow, 
ab. 

Torrence’s Tavern, Americans routed at, I. 190, 370, IT. 263, 268; 
burnt by British, 264. 

Toscanelli, and the discovery of America, II. 334. 

Towns of N. C., superiority of people of, I. 1838; Murphey dislikes life 
in, 349; proposed commercial, II. 24, 37, 44, 91; jealousies of, 41, 
131-132. . 

Trading Ford (Yadkin River), skirmish near, I. 190, II. 265. 

Travels of Anacharsis, II. 210. 

' Trent River, proposed connection with White Oak River, II. 132; 

commerce of, 138-139. 

Trimble, James, his lawsuit with Murphey, I. 246, 277; Tennessee 
land commissioner, 251-252, 257, 259, 261, 270-272, 299-300; attorney 
for the University, 271, 284, 303. : 

Trowsdale, John, lands of, I. 28-30. 

Troy, Mr., of Columbus County, I. 136. 

Tryon, Gov. William, Murphey’s inquiries about, I. 194-195, II. 203; 
mentioned, I. 148, 193, II. 204-206; Sutherland on, I. 200-201, 221; 
exacts oath of allegiance, II. 218; liberal towards Dissenters, 418. 

Tryon County, troops in the Revolution, I. 210, II. 402. 

Tucker, George, elected to Virginia Legislature, I. 82. 

Turnbull, Col. George, commands British at Rocky Mount, IT. 232. 

Turner, Hiram, bookseller, I. 326, 350, 351, 353. 

Turner, Maj., his ferry, I. 149. 

Turner, James, U. 8. Senator, I. 36; resigns, 88. 
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Turner, Jesse, sketch of, II. 421; his reminiscences of Murphey, 421- 
430. 

Turner, Josiah, sheriff of Orange, I. 128. 

Tuscarora Indians, their power, II. 380; territory, ib.; in the French 
and Indian War, 385, 387; defeated in 1713, 416; Murphey’s ac- 
count of, 418. 


Unarig£ River, and Yadkin and Deep rivers, relative levels, I. 112, 
IT. 98, 99, 116, 117, 145. 

Umstead, Dr. John, note on, I. 39; mentioned, 46, 206; surety for 
Murphey, 160. 

United States Government, neglects to protect N. C. in 1813, II. 6-10; 
Murphey expects dissolution of, in 1814, I. 76. 

University of North Carolina, private aid to, I. 27, 126, II. 73-74; 
State aid to, I. 27-30, 125-126, II. 53, 73-74, 329; alumni, I. 260, II. 
73, 356; bankrupt in 1809, I. 27; chief benefactors, 276, 288, 329, 
333, II. 74, 350; buildings, I. 41, 125, 287-288, II. 77, 80, 350; Com- 
mittee of Appointment, I. 124-126, 141-143; discipline at, Murphey’s 
plans for, 3, 101, 345, II. 80-81; examinations at, I. 5-6; faculty, 
125, 141-148, 238, 304-305, 3438, II. 77; founded, 328-329, 349-350, 
355; history, I. 148, 154, 214, II. 338; lands in Tennessee, I. 120, 
24-126, 159, 176, 223, 241-248, 245, 247-262, 265-267, 269-273, 275- 
276, 281-286, 299-303, 321-322, 327, II. 328-332; library, I. 3-5,-328, 
Il. 74, 77; literary societies, I. 3-5, 342, II. 341-342, 360; memorial 
to Tennessee, 328-332; Murphey at, I. 1, 33, 397, IT. 356; Murphey 
attorney for, I. 27; Murphey’s benefactions, 41, 123, 276; Murphey’s 
missions to Tennessee for (1822), 241-276, 281-283, (1823) 284-286, 
(1824) 299-303, II. 328-832; Murphey’s oration at (1827), I. 342, 
365, II. 341-361, 422, 423; Murphey a trustee, I. 124-126, 141-143, 
274-275, 327; in Murphey’s proposed educational system, 345, 
Il. 66-67, 70, 73-78, 80-82; preparatory schools for, I. 238, 348, IT. 
75, 411-412; presidency, I. 24-25, 89, 142-143; rebellions of students 
at (1805), 3, 20, (1811) 53; courses of studies at, 345, II. 75- 
78, 358; election of trustees, I. 119-120, 288; early unpopularity, 
II. 73-74; usefulness, 73-75. See also Tennessee-N. C. land contro- 
versy. : 

Upton, Mr., English engineer, I. 114, 117. 

Urban VI., Pope, Il. 368. 


Van Buren, Martin, in the Presidential campaign of 1824, I. 299. 
Vanderlyn, John, his portrait of Davie, I. 333, 340. 

Vanhorn, Dr., I. 393-394. Se 
Vermont, vote on the Hartford Convention, I. 76. 

Villeins, emancipation of, II. 372-374. 
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Virginia, political dependence of N. C. on, I. 76, II. 24, 31-32, 177; 
commercial dependence of N. C. on, 24, 36, 86, 142-143, 177; inter- 
nal improvements in, I. 139, II. 85-87, 111-112, 136; maps Of ALS; 
liberal policy of, 136; expedition against the Cherokees, 337, 385; 
and Richard Henderson & Co., 337; early history, 343; emigration 
to N. G. from, 343-345; controversy between Hast and West, 429; 
troops in N. C., 281. See also Boundaries. 

Voleanoes in N. C., extinct, I. 269. 

Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet de, his History of Charles XI1., II. 
356; cited, 379. Z 


WaccAMAW River, proposed junction with Lumber and Elizabeth 
rivers, II. 44. 

Waddell, Hugh, appointed to treat with Indians, II. 417; expedition 
against Cherokees, 385-387, 417; fort named for, 384, 386; expedi- 
tion against Regulators, I. 201, II. 218; mentioned, 306; papers of, 
420. 

Wade, Mr., his lands in Kentucky, I. 30. 

Wade, Mr., in Sneedsboro land company, I. 132. 

Wade, Col. Thomas, defeated by Fanning, I. 215, II. 390-392; com- 
mands Whigs, 298; mentioned, 196. 

Wahab’s plantation, Davie defeats Tories at, II. 239. 

Walker, Dr., of Tennessee, I. 307, 316. 

Walker, Mr., his circular on the battle of King’s Mountain, I. 224. 

Walker, John M., on committee on inland navigation, IT. 19; advo- 
cates internal improvements, 30; his reports on education, 63. 

Wall vs. Scales, case of, I. 387. 

Walsh, Robert, his American Review, I. 54; his Appeal, 326. 

War of 1812, party in favor of, I. 35-36, 68; Murphey opposed to, 36, 
61-62 ; party opposed to, 61-62; recruiting in N. C. for, 67, II. 10-11; 
Hull’s defeat and courtmartial, I. 67; Murphey aids prosecution 
of, 76-77; N. C. expenses for, 77-78, 80, II. 6-11, 173; British on 
coast of N. C., 10; Blakeley’s exploits, 18; Federal Government 
fails to protect N. C., 6-11. 

Warlick, Capt., killed at Ramsour’s Mill, II. 226. 

Washington, N. sy as a port, II. 137-138; exports, 156. 

Washington Telegraph, The, I. 359. 

Washington, Mr., of Tennessee, I. 307. 

Washington, Judge Bushrod, candidate for President, I. 62. 

Washington, George, his birthday celebrated, I. 1; his army in the 
Revolution, 196, II. 206-207, 337, 404; and the Federal Constitu- 
tion, I. 204-205; snubbed by Willie Jones at Halifax, ib.; statue 
of, II. 106; literary style, 347-348; appointment by, 408.° See also 
Marshall (John). 
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Washington, Col. William Augustine, captures British under Rugeley, 
IT. 254; at the battle of Cowpens, ib., 256-257; joins Williams, Lee, 
and Pickens on Haw River, 280; movements during and after the 
action at Clapp’s Mill, 283, 288; at Whitsell’s Mill, 289-292; men- 
tioned, 299. 

Watboe Church (8S. C.), action at, II. 407-408. 

Waugh vs. Finley, case of, I. 320. 

Waxhaw (8. C.), Buford’s defeat at, II. 216; Davie’s victory at, 
I. 189. 

Waxhaw Meeting House, used as a hospital, II. 231. 

Wealth, Murphey on, I. 276. 

Webb, Henry Young, sketch of, I. 20. 

Webb, Dr. James, in charge of Dialectic Society library, I. 4; Mur- 
phey’s physician, 72; Murphey’s debt to, 1383; trustee of Murphey’s 
property, 160, 173, 240, 287; mentioned, 249; his brother, 263; 
VY. M. Murphey’s debt to, 315; manager of Murphey’s lottery, 332, 
338; classmate of Murphey, 397. 

Webster, Col. Wilson, with Cornwallis in Charlotte, IT. 245; in action 
at Whitsell’s Mill, 290. 

Weeden, John, horse thief, I. 86. 

Welborn, Gen. James, his suit with Moravians, I. 319-320; 396. 

Welch, Maj. Nicholas, Tory leader at Ramsour’s Mill, IT. 219, 225. 

Welsh, William Chaflin, horse thief, I. 84. 

West Tennessee (Chickasaw Purchase or Western District), com- 
prised in Congressional Reservation, I. 126; lands laid off and sur- 
veyed (1820), 159, 165, 175, 223; emigration to and settlement of, 
175, 247, 277, 287, 298, 306-307, 313-314, 318, 360; claims to land in, 
176-177; fertility of soil, 244-245, 277-278, 367; Murphey visits 
(1822), 244-245, 268, (1823) 286, (1824) 299, (1828) 375; healthi- 
ness, 278; elections in, 306-307, 315-316, 389; public sales of lands 
in (1825), 306-307, 321-322. See also Tennessee-N. C. land contro- 
versy. 

Western Oarolinian, The, on Murphey, I. 338-339. 

Western District. See West Tennessee. 2 

Western N. C., early settlers, II. 381-388; little known in 1819, 118- 
119. 

Weston, Rev. Dr. James Augustus, on P. S. Ney, I. 362-363. 

Whiston, Capt., Tory, at Ramsour’s Mill, II. 225. 

White, Mr., I. 116. 

White, William, hanged by Fanning, II. 396-398; his widow, 397. 

White Oak River, proposed connection with Trent River, II. 132. 

Whiteside, Jenkin, of Tennessee, attorney in suit over Rice lands, I. 
243: commissioner to decide upon land claims of the University, 
251-252, 257, 259, 261; Polk’s contract with, 308, 339, 361; leaders of 
the Tennessee bar, 265, II. 319. ; 
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Whitesides, John, early settler of Rowan County, I. 387, 388. 

Whitsell’s Mill, battle of, I. 28, 188, II. 289-294. 

Whitted, Mrs., I. 361. 

Wilds, Judge, of South Carolina, anecdote of, I 316. 

Wilkesboro, proposed concentration of trade at, II. 186. 

Wilkinson, proposes to erect building for the University, I. 41. 

William III., king of England, II. 346. 

Williams, Gen., I. 252. 

Williams, Benjamin, sketch of, I. 64; mentioned, 36. : 

Williams, Col. James, marches against Ferguson, I. 226, II. 250; 
mortally wounded, I. 226. 

Williams, Col. John, Polk commands his regiment, II. 404. 

Williams, Judge John, I. 205, II. 196. 

Williams, John, wounded by Indians, II. 386. 

Williams, John, captured by Fanning, II. 389-390. 

Williams, John, of Petersburg, Va., I. 38. 

Williams, Col. Joseph, in Rutherford’s expedition against the Chero- 
kees, II. 385; in the Provincial Congress, 197; movements preced- 
ing the battle of Cowan’s Ford, 256-257; movements after the 
battle, 264. 

Williams, Lewis, candidate for Congress, I. 309; tries to obtain a 
foreign appointment for Murphey,. 326, 363. 

Williams, Marmaduke, circular letter of, I. 36. 

Williams, Col. Otho Holland, succeeds Gen. Morgan, II. 280; joined 
by Col. Washington, Lee, and Pickens on Haw River, 280; at the 
battle of Clapp’s Mill, I. 373, II. 288; movements after the battle, 
283, 288; at the battle of Whitsell’s Mill, 289-293; movements after 
the battle, 292-293. 

Williams, Robert, governor of Mississippi, I. 48-49. 

Williams, Robert (of Pitt County), signs protest against censure of 
Stone, II. 5; on legislative committee, 7 

Williams, Gen. Robert, I. 79. 

Williams, William, a leader in the Legislature of 1814, I. 75. 

Williamson, Dr., I. 393. 

Williamson, Mr., I. 21. F - 

Williamson, Andrew, marches against the Cherokees, IL. 385; be- 
sieged at Ninety-Six, 402. 

Williamson, Hugh, his History of N. C., I. 329, 355, II. 204-205, 419- 
420. 

Williamson & Campbell, lottery brokers, I. 361. 

Willis, Col. John, Whig leader, II. 297. 

Wilmington, exports of, I. 143-144, II. 189; British at brick house 
near, attacked, I. 191, II. 307-308; British occupation of, I. 209, 337, 
II. 297, 307-308, 310-311; commerce, 23; and Smithville, 123-125 ; as 
a port, 1b.; cause of founding of, 124; statistics of exports of, 156, 
158-160; records of Committees of Safety at, 419. 
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Wilson, Mr., wounded near Second Creek, II. 266. 

Wilson, Mr., I. 285. 

Wilson, Maj. David, raises militia (1780), IT. 218, 220-221; in the 
battle of Ramsour’s Mill, 224-225- buries Gen. Davidson, 261. 

Wilson, Joseph, solicitor, I. 166; Murphey surety for, 208. 

Vilson, Louis Dicken, claims land warrants, I. 327. 

Wilson, Zacheus, Sr., and the Mecklenburg Declaration, II. 202. 

Winchester, Marcus B., of Memphis, I. 313-314. 

Winslow, John, I. 40; memorial to the Legislature by, II. 47; on com- 
mittee on internal improvements, 83. 

Winston, Col. Joseph, in the battle of King’s Mountain, I. 227, 229; 
his residence, II. 381, 382. 

Winston, Patrick Henry, I. 316. 

Winthrop’s Journal, I. 346. 

Witherspoon, Dr. John, his lectures at Princeton College, II. 356. 

Witherspoon, Dr. John, of Hillsboro, his house destroyed, I. 360; 
Murphey rents his house, 389. 

Worth, Mrs. Barzillai Gardner, II. 423. 

Worth, Jonathan, works gold mine, I. 383; studies law under Mur- 
phey, II. 483. 

Wright, Mr., I. 22. 

Wright vs. Robeson, case of, I. 379. 

Wright, John C., Congressman, I. 359. 

Wright, Joshua Granger, sketch of, I. 40-41. 

Writings of Murphey, I. 72, 397, II. 203-204. See History of N. C. 

Wyat, captured by Fanning, II. 394. 

Wycliffe, John, his doctrines, II. 368-371. 

Wynns, Thomas, on committee on-Senator Stone’s conduct, II. 1; 
proposed for governor, I. 75, 77; on committee on education, II. 63. 


YADKIN Navigation Co., organized, I. 132, IJ. 43; Murphey president, 
I. 132, 170-171, 283-284, II. 43; stockholders’ meetings, I. 138, 283- 
284; condition in 1820, 170-171; Pearson interested in, 171, 282; 
charter, II. 25, 40, 43, 47, 114-115; State subscribes stock, 43, 172, 
183; difficulty of its undertakings, 183. 

Yadkin River, proposed connection with Cape Fear River, I. 108, 
110-114, 116-117, 139, 140, IT. 24, 42-44, 46-47, 98, 113, 116-117, 125, 
141, 143-149, 184; improvement of, I. 110, 117, 182, 171, IT. 22, 30, 
98-100, 113, 116-117, 120, -184, 140-141; commerce, I. 139, II. 24, 
42-48, 140-141, 148; proposed junction with Catawba, 43-44, 46, 117, 
143-149, 184; and Uharie River, relative levels, 98, 116-117, 145; 
name, 140; navigability, 140, 185; road to, 141, 185. 

Yancey, Bartlett, sketch of, I. 398; studies law under Murphey, 16; 
commences practice, 19; Murphey’s opinion of, ib.; mentioned, 83; 
proposed for judge in 1816, 88; proposed for governor, 99; his bill 
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for a new Supreme Court, 100; speaker of the House, 99, 121, II. 
102; candidate for Supreme Court, I. 122- Sy, teaches law, 176; 
mentioned, 184, ise 

Yancey, Joel C., creditor of Murphey, I. 243. 

Yarbrough, David, trustee for Murphey’s sureties, I. 160, 240; men- 
tioned, 244, 249, 263. 

Yates & McIntyre, lottery brokers, I. 395-396. 

Yeamans, Sir John, governor of Clarendon County, ae 415, 

York, Capt., Tory, captured by Polk, II. 402. =< 

Young, Capt. John, in the War of 1812, I. 78. 
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